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How has it been used? 











EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


H. C. Krebs, County Superintendent, Plainfield, N. J. 


Supervision is effective when it calls out the 
best in teachers and in pupils. The derivation 
of the word effective is the Latin efficere, “to 
bring to pass.” In school work this means 
“bringing to pass” the education of the children. 
The supervisor needs, therefore, to consider his 
various activities as to whether they function 
for the best development of the children. 

Effective supervision is not necessarily meas- 
ured by the number of records, reports, and sta 
tistics that are gathered. They may be of im- 
portance, but they are largely clerical work; 
their value depends on the use that is made of 
them. Indeed educators are agreed that clerical 
work on the part of supervisors and teachers 
should be reduced to a minimum, so as to permit 
more time and energy for teaching and the 
supervision of teaching. 

Effective supervision is not dependent on the 
number of visits to classrooms. Such visits are 
most important; but an ignoramus could visit 
every classroom every day, and yet no good 
would come of it. What the supervisor does 
when he visits a classroom, and the use he makes 
of his observations, are the important factors in 
visitation. One visit by an inspiring and tact 
ful supervisor is worth ten visits by one who is 
unmagnetic and tactless. 

In order to call forth the best that is in teach 
ers, the whole teaching corps should be a co- 
operative society. The attitude of the super- 
visor should be that of a helper to teachers and 
pupils, and the teachers should be equally ready 
in their desire to aid the general welfare of the 
school. If teachers feel that they are at liberty 
to give the supervisor suggestions, the school 
may be much benefited. If teachers see that 
something is wrong and they do not tell the 
principal they are not helping him. Whether 
teachers take this view depends altogether on the 
extent to which the principal invites their as 
sistance, and the reception he gives their sug- 
gestions. In a certain large school the principal 
has posted a placard suggesting that teachers 
stay out of his office unless they are summoned! 
They obey the hint! And the school is a joke. 

One of America’s foremost superintendents 
frequently remarked in the course of his lectures 
on supervision, “I save my strength for teach 
ers’ meetings.” There is little doubt of the wis- 
dom of this policy. There should be no teachers’ 
meetings unless something has been planned that 
will be really helpful to the teachers; and a good, 
strong address by the superintendent is one of 
the best means of calling forth their enthusiasm. 
Teachers’ meetings at the end of the day are 1 
strain, with little compensation in many cases. 
If teachers go home feeling that they have not 
profited by the meeting, it has failed. The 
supervisor expects his teachers to conduct their 
classes so that a definite piece of work is accom 
He ought to set the 
teacher’ 


plished in each recitation. 
same standard for himself in his 
meetings. 

Schoolroom visitation may be a great power in 
ealling forth the best in teachers and in pupils. 
The attitude of the supervisor should be that 
of a friend who has come in to see how many 
good points he ean find. He should mention 
some of these to teacher and pupils. The faults 
should not go unnoticed, but little should be 
said of them. “Good, the more communicated, 
more abundant grows,” says Milton. Emphasiz 
ing the good arouses courage and enthusiasm. 

The classroom visit should be followed by a 
private conversation between supervisor and 
teacher, during which the should be 
frankly discussed. One or two of the weak 
points may be mentioned, but not more at one 


wor k 


Definite advice as to improve- 
ment should be given. Then the teacher will be 
on the alert to make her work creditable thru 
out. She will be on her mettle. 

It is pure weakness on the part of a super 


conversation. 


visor to say nothing at any time in regard to a 
teacher’s shortcomings. It is essential that this 
be done. But along with the mention of weak 
points should be a full and hearty recognition of 
A conference in the office should, 


There 


strong points. 
if possible, be two-thirds commendation. 
are occasions when such a conference must con 
sist of plain speaking, and even of an ultimatum, 
on the part of the supervisor; but this is excep 
tional. 

The editor of the New York “School Journal” 
many years ago took the position that the most 
important work of the supervisor is to encour 
age his teachers, and that the most important 
work of the teacher is to encourage her pupils. 
The word encourage means “to put heart into”; 
and in the light of this definition the editor was 
certainly right. If the supervisor “puts heart 
into” his teachers, and they “put heart into” 
their pupils, the school work will be of a high 
order. 

The supervisor has a very large and very 
definite place in calling forth the best in pupils. 
This work cannot be relegated to the teachers. 
The supervisor by his very position is “looked 
What he says and does 


up to” by the pupils. 
i A responsibility, 


and is, means much to them. 
therefore, rests upon his every word and deed 
It is remarkable to what extent this is true 
lor instance, a teacher in a rural school had 
labored with a boy for several years, but his 
mind seemed dormant. One day the superin 
tendent called, and taught this boy’s reading 
class in such a way as to arouse the interest ol 
the pupils. It was in a first grade. Years 
afterward that teacher told the superintendent 
that the reading lesson just mentioned aroused 
the boy, and he was completely changed trom 
that day. 

Difficult cases of discipline are usually re 
ferred to the supervisor. This gives him the op 


portunity of private conversation with pupils 


who most need encouragement and advice. By 
calling forth the best in these pupils the super 
visor is doing a valuable service to them and to 
the State. 

Just as a supervisor can accomplish much | 


V 
addressing his teachers, so he can reach his 
giving them inspiring talks. Some 


pupils bs 


ee _______ 





MR. HORACE ELLIS 


State Superintendent of S« hools for Indiana, Indianap« 
Mr. Ellis succeeds Mr. Chas. Greathouse on March 7, 
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how there is a common feeling that proficieney 
in studies is not the entire purpose of any school. 
[t is important that pupils view life wisely and 
sanely, and live according to approved prinej 
ples. The supervisor is the one person to pre 
sent this matter forcibly to the pupils, holding 
up before them high ideals of purpose and 0 
achievement. One such talk per month is prob 
ably sufficient for the purpose, because these 
talks must not degenerate into mere routine, 
Another plan for calling out the best in pupils 
is thru the self-government, or honor system. 
This does not necessarily imply court machin- 
ery. It means essentially trust in the pupils, 
the presumption that they are right minded 
Nothing so much brings out the man in a boy as 
treating him like a man. 
swear largely because they feel that thereby they 
have projected themselves into the manly estate 


Some boys smoke and 


They can do much better by emulating the vir- 
tues of men. 

In one school thus conducted, the pupils 
ranged from 14 to 19 years of age. The matter 
of self-government was fully discussed by the 
principal with the pupils. Then the new regime 
was begun. There were no excuses required for 
absence or tardiness. If a pupil went home be- 
If an 


offense was committed the pupil was asked to 


tore dismission, he was not questioned. 


make it right, and often the specific manner of 
making it right was left to him. For two years 
this school was conducted on the basis of honor. 
The pupils of that day are now men and women: 
and they unanimously testify that living in an 
atmosphere of complete trust was one of the 
most valuable experiences of their lives. 

The supervisor can bring out the best in 
pupils thru his system of promotions. There is 
an increasing amount of distrust in the abso- 
[t has 


been shown that one expert teacher of Enelish 


lute value of the magical passing mark. 


will rate a paper at 98 which another will rate 
at 54. 
etry shows similar variation in its rating. Thus 


It has been proven that a paper in geom- 


a pupil in one school might conceivably reach a 
mark of but 54 and fail of promotion, while if 
he had done precisely the same work under an 
other teacher he would have received 98 and 
passed with honor. 

Promotion brings out the best in pupils, while 
failure to advance often confirms stupidity. If 
98 per cent of pupils were promoted, and the 
following year any who could not carry the work 
were put back at the end of several months, few 
would be put back, and many would be saved. 

[In a certain school seventeen seventh grade 
pupils were cited by their teachers as unworthy 
The principal, however, promoted 
them all on trial. 


of promotion. 
Three months after the open- 
ing of the fall term it was found that fourteen 
of the seventeen were maintaining themselves 
and it 
may easily develop that one or more of the other 


as regular members of the eighth grade: 


three may reach a passing standard ere the end 
of the year. 

In another school, a list was made of all pupils 
who ordinarily would not be promoted. Then 
as an experiment all these pupils were promoted 
on trial. They were told that the maintenance 
of the promotion was “up to them.” The result 
showed sixty per eent of successes 

In another r spect can thi supervisor eall out 
the best in pupils. It is by taking those who ar 
not succeeding in their studies and giving them 
a kindly, personal, individual talk and stating 
This should be done 


some months before the close of the year. In 


the facts to the parents. 


many cases such a procedure has brought pupils 
Cor ided on Page 44 
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THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


AND 


CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


Earle Clark, Statistician of the Russell Sage Foundation 


During the past few months the Division of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
been making a study of the bonding methods of 
American city school systems. This study was 
undertaken for the purpose of securing informa 
tion about the administration of school indebted 
ness. The results obtained should have a bear 
ing upon the relative advantages of serial bond 
ing and the sinking fund system, the effect of 
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Diagram 1 Distribution of 199 cities according t schoc 
indebtedness per inhabitant 


indebtedness on tax rates, and the merits and 
demerits of the “pay as you go” policy. 

The present paper deals with one phase of this 
investigation. An attempt will be made to show 


the relationship between school indebtedness 
and expenditure for the operation and mainten- 
ance of schools. As interest upon debts and ecur- 
rent expenses for operation and maintenance 
must both be paid out of current revenues, it 
would seem, in principle, that the existence of 
indebtedness would tend to limit expenditure. 
In order to find out whether or not the facts sup 
port the theory, available evidence for cities of 
30,000 or more inhabitants have been examined. 
The statistics have been analyzed by the refined 
methods that have been widely and successfully 
used in studies of classroom processes and 
products. 

Data indebtedness and expendi 
tures are supplied by the U. 8. 
“Financial Statistics of 
1915. <As the 


formation is available vary widely in size and in 


relative to 
Census report 
Cities” for the year 
199 cities for which complete in 


educational responsibilities, absolute figures as 
to indebtness and expenditure have no signifi- 
cance for the purposes of the present study. In 
order to obtain comparable figures it is necessary 


to state indebtedness in terms of the burden 


which it imposes upon ability to pay taxes, while 


The burden of a given indebtedness is large o1 
shall according to the community’s ability to pay 
taxes. It may be said that ability to pay taxes depends 
upon wealth rather than upon population, and hence 
that indebtedness per $1,000 of wealth, or some similar 
ratio, should have been used in the comparisons in 
stead of indebtedness per inhabitant. 

Ratios based upon wealth have not been used for 
the reason that satisfactory information regarding the 
Wealth of American cities is not available. In “Finan 
cial Statistics of Cities’’ there are figures representing 
the assessed valuation of taxable property, and it is 
possible to estimate the total amount of taxable prop 
erty, but the accuracy of the results would be open to 


question rhe reported wealth of different cities will 
be affected, also, by differences in the definition of tax 
able property—property of a sort that is taxed in on 
eCity nay be free from taxation in others 

The ratios used are not necessarily less significant 
than ratios based on wealth A city’s power to pay 
faxes is not determined solely by the amount of its 


material property: the industry and ability of its in 
habitants are the sources both of wealth and of tax 
paying power Hence it seems that population is a 
Significant index of ability to pay taxes, and that in 
debtedness per inhabitant is a valid measure of the 
burden of indebtedness 


Note—This article is based upon material presented 
ata meeting of Section L of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, December 26, 1916 — 
Editor, 


current expenditures must be related to the mag 


] 


nitude of the school problem. The relative fig 
ures required have been found by computing for 
the different cities indebtedness per inhabitant 
and expenditure per child in average daily at 
tendance. 

The distribution of the group of 199 cities ae 
cording to indebtedness per inhabitant is shown 
in Diagram 1. Indebtedness per capita ranges 
trom nothing up to between $30 and $32.50. The 
mode falls in the group of cities having a per 
capita indebtedness of from $2.50 to $5.00. The 
median indebtedness per inhabitant is $8.70, and 
the standard from the 
median, is $6.70, or 77 per cent of the median. 
It will be noted that the distribution is skewed ; 


dey lation, computed 


the cities cluster at the lower end of the scale. 
Diagram 2, like Diagram 1, is a frequency dia- 
gram, but the columns, instead of being empty 
rectangles, contain the names of the cities com- 
pared. In Diagram 2 each city is located with 
inhabitant. 
Thus, all the cities in the left hand column owe 


reference to its indebtedness per 
less than $5.00 per inhabitant, and the city in 
the column at the extreme right owes between 
$30 and $35. The cities in each column are 
ranged from top to bottom in descending order 
of indebtedness. A 


given city can compare its indebtedness with 


reader interested in any 
that of any other city or cities. 

The present study is concerned with indebted- 
ness, but it was necessary, in order to relate in- 
debtedness to expenditure for the operation and 
maintenance of schools, to ascertain the amounts 
spent by the different cities per child in aver- 
age daily attendance. As the ratios obtained 
have not been published, it seems worth while to 
present them here in some detail. The figures 
ror expenditure that have been used inelude in 
struction, but do not include interest on debts. 


Information as to the number 


f children in 


average daily attendance was obtained from the 











reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Kdueation. 

The distribution of the 199 cities according 
to expenditure per child for operation and main- 
tenance of school is shown in Diagram 3. The 
mode falls in the group of cities spending from 
$35 to $40. The median expenditure per child 
r 7 
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Diagram 3 Distribution of 199 cities according to expendi 
ture tor operation and maintenance of schools 
per child in average daily attendance 


attendance is $40, and the 
standard deviation, computed from the median, 
is $10.90, or about 27 per cent of the median. 


in average daily 


In Diagram 4, as in Diagram 2, the names of 
the cities are presented in columns. By refer 
ring to this diagram it is possible to determine 
the approximate expenditure made by each city 
for school operation and maintenance, and to see 
the relationship of the individual cities to each 
other and to the group. 


The two distributions are compared in Dia 
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indebtedness and expenditure it is necessary tu 
bring together the two sets of figures. This has 9 N 
been done by plotting a scatter diagram and by The 
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analyzing the material presented it is well to 
keep in mind the statistical principle that two 
things may be functions of the same thing with 
out being functions of each other. 

The quantitative material presented affords no 
proot as to the nature of a common factor af 
fecting both indebtedness and expenditure, but 
It seems clear that 
indebtedness and expenditure both result in im 


speculation is permissible. 


posing a burden upon the tax paying power of 


the community. The entire burden of current 


expenditure is borne by present tax payers, and 
while much of the burden of indebtedness is im- 
posed upon posterity, present tax payers must 
provide for the payment of interest and, in many 
eases, for the building up of sinking funds. 
Zurdens of this sort will be assumed, clearly 


between indebtedness and expenditure unless a small 
proportion of children is accompanied by a small ex 
penditure per child. There is no reason for supposing 
that expenditure per child is smallest in the cities hav 
ing the smallest proportion of children; it would seem, 
on the contrary, that the cities that can afford the most 
liberal expenditures per child are those having the 
fewest children. And data at hand give support to this 
conclusion by indicating a very slight negative corre 
lation It appears, then, that the variation as between 
the cities in the ratio of children attending school is a 
factor making for a negative correlation between in 
debtedness and expenditure; and hence that the posi 
tive correlation observed is, if anything, lower than the 
true correlation 
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only when the citizens of a community are so 
earnest in their demand for good schools that 
they are willing to make sacrifices in order to 
obtain them. It seems that this willingness to 
assume burdens in order to obtain satisfactory 
schools may be the common cause which is re- 
sponsible for the correlation noted. 

The results of this study have an important 
practical application. Where the school author- 
ities of a city are considering the advisability of 
issuing bonds for the construction of new schools 
the objection may be raised that the existence of 
debt and the resulting interest and sinking fund 
charges may lead to a restriction of expenditure 
for the operation and maintenance of schools. 
[t appears from the statistics presented that this 
claim is without foundation. In practice, cur- 
rent expenditures are not limited by the exist- 
ence of debts. The creation of indebtedness 
may make it more difficult to spend adequate 
sums for operation and maintenance—an in- 
crease in tax rates will often be necessary—but 
the evidence secured indicates that when a city 
has incurred indebtedness the citizens are, in 
general, prepared to make the additional sacri- 
fices involved in maintaining a high standard 
of expenditures. 


EXAMINATIONS, ELIGIBLE LISTS AND APPOINTMENTS 


OF TEACHERS 


Frederick E. Shapleigh, Buffalo, New York 


The selection of the army of instructors 
needed in every city is no small problem. Kach 
year a considerable percentage drops out. Old 
places must be filled. New positions are created, 
and staffs are enlarged to keep pace with grow 
ing population. Economic, political, racial, re 
ligious influences lend their weight to the 
burden. 

Today, as never before, the people are looking 
for results in the schools. Old educational ideals 
The future 
the boys and girls 


and practices are being challenged. 
products of the schools 
must measure up to the demands of the world 
at-large, if our educational system is to be a 
permanent factor in national development. 
Already, the titanie struggle of ideals and 
ideas, waged on the battlefields of Europe, is 
pointing out the weaknesses of all established 
We stand, perhaps, on the 


verge of a new renaissance. 


educational systems. 


Thus the selection of the educational leaders 
of a city, always a delicate task, is becoming in- 
finitely harder. 

A review of the methods employed in various 
large cities, in examining and appointing teach 
ers, will suggest much of interest to the school 
executive. The following paragraphs summarize 
present practices, and in some instances are pro- 
phetie of the methods of selection which must 
eventually prevail.' 

Baltimore: 

The superintendent and assistant superintend 
They ascertain “the 
training, knowledge, aptness for teaching, and 


ents act as examiners. 


character of every future candidate,” and report 
to the board graded lists, based on competitive 
examinations, from which all nominations are 
made. Nominations are made in the order in 
Which the names appear, ranked according to 
relative qualifications. 

Boston: 

The superintendent of schools and the assist- 
ant superintendents constitute the board of ex 
aminers. In general the marking is after a 
scale of 1,000 points, 600 of which may be ob- 

‘Based upon facts compiled by the Research Bureau 


of the Public Education Association of Buffalo, Mrs 
Richard Noye, Chairman 


tained by examination and 400 for amount and 
quality of previous experience in teaching and 
governing schools. Appointments must be made 
from among the first three names on the list. 
Teachers on a sliding salary scale must pass 
promotional examinations during the second and 
sixth years of service. 

Chicago: 

Examinations are conducted by an examiner 
nominated and directed by the superintendent. 
Appointments are made from the eligible lists 
in order of standing. Teachers are elected an- 
nually. 

Cincinnati: 

The board of examiners consists of the Ssuper- 
intendent and three competent teachers ap- 
pointed by the board of education. Appoint- 
ments are made invariably in the order of rank. 
There are two lists of candidates for elementary 
schools: (a) Those who are college graduates 
and have taken work in education or have had 
two years’ experience in teaching. Their place 
on the list is determined by the average of their 
college record, their examination record, and 
their grade for practice teaching under inspec- 
tion. (b) Those who are high school graduates 
with two years of normal training or two years’ 
experience. Their place on the list is deter- 
mined by their examination record and their 
mark in practice teaching. No appointments 
are made from the second list as long as there 
are candidates on the first list. 

Cleveland: 

The board of school examiners consists of the 
“city superintendent of schools and two other 
competent teachers serving full time in the day 
schools of the city, to be appointed by the city 
board of education.” The board of examiners, 
without examination, may issue certificates to 
holders of other certificates. 

“In appointing teachers for the elementary 
schools, preference will be given, other things 
being equal, to the graduates of the normal 
training school. Assignments will be made in 
the order of general average standings in class 
work and in practice work, as indicated on the 
final report of the student, full consideration 


being given, in estimating these averages, to 
general spirit and influence, trustworthiness, 
and conduct. Graduation will not of itself en- 
title anyone to an appointment.” 

Detroit: 

The committee on teachers and schools, with 
the superintendent and such other professional 
help as they may deem proper, have charge of 
the examination of all the candidates, make the 
eligible lists and have charge of the nomination 
and assignment of all the teachers. All appoint- 
ments are made for a period of one year, and 
any teacher may be dismissed upon thirty days’ 
notice. 

Indianapolis. 

The board adopts rules for obtaining by open 
competition eligible lists from which all teach- 
ers shall be selected. The superintendent holds 
examinations for all grades of certificates. “The 
questions . . . . shall be such as to test 
the candidate’s practical knowledge of each sub- 
ject, rather than his technical knowledge of any 
textbook.” 
in the Indianapolis schools may be considered as 


“Successful experience as a teacher 


a factor in determining the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations.” 
Jersey City: 

The board of examiners consists of the super- 
intendent of schools and five persons appointed 
by the board. Separate eligible lists for each 
position are kept, with names arranged in order 
of rank. 


pointed. 


The highest name on the list is ap- 


In examinations for high school positions 
equal weight to given to (a) personality, and 
record in teaching or supervision, (b) profici- 
ency in subjects to be taught. In the examina- 
tion for grammar school principal’s certificate 
equal weight is given to the three following ele- 
ments: (a) record as teacher, (b) personality of 
applicant, (c) applicant’s proficiency in subject. 
In other school positions the same elements are 
considered. 

Los Angeles: 

Examinations are conducted by the superin- 
tendents and the teachers and schools committee 
of the board of education. The competitive 
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examination consists of two parts: (a) Oral ex- 
amination—the marking is on the scale of 100 
per cent and is the average of the individual 
marks given by members of the examining com- 
mittee. This mark expresses the combined judg- 
ment of the committee with reference to the 
candidate’s education, experience, credentials. 
recommendations, as well as personality and 
general presence. (b) Written examination— 
this examination aims to give the candidate the 
fullest opportunity for showing his ability in 
sizing up, comprehending, solving, formulating 
and presenting educational problems and situa- 
tions as well as his attitude towards them. It 
covers the theory and practice of education and 
is in the form of a thesis or essay upon a topic 
selected by the candidate from a list of subjects 
prepared by the superintendents. The candi- 
date’s final mark is the average of the marks for 
the oral and written examination, and deter- 
mines his place upon the eligible list. Candi- 
dates having the highest averages will be chosen 
first. 

Milwaukee: 

Examinations are held by the board’s com- 
mittee on examinations and appointments. Ap- 
pointments depend largely upon the recommen- 
dation of the principal having a vacancy. This 
recommendation, after receiving the endorse- 
ment of the superintendent, is passed to the com- 
mittee on appointments and thence to the board 
for approval. In the grades, preference is usu- 
ally given to substitutes who have proved their 
worth. Persons are rarely appointed without a 
personal interview. 

New Orleans: . 

The superintendent and board, or a committee 
appointed by the president of the board, hold 
examinations. Papers are graded by an examin- 
ing committee of teachers or principals or both. 
Each paper is graded by two examiners, each 
independently, and the average of the findings 
of both is the final average. 

When vacancies occur in elementary schools 
the superintendent must recommend to the board 
the selection of the teacher having the highest 
standing. If the accredited list is exhausted, 
the vacancies are filled from the list of eligible 
substitutes, the superintendent recommending 
the teacher best qualified in his opinion to fill 
the position, stating his reasons therefor. 

Percentages obtained in promotional exami- 
nations may be disregarded in making appoint 
ments of vice-principals and principals in ele 
mentary schools. 

To be placed on the eligible list for high 
schools, candidates must either present creden 
tials or pass an examination. From the eligible 
list, the teacher best qualified to fill a vacancy 
is recommended by the superintendent for ap 
proval by the board. 

New York: 

The superintendent of schools and four pro 
fessional educators not otherwise connected with 
the school department constitute the board of 
examiners. Each of the four examiners is paid 
$6,000 per year. 
who pass the required tests of character, scholar 
Appointments are 


They issue licenses to “those 


ship, and general fitness.” 
made from the three highest names on the eligi 
ble list. 
Omaha: 

The committee on examination of teachers 
consists of three members selected by the board 
from the grade teachers and high school faculty 
on recommendation of the superintendent, to 
gether with such advisory members as the super 
intendent may select. The committee is under 
the immediate supervision of the superintend- 
ent. “Superior qualifications as to moral char- 
acter, cheerfulness and compliance with instruc- 
tions, practical skill in teaching, and profes- 
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sional spirit, shall be especially regarded in th: 
employment and continuance of teachers.” 
Philadelphia: 

The superintendent of schools holds examina- 
tions. Eligible lists are prepared by the board 
of superintendents “on the basis of information 
normal 


received from the principals of the 


school and the school of pedagogy, the results of 
the examinations, the reports of assistant super 
intendents and such other reliable knowledge as 
by the 
Appointments are made from the three 


may be possessed superintendent of 
schools.” 
highest names on the list, except to high or nor- 
mal schools. 
Rochester: 

The superintendent and two examiners with 
educational qualifications (city principals or 
teachers not eligible) constitute the board of ex- 
aminers. This board prepares an eligible list 
graded according to scholarship, character and 
general fitness. Principals are appointed from 
the first ten names on the eligible list. The 
superintendent and the principal of a school con- 
stitute a board for the nomination of teachers 
for such school from the first 25 names on the 
eligible list for teachers. 

Salt Lake City: 

The board of examiners consists of the super- 
intendent, and two or more other members hav- 
ing practical experience as teachers, elected by 
the board. The board examines by written or 
oral tests. “Superior qualifications as to scholas- 
tic attainments, pedagogical knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and method, tact in managing a 
school, moral character, devotion, industry, com- 
ity and practical skill shall be especially re- 
garded in the employment, continuance and re- 
muneration of teachers.” 

San Francisco: 

The board of education conducts “a competi- 
tive civil service examination for the appoint- 
substitute list of the 
Such ex- 


ment of teachers” to the 
elementary day and evening schools. 
aminations are “both written and oral on the 
theory and practice of teaching, and such other 
topics as may from time to time be announced 
by the board.” “Teachers are appointed in the 
order of their standing.” 

St. Louis: 

Examinations are conducted by the superin 
tendent, assistant superintendents, principals of 
high schools and such supervisors, principals and 
teachers as the superintendent may select. The 
board intends to call in rotation on the persons 
placed on the eligible list, when their services 
are needed, but it does not enter into any obliga 
tion to employ any applicant on the list. 
Washington: 

The board of examiners consists of the super- 
intendent, and two heads of departments desig- 
nated annually by the board of education. The 
general scope of examination is (a) written ex- 
amination, (b) oral examination, to enable ex- 
aminers to estimate applicant’s general personal 
consideration of 


fitness and involving “the 


knowledge, culture, education, experience, gen- 
resourcefulness, record as a 


(c) practical test or 


eral impression, 
student and teacher, ete.” 
demonstration of ability to teach (except in cer 
tain subjects). The written examination counts 
60 credits: other examinations, 40 credits. At 
least 40 credits must be obtained in the written 
examination. 

The Superintendent and the Examinations. 

These summaries show that the superintend 
ent usually has an important part in the exam- 
ination of prospective teachers. In sixteen out 
of the nineteen cities studied, the superintendent 
is a member of the examining body. In two of 
the remaining cities he directs and supervises 
the examining body. 


Other professional educators are commonly 
on the examining board. In Baltimore anq 


Boston the superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendents constitute the board of examiners. In 
New York City, Rochester and St. Louis the 
superintendent, together with members possegs- 
ing educational qualifications but not actively 
engaged in teaching, have charge of th exam- 
inations. 

In Cincinnati, Cleveland, Omaha and Wash 
ington, teachers are required to serve on the 
board ol examiners. Chicago has ali examiner 
at the head of its examinations department, who 
is directed by the superintendent of schools. 

In Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Mil 
waukee and San Francisco the board of educa- 
tion has a direct relation to the examinations, 

These facts record the growling recognition on 
the part ot boards of education that satisfactory 
examinations cannot be given except by thos 
who are familiar at first hand with th prob- 
lems of the teacher. They suggest, moreover, 
that there is much to be gained by making use 
of the actual teaching staff of the city. The 
viewpoint of the teacher is different from that of 
the supervisory officer, being based upon daily, 
intimate contact with the real problems of the 
classroom. 

The scope and character of the examinations 
vary considerably, but in the main they are com- 
petitive and cover a considerable range of quali- 
fications outside of those pertaining to the art of 
teaching. 

For instance, in Baltimore the examiners as- 
certain “the training, knowledge, aptness for 
teaching, and character of every future candi- 
date.” 


ates is determined by the average of their col- 


In Cincinnati the rank of college gradu 


lege record, their examination record and their 
grade for practice teaching under supervision. 
In Cleveland, standing in class work while in 
training and in practice work must be supple- 
mented by consideration of “cveneral spirit and 
influence, trustworthiness, and conduct.” In 
Indianapolis, practical knowledge rather than 
knowledge of textbooks is required. 

selection of 


Examiners are realizing that the 


teachers must be based upon more than mere 
book knowledge, or even proficiency in impart- 
ing knowledge. The personal characteristics of 
the applicant, her probable influence upon the 
young lives entrusted to her care, her grasp of 
educational principles, her attitude toward her 
profession, her outlook on life—all these are ele 
ments entering into the problem of selection. 
No wonder that the old written examination, the 
cuoice “sight-unseen,” has given way to a 
method whereby these intangible yet important 
elements may count one-half or even two-thirds 
in the ranking of candidates. 

In nine of the nineteen cities, teachers are se- 
lected in order of standing, when vacancies 
In three cities, teachers may be selected 
In Roch- 


teachers are chosen 


occur. 
from among the three highest names, 


ester, elementary school 


from among the 25 highest names. 

Particularly in this day of specialization it 
would seem wise to give the selecting body some 
slight choice of candidates, to enable it to select 
a person fitted by temperament to meet the prob- 
lems of a given position. 

Essentials in Selection. 

To secure the type of teachers which the pub- 
lie schools of today needs, the writer urges that 
four conditions must be met: 

The examinations should be under the 
direction of educational experts. The superin- 
tendent, together with representatives of the 
supervisory and teaching force of the city, and 
wisely called 


upon, should determine the scope and character 


First: 


such other educators as may be 


of the examinations. 
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DENVERS OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


that 


promis¢ 


There is no word in the English language 


contains at once so much of hope, ot 


and of optimism as opportunity. It beckons, 
allures and incites to greater endeavor the raw 
youth, who has not yet found himself, and the 
tired misfit, who has not found his voeation. 
When the school board and the superintendent 
of the Denver school system decided last fall to 
establish a school that would promote 
and the 
houses of the city there was but one name that 


efficiency 


stores business 


among the shops, the 
seemed to fit the work contemplated; so the 
school was named Opportunity Publie School. 
An old grade school building, one block out 
side the central business zone, was chosen as its 
gold letters that 
flash back the light of the sun by day, and glit 


home. Over the doorway in 
ter by night under a strong flood of electric 
light, appear those symbolic words, like a portent 
of success. 

The Denver Opportunity School differs from 
the ordinary vocational school in some striking 
essentials. It helps the struggling boy or girl, 
man or woman, in a few hours as readily as it 
teaches 
things which the vocational schools of the coun- 
One 


gives a six months’ course. It some 


try have not attempted. does not have to 
be a student there in order to receive assistance. 

Two months ago a young girl stepped into the 
office of the principal, Miss Emily Griffith. She 
wore a troubled look upon her face and carried 
beneath her arm a huge bundle of papers. 

“May I help you, dear?” asked Miss Griffith. 
“dear” to Miss 


Griffith, whether she is an office employe or a 


The struggling girl is always 


domestic. 


“Tl am a sten- 
She named the head of a 
firm as her employer. 


“T don’t know,” was the reply. 
ographer.” business 
“T secured a position a 
week ago, but it is my first, and I am not yet 
as competent as I should be. My employer today 
gave the month’s bills to me. There are hun 
dreds of them.” She despairingly dropped the 
bundle upon Miss Griffith’s desk, and it truly 
seemed a hopeless task. cannot do 
time. | never attended the 
Opportunity School, but I have read of it and 
thought you might suggest a way to help me 


out of my difficulty.” 


“T simply 


the work in have 


“OCome with me,” said Miss Griffith. They 





Edgar C. MacMechen 


entered the stenography class, where Miss Grif- 
fith distributed the bills. 


evening, and the speed class, composed of girls 


It was 6 o’clock in the 


from the business offices, was in session. 


“Here are some exercises, girls,” said Miss 
Griffith pleasantly. Within an hour the work 


was completed. 

“But,” said the girl, “what shall I say to my 
employer if he asks me how I 
done ?” 

“My child,” smiled Miss Griffith, “if your em- 
ployer says nothing, follow his example. It will 
be well for you to learn here and now that when 


got the work 


she opens her mouth, a woman often says more 
than is required. 
the truth.” 

The employer did question the girl and re- 
ceived the truth. Instead of becoming provoked 
he was pleased at the ingenuity displayed by his 
new stenographer, and she has never been forced 
to apply for outside help again. Her quick wit 
and the Opportunity School undoubtedly saved 
her position. 


If he questions you tell him 


There are hundreds of such instances in the 
records of the Opportunity School that, in them- 
selves, offer inspiring lessons in psychology and 
More than one student in the school 
has been enabled to hold his job from day to 
day, by application of timely knowledge gained 
the night before in his class, until he has had 
sufficient which to 


success, 


time in master unfamiliar 
details in his work. 

The secret of the success attained by the Op- 
portunity School may be very briefly told. 
Superintendent Carlos M. Cole and Miss Grif- 
fith laid its foundations upon this simple theory : 
that instruction to beginners should be given by 
successful workers in the shop, the store and the 
office. The instructors, therefore, know thru ex- 
perience what stumbling blocks lie in the way of 
the green worker. Their lessons are practical 
as well as theoretical. The contact of the un- 
trained worker with the men and women who are 
actually performing the industrial detail work 
of the city opens unprecedented avenues of em- 
ployment to the students. 

There are 1,600 students enrolled in the Op 
portunity School. Practically every one is a 
worker, who is trying to better his social or 


A blackboard in the hall- 


economic condition. 











School, where the 


b.. may receive h 


The employment bureau of the Opportunity School is a model of its kind. 


way bears the simple legend, “Help One An- 
other.” Every worker who hears of a vacancy, 
and the worker learns of these before any out- 
sider can possibly gain the information, posts a 
notice upon the board. It will readily be seen 
that the Opportunity School employment bureau 
cannot be rivaled for efficiency. 

The centric idea upon which the Opportunity 
It catches the 
derelict, rehabilitates him and sends him forth 
again upon the voyage of life, imbued with new 
hope; it finds for the misfit the vocation for 
which he is best suited, and supplies special 
training in that line; it discovers the natural 
talents and inclinations of the untried boy or 
girl, and guides the youthful mind in the proper 
way. 


School is based is quick service. 


Probably the most wnique of the classes is 
called the Ungraded Country School. It is here’ 
that the specials, or emergency cases, are han- 
dled. Of the ninety in this class, ranging in 
age between 18 and 60 years, the average left 
school in the sixth grade. But, wherever the 
education stopped, the teacher begins at that 
point, and gives all a sound rudimentary educa- 
tion. A American, 40 years old, who 
could not read a newspaper intelligently when 


native 


he entered, has been able to hold a job as ship- 
ping clerk by taking his problems nightly to his 
Another student has received three pro- 
motions since enterfng the class last fall. An 
Austrian woman, who has held her job as head 
of the Linen department in a large hotel by hir- 
ing a boy to write her orders to subordinates, is 


class. 


learning to speak and write English. 

“One of our most pathetic experiences,” says 
Miss Griffith, “is to hear a young girl pour forth 
her longing to take a step forward in the social 
scale. We have many domestics, who are study- 
ing stenography with all the earnestness and 
eagerness in their natures. Perhaps you and I 
would not consider this an upward step, for a 
These 


girls tell me that they cannot meet young men 


domestie’s work is honorable and useful. 


upon a fair footing because they are looked upon 
as menials. They are deprived of opportunities 
for enjoyment which every young person craves 
and should have. They believe that, if they can 


rise a notch in the social scale, they will receive 





The in- 


structors, who come from Denver's industrial shops and the 1,300 students, most of whom have 


positions, 


unite in making this department highly efficient 


Miss Emily Griffith, principal of 


the school, is pointing with a piece of chalk 


2] 
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TOP ROW (left) 


Denver woman He was a chief in his tribe 
government shall have become stabilized again 





A class of foreigners studying English 
the photo are Japs, Chinese, Mexicans, an Indian, Norwegians, and Austrians 
One of the Mexicans is an assistant mine manager, who left Old Mexico until its 

RIGHT—Girls studying to become dental assistants 








Twenty nationalities are represented in these classes. In 
The Indian is a gardener who married a wealthy 


Learn the names and 


uses of dental instruments, how to prepare compounds for filling teeth, sterilization processes and stenography 
MIDDLE ROW (left)—Girls who wish to become manicurists are taught that to command respect they must act and 


dress in a respectable manner. 
Sales by the girls make this class self-supporting. 


RIGHT—tThe millinery class making paper roses in the Denver Opportunity Public School 


30TTOM ROW (left) —‘ Never use rouge or dress loudly”’ is the dictum of the instructor in the hairdressing class, Denver 
Opportunity School. RIGHT—The Opportunity School has a store furnished by the Colorado Manufacturers’ Association, 


where practical lessons in salesmanship are given 


from life more consideration, more pleasure, and 
a decent chance for marriage.” 

The specter of social standing arises again in 
the manicuring and hairdressing class. Here 
the object of the instructor is to dignify the 
profession in the eyes of the students, and to 
make the path a safe one for girls to follow. 
The class is directed by the head hairdresser 
for a large hairdresser establishment, and this 
is the lesson she teaches by constant reiteration: 

“Any disrepute that attaches to the occupa- 
tion is brought upon it by the girls themselves. 
The work, in itself, is respectable. But the girl 
who thinks it necessary in her work to dress 
loudly, talk in a vulgar tone, and use rouge and 
cosmetics upon her own person is hurting herself 
and her sister workers. The large parlors want 
the wholesome girl.” 

An idea of the curriculum may be imparted 
to the reader by a list of the classes. They in- 
clude: The dentistry class and class for dental 
assistants, where girls learn dental terms, sten- 


ography, the appearance and uses of dental in- 
struments; three stenographic classes, one of 
which is a speed class for office workers; a mil- 
linery and sewing class that is self-supporting; 
a bookkeepers’ class; a first-year high-school 
elass in English, algebra and elementary 
scienee; an eighth grade class for working boys, 
who will enter high school next fall; cooking 
classes that include a scientific dietary class for 
nurses, a housekeepers’ class for prospective and 
present housewives, and a food value class for 
instruction in preparing proper meals for school 
girls, children generally and babies; mechanical 
drawing and woodwork classes; an automobile 
class, where the students learn the theory and 
practice of mechanics by working upon automo 
biles furnished by motor agencies; and a sales 
manship class, which the Colorado Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has fitted with a complete school 
store. 

Denver business interests have taken a pater 


nal interest in the school. The Tramway Com 


pany sends its shopmen there two afternoons 


every week and pays them while they study 


mechanical drawing. The electrical companies 
mapped out a six months’ course, which gives 
the student the information the companies de 
sire their employes to have, and they ve jobs 


to all graduates. The Western Union Ts legraph 
Company sends its boys there to learn stenog 
raphy and typewriting, and has volunteered to 
train in its own offices any student who wishes 
to take up telegraphy. Many Denver society 
women send their maids to the cooking classes. 

The Opportunity School also offers a lesson 
in patriotism. Four hundred naturalized ej; 
zens of the United States, graduates of this 
school, passed their examinations with flying 
colors. They were given thoro instruction in 
history and 


American Three 


classes of foreigners, comprising twenty nation- 


vovernment. 
alities, are studying English there. Some of 
the applicants had to be led to the classroom. 
The teacher never uses any but English words in 
the classroom. 

The outstanding feature of the Opportunity 
School is its practicability. It performs a s , 
vice and fulfills a want that the vocational. 
manual training and trade schools do not sup 
ply. Much of its success is due to the happy 
selection of a principal. Miss Grifthth, who 
started life as a farmer’s girl and began to teach 
when fourteen years old, knows what it means 
education. The 
innermost fibers of her heart are wound about 
Who ean doubt 


that its great success is due as much to that in 


to grub and dig and toil for an 


very classroom and student. 


tense personal interest in the work, as to the 
very efficient and svstematie manner in which 


the work is being earried out ? 


BEN BLEWETT—AN APPRECIATION. 
Geo. Plaft Knox. 


For the second time in the space of ten years 
and without warning St. Louis has been called 
upon to mourn the death of its Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Nine years ago next month 
Dr. Frank Louis Soldan, Superintendent of In 
struction, was stricken with apoplexy while on a 
street car in this city, and now with like sudden 
ness comes the staggering loss of Superintend 
ent Ben Blewett. 

Dr. Blewett for the past year had been in 
robust health, frequently saying that his physi 
cal condition was the best in years. During the 
week previous to his death he suffered from 
what seemed to be a slight attack of the grippe 
but was assured by physicians that his condi- 
tion showed no alarming symptoms. On Tuesday, 
January 23rd, he left us for Washington, D. C 
feeling somewhat better, and full of interest in 
the prospective meetings of the Congress of Con 
structive Patriotism. The papers have told how 
in the midst of an argument from the floor dur- 
ing one of the meetings of this Congress, on 
Friday, the 26th, he was stricken with apoplexy 
while yet speaking. 

The funeral services on Tuesday, January 30th, 
were conducted by the Board of Education in the 
beautiful auditorium of the Soldan High School, 
a place which seems peculiarly fitting in view 
of Dr. Blewett’s special pride in this great school 
which is the product of his ripe educational 
experience. 

The last year brought to Dr. Blewett rich 
evidence of the honor and esteem in which he 
was held by the great public which he had 
served for nine years in the capacity of Superin- 
tendent 

The public schools of the city were facing the 
worst crisis of their history in the total inade- 
quacy of funds for the erection of buildings 
necessary to care for the growing enrollment of 
school children. With his aggressive determina 
tion Dr. Blewett carried the pressing needs of 
the schools before the Board of Education and 
urged them upon the people of the city with un- 
answerable arguments. The citizens by an over: 
whelming majority indicated their approval of 
the progress which the schools had made and 
showed their faith in the continuance of the 
sane, steady growth that had obtained thruout 
Dr. Blewett’s administration. The approval of 
a bond issue was in Dr. Blewett’s opinion but a 


Concluded on Page 71 
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LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS 


Harry R. 


Criterions of the Teacher’s Civil Responsibility. 

As is suggested by the foregoing consideration 
of the 
teacher is responsible in damages to a pupil that 
he has punished immoderately, or with unfit in- 


limits of permissible punishment, a 


struments of correction, or with an improper 
motive, or for the infraction of an unreasonable 
rule. It also has been held that he cannot leg 
ally inflict punishment wantonly and without 
eause (75 Am. Dee. 774), or when the reason 
therefor is unknown to the pupil (32 Am. Rep. 
128), or when the matter for which punishment 
is administered is outside of his jurisdiction 
(17 Am. Rep. 471). 

Exactly when a teacher becomes civilly re 
sponsible to his pupil for punishing him, how 
ever, is a difficult question on which the courts 
are not entirely in accord. Roughly speaking 
there are two classes of cases in which this ques- 
tion may arise: (1) where the injury of which 
the pupil complains is temporary and (2) where 
it is permanent. 

In view of the discretionary nature of the 
teacher’s authority to inflict punishment, the 
difficulty of determining afterwards whether 
the line between reasonable and unreasonable 
punishment has been overstepped, and the pre- 
sumption that a teacher will exercise his author- 
ity to punish only so far as is proper, reason- 
able and necessary, there is a class of cases hold- 
ing, Where the injury is merely temporary, that 
a teacher is not liable for error of judgment for 
punishment which to the jury seems to have 
gone somewhat beyond what was reasonable and 
necessary for a correction of the offence com- 
mitted (Note, 65 L. R. A. 895). Altho the pun- 
ishment is unnecessarily excessive, if it is not 
of a nature to cause lasting injury, and if the 
teacher acts in good faith, he is not liable for an 
assault and battery (84 Ill. App. 270; 9 Atl. 722; 
48 So. E. 602: 48 S. W. 579: 35 Wis. 150; 5 
Clark Note, 31 Am. Dec. 419). Ac- 


cordingly, where the pupil’s injury is temporary 


Pa.—78; 
only, and the marks ‘left by a switching pass 
away in a few days, the teacher inflicting the 
punishment is not responsible, when he has acted 
honestly in the performance of duty according tu 
his sense of right (31 A. M. Dee. 416). 

Other cases, however, expressing in the writ 
er’s opinion the better view, do not go so far in 
granting the teacher immunity from damages 
for inflicting temporary injury by way of pun- 
ishment. According to them a teacher is not to 
be held liable on the ground of the excess of 
punishment, unless the punishment is clearly 
excessive and would be held so in the general 
judgment of reasonable men. Reasonable men 
are those who think and reason intelligently. 
The correct rule holds the teacher liable if he 
inflicts a punishment which the general judg- 
ment of such men, after thought and reflection, 
would call clearly excessive. If the punishment 
is of this nature, a teacher is liable for such 
excess, tho he acted from good motives in in 
flicting the punishment, and in his own judg- 
ment considered it necessary and not excessive. 
But if there be any reasonable doubt whether 
the punishment is excessive, the teacher should 
have the benefit of the doubt. Accordingly an 
instruction that punishment to be beyond the 
legal limit must be so excessive as to excite the 
instant condemnation of all men allows a teacher 
more than a reasonable and lawful discretion 
and is erroneous, since it allows a teacher to 
proceed in severity of punishment until it be- 
comes so great as to excite the instant condem- 
nation of all men, the stupid and ignorant as 
well as the rational and intelligent (57 Am. Rep. 
818; 76 Am. Dec. 156; 4 Gray—Mass.—36; 19 


Trusler, Dean, College of Law, University of Florida. 


Vt. 102; 88 Mo. App. 354; 2 Atl. 841: 7 Atl. 
273; 4 Ind. 632; 37 N. E. 558; 3 Am. St. Rep. 
3rd Ed.—p. 294). 

It should not be coneluded that punishment 


645; Cooley on Torts 


is excessive, however, merely because it is pain- 
ful and annoying to the pupil. As has been 
well said, the legitimate object of chastisement 
is to inflict punishment by the pain which it 
causes as well as by the degradation which it 
implies, and it does not follow that the chastise- 
ment is cruel and excessive because pain is pro- 
duced or abrasions of the skin result from the 
instrument used by the teacher (3 Am. St. Rep. 
645). 

We come now to consider the liability of a 
teacher who in punishing a pupil inflicts perma- 
nent injury upon him: The rule has been laid 
down generally that a teacher exceeds the limit 
of his authority to punish pupils when he in- 
flicts lasting injury; he acts within the limits 
of it when he inflicts temporary pain (16 Am. 
St. Rep. 31; 31 Am. Dec. 416; 5 Pa. L. J. 78; 
45 Wis. 150; 68 N. C. 322). 
cases this is true, because when the punishment 
permanently injures a pupil it generally will be 
found excessive or prompted by an improper 
motive. 


Doubtless in most 


In such cases there is abundant author- 
ity for holding the teacher liable. This state- 
ment of the rule, however, is believed to be in- 
accurate, because its literal application would 
impose liability upon a teacher in exceptional 
cases, where permanent injury to a pupil results 
from the punishment, altho it was administered 
in a proper spirit without negligence or immod- 
eration. Certainly in such cases a teacher should 
not be held responsible, and under such circum- 
stances the courts have refused to impose any 
liability upon him. 

Thus a teacher is not liable in damages for 
causing injury, in inflicting reasonable punish- 
ment, by reason of an unknown constitutional 
weakness in a pupil (7 Ohio Dec. 585; 35 Oye. 
1139); altho a pupil known to have some in- 
firmity may require special consideration (11 
N. E. 605; 14 N. E. 68). 


held, an act done by a teacher without malice 


Similarly, it has been 


or negligence to correct his pupil is not action- 
able, altho it may cause a permanent injury. In 
this case a teacher threw a pencil at a pupil who 
was not paying attention to the recitation. The 
pupil turned his head just at the time the pencil 
reached him, and it struck him in the eye, caus- 
ing partial, if not total, blindness. Whether or 
not the teacher was liable to the pupil was said 
to be a question for the jury under the following 
instructions: “If the jury find that the defend- 
ant acted maliciously, he will be liable to the 
plaintiff for the consequent injury and damage; 
but, if he inflicted a permanent injury in at- 
tempting to enforce the discipline of his school, 
and in so doing failed to exercise ordinary care, 
he will still be liable to the plaintiff if the jury 
further find that the injury was the natural and 
proper result of his negligence, and that the de- 
fendant, in the light of the attending circum- 
stances, and in the exercise of ordinary care, 
ought reasonably to have foreseen that a per- 
manent injury would be the natural and prob- 
able consequence of his act” (102 Am. St. Rep. 
528). 
Who May Sue the Teacher. 

We come now to consider to whom a teacher is 
responsible for an illegal exercise of his powers 
of discipline. This obviously depends upon the 
character of the violation of the pupil’s rights, 
and all the circumstances of the case. The 
wrong complained of may arise in various ways. 
The teacher illegally may refuse to instruct a 
pupil, wrongfully expel him, punish him without 


» 
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justification, or cause his death by the employ- 
ment of excessive force. 

It is stated generally that a teacher is not 
liable to any action by a parent for refusing to 
receive and instruct his children. This holding 
is put upon the ground that there is no privity 
of contract between the parent and the teacher, 
and thus the former is not the person injured 
and entitled to recover damages in his own right 
(34 Am. Dee. 53; 8 Cush. Mass. -161). Like- 
wise, it is said, the parent cannot sue for dam- 
ages for the wrongful expulsion or suspension of 
his child from school, the theory being that the 
wrongful deprivation of an education is an in- 
jury to the child alone (14 Barb. 222; 88 Me. 
376; 28 S. E. 684). At common law the rule is 
firmly established that a parent cannot maintain 
a suit for a wrong done to his minor child, un- 
less by virtue thereof he has incurred a direct 
pecuniary injury by reason of loss of service or 
expenses necessarily consequent thereon. Cer- 
tainly the parent of a child unlawfully denied 
the privileges of the public schools suffers no 
loss of his child’s services. Whether, however, 
when the parent, under such circumstances, 
hires a tutor or sends his child away to school 
in order to prevent any interruption of his edu- 
cation, he can be said to incur expenses neces- 
sarily consequent to the wrong done to his child, 
is a question not yet specifically passed upon by 
the courts. If in legal contemplation he does, he 
is entitled to a recovery from the teacher of the 
sum reasonably expended for such purposes (13 
L. R. A. N. S. 357; 20 L. R. A. N. S. 205). 

In employing the power of expelling or sus- 
pending a pupil a teacher should exercise judg 
ment and discretion, but he is not liable in dam- 
ages for errors of judgment in that regard if he 
act without malice, wantonness, or intention to 
wrong the pupil (35 Am. Rep. 163; 13 TIl. App. 
520; 61 Am. Dee. 256; 27 Am. Rep. 343; 29 
Ohio St. 89). 
to admit a pupil or expel him under circum- 
stances making his conduct actionable under the 
above rule, the pupil himself may sue the teacher 
(35 Cye. 1143). 


cases cannot maintain the action of assumpsit, 


Should a teacher, however, refuse 


It is true the pupil in such 


as there is no implied contract between the 
teacher and a pupil in the public schools that 
the former shall teach the latter, but he may 
bring an action of trespass on the case against 
the teacher (2 Ill. App. 584). While a pupil 
cannot recover of a teacher the cost of board and 
tuition paid by him in attending another school 
after his expulsion, unless it is paid out of his 
own property or funds, he nevertheless may re- 
cover for the injury to his feelings or to his 
standing in the community because of such ex- 
pulsion (72 N. E. 91). 


If a minor child is punished illegally by a 
teacher, the right of action for the direct results 
of the injury is in the child himself. This is 
because the right of personal security belongs to 
the child and he has the same right of action 
for its violation that an adult would have. So 
for the pain and suffering which results from 
the injury, the crippling or disfigurement of his 
body, the permanent injuries, if any, the right 
of action is in the child himself to be recovered 
by him in a suit brought by his next friend 
(Peck’s Domestic Relations p. 268). Reparation 
should be given for the impaired capacity of the 
child to earn a living after the attainment of his 
majority; before this time he is not entitled to 
the proceeds of his own labor (8 Am. St. Rep. 
615: 12 Am. St. Rep. 320; 46 Am. St. Rep. 818). 
The child also should be compensated for any 
injuries to his health (8 R. C. L., p. 469) and 
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for the possible shortening of his expectancy of 
life (36 L. R. A. 683); and there is authority 
for saying that the impairment of a young 
woman’s prospect of marriage as a result of her 
injury may be considered in estimating the dam- 
ages which she is entitled to recover (8 R. C. L., 
p. 467). 

A parent, however, has no right of action 
against a teacher who wrongfully injures his 
child, unless thereby he has suffered pecuniary 
injury thru the loss of the child’s services, or 
has been put to extra expense in fulfilling his 
duty of care and maintenance (79 Am. Dec. 
483; 88 Am. St. Rep. 43; 11 S. W. 1091; Note, 
48 Am. Dec. 622; 29 Cyc. 1638). He cannot 
recover for his own pain and humiliation result- 
ing from his child’s disfigurement (8 R. C. L., 
p. 515), but he can recover for expenses reason- 
ably incurred for medical treatment, for any 
other increased cost of maintenance, and for any 
loss of his child’s services occasioned by the in- 
jury (13 L. R. A. N. S. 357; 88 Am. St. Rep. 
43; Note, 48 Am. Dec. 622). As between the 
parents, this right of recovery belongs primarily 
to the father, but as a general rule it is given to 
the mother where by reason of the father’s death 
or otherwise the right to the custody and ser- 
vices of the child has devolved upon her (29 
Oye. 1637). It is apparent from the foregoing 
principles that in many cases of illegal punish- 
ment, especially where moderate chastisement of 
a pupil has been administered for the infraction 
of an unreasonable rule, the parent suffers no 
pecuniary loss and consequently has no right of 
action against the teacher. 

Should a teacher by the application of exces- 
sive force cause the death of a pupil, he is guilty 
of the crime of man slaughter or even murder 
according to the circumstances (1 Hale, P. C. 
454; Note, 65 L. R. A. 896; 16 Am. St. Rep. 31). 
By the common law, however, no action will lie 
to recover damages for his death, however close 
may be the relation between the deceased and 
the plaintiff, and however clearly the death may 
involve pecuniary loss to the plaintiff. Where 
the parent’s enjoyment of his child’s services is 
ended by the child’s instantaneous death, the 
parent is wholly without remedy; but where the 
child lives for a time, altho death eventually 
results, the parent may recover for his loss of 
services intermediate the death of the child and 
the wrongful act occasioning it. No action, how- 
ever, is maintainable for the death itself (48 
Am. Dec. 633; 41 L. R. A. 807; 18 L. R. A. N.S. 
316). 

This harsh rule of the common law, however, 
has been changed by statute. Lord Campbell’s 
Act, passed in England in 1846, permitted the 
executor or administrator of the deceased to sue 
the wrong doer for the benefit of certain rela- 
tives; and at the present time there are statutes 
in force in nearly all the states substantially 
embodying the provisions of Lord Campbell’s 
Act, insofar as the right to maintain an action 
for wrongful death is concerned, altho the pro- 
visions of the different statutes vary widely. The 
measure of damages by or on behalf of a parent 
for the death of a minor child usually is held to 
be the pecuniary loss suffered by the parent by 
reason of such death. But in some states a sola- 
tium for the mental anguish or distress due to 
the death of the child also may be awarded by 
the jury (8 R. C. L., pp. 719, 724, 835, 838). 

Criminal Liability of Teachers 

In punishing a pupil it is possible in theory 
for a teacher to commit the crimes of assault, 
battery, false imprisonment, or felonious homi- 
cide, according to the circumstances. An assault 
is an apparent attempt, by violence, to do cor- 
poral hurt to another (35 Am. Dec. 735; 14 N. 
FE. 916). A battery is an assault in which force 
is applied, by material agencies, to the person of 





BEN BLEWETT, 
Died January 26, 1917. (See Editorial.) 


another, either mediately or immediately (7 So. 
154; 69 Ind. 3040). False imprisonment is any 
unlawful restraint of one’s liberty, whether in a 
place set apart for imprisonment generally, or 
used only on the particular occasion, and 
whether between walls or not, effected either by 
physical force actually applied, or by words and 
array of such forces (54 Am. Dee. 250; 39 Tex. 
53). Felonious homicides are divided into two 
classes, murder and manslaughter. Murder is 
the voluntary killing of any person of malice 
aforethought, whether express or implied by law 
(4 Bl. Com. 194; 5 Cush.—Mass.—295). Man- 
slaughter is distinguished from murder by being 
done without malice, either express or implied; 
as where the homicide is voluntary but upon 
sudden heat, or involuntary in the commission 
of some unlawful act (5 Cush.—Mass.—295; 25 
Miss. 385). 

No American cases have been found where 
prosecutions have been instituted for mere as- 
saults upon a pupil, but where the pupil is put 
in reasonable fear of immediate, illegal punish- 
ment, no reason is apparent why a prosecution 
for an assault is not maintainable (See 13 Q. B. 
D. 225). The Supreme Court of Indiana has 
held that the detention of a pupil for a short 
time after school hours as a penalty for some 
misconduct or omission, however mistaken the 
teacher may be as to the justice or propriety of 
imposing such a penalty at any particular time, 
does not constitute false imprisonment, unless 
imposed from wanton, wilful, or malicious 
motives (60 Am. Rep. 709). In this case there 
was no finding as to the reasonableness of the 
rule for the infraction of which the punishment 
was inflicted; and if the rule in fact were unrea- 
sonable, there is as much reason for saying that 
detention for its breach constitutes false im- 
prisonment as for saying, as courts have done, 
that chastisement for the violation of an unrea- 
sonable rule constitutes a battery (18 N. E. 266; 
9 Am. St. Rep. 820; 17 Am. Rep. 471; 32 Am. 
Rep. 128), or that expulsion therefor renders 
the teacher liable in damages (79 Ill. 567; 68 
So. 323). 

Altho an act ordinarily criminal be intention- 
ally committed, it may fail of being a crime be- 
cause by reason of particular circumstances the 
law deems it justifiable or excusable (Clark’s 
Criminal Law—2nd Ed.—p. 90). Thus, in each 
case where the teacher is prosecuted for inflict- 
ing punishment upon a pupil, the question to be 
determined is whether he has gone beyond the 
limits fixed by law. We have considered the 
different views of the limits fixed by law when 
the punishment is complained of as a tort. Is 


the criterion of permissible punishment t!] 
same, whether the injury be complained of as a 
tort or as a crime? Whatever is a criminal as- 
sault and battery is also a tortious assault and 
battery, “for where the same wrongful acts cause 
damage to private individuals, they come 
directly within the definition of torts, and are 
such” (1 Cooley on Torts—3rd Ed. p. 145). 
This is assumed by legal authors, who often cite 
eases defining particular crimes in order to 
establish the limits of corresponding torts. In 
some cases, however, the definition of a partic 
ular crime is narrower than the definition of a 
corresponding tort. Thus, according to some 
authorities, a criminal assault is not so wide as 
a tortious assault (Burdick on Torts—2nd Ed. 
p. 266), altho other courts make no distinction 
between them (Clark on Criminal Law—2nd 
Ed.- p. 225). But if the assault has become a 
battery by the application of force, it is believed 
that the elements constituting civil battery also 
constitute criminal battery. “An action to re- 
cover damages for assault and battery,” says 
Bishop, “may proceed at the same time with the 
indictment for the same thing” (1 Bishop’s 
Criminal Law—Sth Ed.—265). And, according 
to another standard authority, a teacher is 
chargeable both criminally and civilly where the 
punishment inflicted upon the child is unjusti 
fied or goes beyond the reasonable limits fixed 
by law (2 R. C. L., p. 541). In principle, there 
fore, whatever punishment amounts to a tortious 
battery is a criminal battery also, and vice 
versa; and thus, while the teacher’s civil and 
criminal liability for the punishment of pupils 
is differently stated in the various states, in any 
particular state it should be the same. 

In laying down the limits beyond which chas 
tisement becomes criminal, we find the same 
divergence of judicial opinion encountered in 
considering the teacher’s civil responsibility. 
Thus, in accordance with the weight of author 
ity and the better reason, it is held that if the 
teacher in chastising a child exceeds the bonds 
of moderation, and inflicts cruel, merciless, or 
unnecessary punishment he is subject to indict 
ment (2 Wharton’s Criminal Law—11th Ed. 
p. 1043; 67 Ga. 349; 43 Tex. 167; 59 N. H. 473; 
37 N. E. 558; 51 Atl. 904; 24 Am. Rep. 769; 35 
Am. Rep. 216; Note, 102 Am. St. Rep. 541). 
But plainly the teacher’s calm and honest judg 
ment as to what punishment is required should 
have weight with the jury, as is the case where 
the parent punishes his child (1 Bishop’s Crim- 
inal Law—S8&th Ed.—§ 886). 

Aceording to other authorities, however, the 
rule that a teacher is liable for the infliction of 
a greater punishment than is necessary is quali 
fied, and if the punishment is not of a nature to 
cause lasting injuries, and if the teacher acts in 
good faith, he is not guilty of assault and bat 
tery (31 Am. Dec. 416; 48 S. E. 602). In order 
to be criminal, it is said, the punishment of the 
teacher must not only be excessive, but it also 
must have been inflicted with legal malice, or 
there must have been some permanent injury 
(8 So. 38). Since malice may be inferred by the 
jury from the use of an improper instrument 
(16 Am. St. Rep. 31), or from excessive punish- 
ment (48 S. E. 602), it seems that even under 
this rule, in the absence of permanent injury, 
the jury may convict the teacher of assault and 
battery by concluding, from the mode or ex- 
tent of the punishment administered, that he 
acted under the pretext of duty to gratify malice 
or other evil passion. A teacher may be held 
criminally liable for the infliction of punishment 
resulting in disfigurement or other permanent 
injury (16 Am. St. Rep. 31; 39 So. 569; 31 Am. 
Dec. 416; 23 S. FE. 431). But it is not necessary 
that the injury inflicted be of a permanent 
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Ten Rules 


M. J. 


Hundreds of new textbooks are published in 
the United States every year; and to the peda- 
gog who wishes to keep in the march of progress 
as it is chronicled in the printed page, a be- 
wildering variety of choice is offered. Practi- 
cally every subject in the curriculum is now 
well represented in the field of pedagogical liter- 
ature, of the kind meant to be put into the 
hands of students. Some of the older subjects, 
like elementary reading or Latin, present a very 
large number of titles; others, again, as is the 
case with the history of commerce or the manual 
training subjects, as yet show only one or two 
efforts on the part of teachers to crystalize in 
writing for the benefit of others the practical 
results of their experiences. Sometimes it is 
only a new edition or a revision that demands 
judgment. Sometimes a unique and new 
method in textbook form offers the opportunity 
for a remaking of the school program towards 
greater efficiency. Once in a while a whole herd 
of books will follow a leader like sheep, a single 
successful text causing a host of imitators to 
spring up. Or, again, a new method may bring 
reaction, likewise embodied in a textbook; and 
it then becomes a problem for the superintend- 
ent or the teacher as he makes his choice, to 
decide which way, after all, is right. 

Very simply stated, the choice of textbooks 
involves a threefold reaction on the part of the 
person who is engaged in the act of selection. 
He must put himself for the nonce, first of all in 
the place of the pupil who will use the book, 
who will be radically affected if the book is a 
poor one, and who will be decidedly helped if 
the book is a good one. However important the 
personality of the teacher, the pupil is in good 
part dependent on the book he is studying, and 
the book should be a useful one. Then, second- 
ly, the superintendent or the supervisor choos- 
ing a book must put himself in the teacher’s 
place. The teacher will regard gratefully a text 
that helps him, one that provides short-cuts, 
fresh methods, and clear presentation. Finally, 
there are the parents and the municipality to be 
considered, as represented by the parents and 
the Board of Education that purchase books. 
However generous communities nowadays are 
with reference to school appropriations, they 
like to know that there is a real necessity for 
textbook appropriations; and that whatever 
money is spent, is economically and effectively 
spent. It is from these three standpoints, then, 
that any textbook must be judged. 

The successive attitudes involved in these 
three standpoints may conveniently be summed 
up under the head of ten rules for the choice of 
a textbook. 

1. Analyze the subject-matter of the book. 
Is it up-to-date? it may be inquired. If a scien 
tific or historical work, does it include recent 
data? If an elementary text, has advantage 
been taken of recent discussions as to suitability 
of material or order of arrangement? Is the 
arrangement, in fact, good—systematic, orderly, 
clear, and appealing‘ Are there any notable or 
harmful omissions‘ How far does the material 
of the book fit in with the course of study you 
are using is there too much or too little? All 
these considerations are undoubtedly of vital 
importance in the choice of a text. A good text, 
in the points noticed will, indeed, often prove 
highly suggestive and may, for example, even 
effect significant changes in the course of study 
employed before the book was examined. 

2. Analyze the style. Here a double point of 
view must be preserved. In the first place, 
Is the style well within the grasp of the pupil? 
While allowance must be made for the natural 
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growth of the pupil’s vocabulary during the 
period that he is using the book, it is still true 
that some texts are written in such a way as 
to be beyond the mental development of the 
child. Subtleties may be introduced that even 
a mature adult will find it hard to comprehend, 
or phrases employed just because of their 
literary neatness. In either case, the book is 
unsuitable. The author must have had in view 
a definite audience of young people; and if this 
audience has actually been before his mind’s eye 
while he was doing his work of composition, the 
fact will be readily apparent in his style. If 
new and unusual terms are employed, they will 
be carefully and simply defined, and every 
means will be employed to make the pupil un- 
derstand fully. In the second place, after the 
matter of clearness has been considered, it may 
be well to ask, Is the style pleasant and effec- 
tive? Some textbooks are a pleasure to read. 
The author has been so much fascinated by his 
subject, and at the same time is so gifted with 
words, that the pupil will learn almost uncon- 
sciously, and assimilate practically without 
effort. Such a textbook is a treasure. There is 
no reason why a textbook should not have charm, 
and the facts of commercial geography or an 
introduction to Macaulay may be made (has in- 
deed been made) as fascinating almost as a 
novel. The ancient dry-as-dust textbook belongs 
in the diseard along with the equally ancient 
fallacy that everything useful and worth-while 
is necessarily dull, and that if anything brings 
pleasure, it is somehow sinful. All textbooks 
should be brightly written. 

3. Analyze the pedagogical devices provided. 
A good textbook presents not merely subject- 
matter well arranged and in good style; it also 
facilitates teaching. The pedagogical excellence 
of a book may inhere partly in the order of 
topics, and a keen supervisor will often be able 
to see at a glance that the author of a textbook 
has proceeded more on theory than on exper|- 
ence. Frequently, books become highly conven 
tionalized, and repeatedly drably, trom one ta 
another, the same unvarying routine. Some 
times, texts will show the results of long con- 
troversies as to proper sequence of topics, and 
manuals of English grammar, for example, vary 
amazingly in the procedure adopted for the 
treatment of the parts of speech or the complete 
sentence. Pedagogical devices are best illus- 
trated in the exercises and questions provided. 
A textbook without both of these is an anomaly. 
The exercises may be made highly original; and 
in some subjects, like chemistry or English com- 
position, the value of a book may consist rather 
in the adaptability and ingenuity of the exer- 
cises than in the body of the text. The ques- 
tions provided should not be perfunctory or 
mechanical; they should endeavor to arouse 
original thinking on the part of the pupil and 
should furthermore furnish ample opportunities 
for review. 

4. Examine the binding, the paper, the print- 
ing, and the illustrations. These are important 
elements in the choice of a book. The binding 
may be such as to ensure long life to the book, 
or it may be so flimsy that the book falls apart 
almost at.once. Simple tests will show to which 
class the book belongs. Every reputable pub- 
lisher sees to it that his books belong to the first 
class. The paper likewise may be of good or 
inferior quality. Poor paper deteriorates rapid- 
ly, of course. The print is an important con- 
sideration. Some books undoubtedly appear in 
too fine print. It may be questioned whether 
8-point type is not the finest that should be em- 
ployed anywhere in a school book, even in a 
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note. The illustrations, in this age of the photo 
drama, may prove ah added and decided attrac- 
tion. Often illustrations are a valuable aid to 
comprehension, and even geometries have been 
published in which the figures and drawings 
show unique originality. 

5. Diseover, if possible, what experienc $ 
other teachers have had with the book. If the 
book is one that has been in the market for any 
length of time, it is not difficult to do this. It 
may be that other schools of exactly similar 
type have used the book and found it useful, or 
it may develop that the book is suitable for use 
only in institutions of somewhat different char 
acter. A conflict of opinions may result in a 
more definite judgment. Teachers generally are 
very willing to assist others in the profession 
with advice along the lines indicated. 

6. If, on the other hand, the book is one 

newly issued, it may not be possible to take the 
course just mentioned. In that ease, fo into 
the author’s qualifications, experience, and pre 
vious publications—a useful method of proced- 
ure at any time. With the somewhat rigid 
guard maintained by publishers over the accept 
ance of manuscripts, it is doubtful whether even 
the keen competition existing today in the text- 
book field results in the publications of many 
poor texts. But at least in one respect some 
publishers are perhaps inclined to commit what 
may be called an error of authority. They feel 
occasionally, it would seem, that almost any 
book prepared by a college professor is thereby 
a good book. A good book it may be, from the 
standpoint of scholarship, of correctness, even 
of system, but it is not necessarily a good book 
as a production of pedagogy. One may go back 
here to two of the standpoints mentioned at the 
beginning of this article—those of the pupil and 
those of the teacher. It is not always true that 
a man of fine scholarship is in rapport with 
pupils not so mature as the ones that come to 
him and with teachers whose problems are dis 
tinctly different from his own. It may even be 
true that it is unlikely that he should be in such 
rapport. Probably an ideal combination is col 
laboration between a wideawake college pro 
fessor and an efficient secondary or elementary 
teacher. As a matter of fact, however, numer 
ous elementary and secondary teachers possess 
all the necessary qualifications of scholarship, 
and textbooks by such teachers have all desirable 
characteristics. 
7. Compare the book with other textbooks 
on the same subject. Publishers, as a rule, are 
glad to furnish books for such examinations, to 
be returned later if found unsuitable. It will 
often be the experience of the person making 
such an examination that if only it were possible 
to combine the merits of several books, an ideal 
text would result. Such a combination not be 
ing possible, one can only ghoose the text show- 
ing the greatest number of “points.” One book 
may be chosen and a syllabus prepared, per- 
haps, in which the advantages of other texts are 
briefly incorporated or indicated. 

5. Compare the book with the text you are 
now using. This pre-supposes a situation in 
which one text is to supersede another. Every 
advantage of subject matter, of presentation, 


and ot style must be weighed. ge” xtbook 


methods are outworn in time the old order 


changes, yielding place to new, in any good 
school system. <A recent issue of a technical 
magazine shows a picture of a French factory in 
ruins as a result of shell-fire, and the editor pre 
dicts that in many respects this same factory, 
if rebuilt with modern machinery, will have the 
advantage over American shops in which anti 
Concluded on Page 42 
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THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM—OUTDOORS 


Geo. W. Ehler, C. E., Consulting Expert on Physical Education, Recreation and Play, 


Modern hygi nic practice and medical thera 
peutics have been profoundly altered by the real 
ization of “out-ot-doors” and the reeent discov 
eries relating to the principles and practice of 
ventilation. The superior advantages of mov 
ing air, relatively cool and with a humidity of 
about 55, as a medium in which to grow and 
develop and keep well, or to recuperate from 
illness, or to work, or to play, have been amply 
demonstrated in recent years. 

A major result of thi spread of this knowledg 
has been the development of a new public atti 
tude and sentiment toward measures designed 
to promote the wider use of the free air. Among 
other expressions of this attitude are the large 
support given to the playground movement and 
the vast increase of participation in outdoor 
sports and games by all ages and both sexes. In 
the school this is seen in the open-air room for 
the anemic, undernourished, poorly developed 
pupils; the practice of school gymnastics and 
games out-of-doors during school hours; the 
adoption in some school systems of a regulation 
requiring all physical exercise to be taken in 
the open air whenever the weather permits. 

This movement is essentially in the direction 
of the “simple life” and a return to first prinei- 
ples and is destined to modify fundamentally the 
architecture of homes and schools and all facil 
ities provided for the work and play of children, 
When examined from the 
point of view of our subject, The School Gym 


youth and adults. 


nasium, it presents some interesting phases, a 
consideration of which may aid in accelerating 
the breaking down of certain traditional beliefs 
and practices. 

The Outdoor Gymnasium Historically. 

The first gymnasium was an outdoor plant for 
the education of Greek boys. The balmy, equa 
ble climate of Greece was peculiarly adapted to 
the open air life. The very term—“gymnasium” 

harks back to the actual conditions of that 
day. It comes from “gumnoi,” literally, “with 
out clothes,” for the boys and men exercised 
naked, a practice suited to the prevailing 
weather. 

The chief exercising space Was a large en 
closure without roof, surrounded by porticoe 
providing shelter in inclement weather and hous 
rubbing, oiling, dusting and 


These 


“community centers” of that day.! 


ing the dressing, 
bathing rooms. places constituted the 

When Jahn revived the practic of muscular 
exercise in the early days of the XIXth Cen 
tury, he sought a similar place which he desig 
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Madison, Wis. 


nated a “Turn-Platz” or “tournament place.” 
He found it outside the city limits. Distance 
from the homes and workshops of his pupils 
finally led to its abandonment for a “Turn- 
Halle” in the city. Since then the “gymnasium” 
has been an indoor place ot exercise. 

This set up a limitation of space which in- 
volved a radical readjustment of activities and 
led to the invention of apparatus suited to the 
new conditions, and to the almost exclusive 
practice of what has come to be known as gym 
nastics which were substituted for the former 
field sports and contests of the Greeks who were 
Jahn’s models and inspirers. 

With the growth of the physical training 
movement in this country after 1825, the gym- 
nasium and its apparatus were adapted from 
Germany and became the chief mode of expres- 
sion of educational interest in the subject. 

It is of interest to note that the first munic 
ipal playground in this country was not called a 
the Charlesbank 
Gymnasium in Boston, opened in 1893. The 


playground but a gymnasium 


most of its equipment, however, was indoor ap 
paratus. It was nearly fifteen years afterward 
before the emphasis in playground equipment 
was removed from this type of apparatus. While 
climbing apparatus—the most natural of all and 
the horizontal bar—the conventionalized branch 
of a tree, still remain in high favor, and rightly, 
the emphasis has shifted to the equipment for 
games and athletics. 
Superiority of Outdoor Facilities. 

Provision for physical education in the schools 
continues to be dominated by the gymnastic 
idea, largely thru the inability, apparently, of 
school authorities to secure the design of a gym- 
nasium in the typical school building that is 
adapted to the conduct ot games and athletics 
in a satisfactory manner, and also thru the fail 
ure to realize the feasibility and the superior 
advantages of outdoor facilities. 
discussed thi 
practical difficulties involved in the effort to 
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provide an indoor gymnasium of the proper size 
and proportions, adequately lighted and venti 
lated, convenient and noiseless, in the average 
school building. Disregarding the lmitations 
inherent in the very nature of any indoor pro- 
vision, the construction of an otherwise sgatis- 
factory gymnasium in an elementary or high 
school is neither an educational, economic, nor 
architectural impossibility. On the other hand, 
the inherent limitations of indoor facilities are 
such that these can never approximate the ad 


vantages of outdoor provisions, except at an ex 


pense that is practically prohibitive in the case 
of all elementary and most high schools. 

The superior advantages of the outdoor over 
the indoor gymnasium in the matter of light and 
sun and air need no arguments. Granted suffi- 
cient space and the matter of proportions be- 
comes simply a matter of drawing lines or set- 
ting stakes, while convenience of access is prac- 
tically at its maximum. Insulation of noise re- 
quires special attention, but is of no greater 
difficulty than the same problem indoors. 

The Weather Not a Problem. 

The chief problems presented by the outdoor 
gymnasium relate to the factors of rain and cold. 
The first of these is of no great difficulty. Ore- 
gon has solved it by the erection of playsheds— 
inexpensive, detached frame shelters in the case 
of the older buildings—integral parts of the de- 
The Fail- 
ing School of Portland, presents one solution of 
this problem. 


sign in the new concrete structures. 


Here a light canopy with sky- 
lights, carried on concrete posts, is erected be- 
Additional 
space could easily be covered at comparatively 
It will be noted that this does 
not reduce the playground ‘space in any degree. 
lt affords a frame work for the attachment of 
suspended apparatus and a shelter for all move- 
able floor equipment. Outfits for basket and vol- 
ley ball may be portable and used in the open or 
under the shelter. 


tween the wings of the building. 


small expense. 


Kfficient use of such a facility becomes a mat- 
ter of administrative detail. During fair 
weather the abundant space—the whole play- 
ground, enables several classes to be at their 
play, games, athletics or gymnastics at the same 
time—this whether the activities are formal or 
informal, free or supervised. The noisier games, 
such as basket and dodge and volley ball, may 
be conducted under the canopy when the school 
is in session with no more disturbance than is 
created by the usual school activities within the 
building, such as singing, physical training in 
the rooms and corridors and recitations in uni- 
son. Many principals and teachers have found 
that the novelty of outdoor activities wears off 
in a few days. Then the classes in session be- 
come used to the presence of others on the play- 
ground and the distractions largely disappear 
and soon become negligible. 

When rain prevents the use of the open space, 
the administrative problem becomes—occasion- 
ally, the same that it is now with the indoor 
daily, a matter of schedule that 
goes into effect automatically whenever the 


gymnasium 


weather compels. 








Play Shed, Vernon School, Portland, Ore Cov 
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Outdoor Playground, Niles High School, Niles, O \ Typical Roof Playground, Public School 


The Bugaboo of Cold Weather. 


Cold weather will be considered at first 
thought by most principals and teachers an in- 
superable obstacle to the practical use of the 
outdoor gymnasium during most of the school 
year. An analysis of the situation will dispose 
of the objection in most sections of the country 
without argument. A new idea may alter the 
whole aspect of the matter for the others. 

The problem may be considered in the first 
place from the standpoint of the prevalence of 
cold weather. 


that it is exceptional in most parts of the coun- 


In general it may be assumed 
try when it is not possible to play outdoors 
freely, so long as activity and not “standing 
around” characterizes the play, up to December 
first and after April first, or a period of six 
months out of the nine or ten school months. 
Immediately south of the northern tier of states, 
mild weather usually prevails nearly to Chrisv- 
mas and begins early in March. Further south 
severely cold weather is always an exceptional 
situation. 

Thus we note that cold is not a factor at all in 
some sections; it is a matter not exceeding one- 
third of the school year in most sections and of 
not more than four months altogether anywhere. 

From these facts one would be led to suppose 
that he would find a corresponding adaptation 01 
school architecture but he looks in vain for it. 
Almost without exception the same principles 
controlling the designs of school buildings in 
Maine, Wisconsin, North Dakota and Montana 
are found prevailing in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas. With all the emphasis on open air and 
the successful demonstrations of the open air 
schoolroom in the coldest climates, school teach- 
ers and hygienists and sanitariums and physical 
educators in these favored localities have failed 
to suggest and architects have failed to design, 
school buildings adapted to their prevailing 
weather, in any respect and most obvious of all, 
facilities for muscular activity. The movement 
developing in Southern California gives promise 
of better things. 

A Texas University was considering a new 
physical education plant. Northern institutions 
were visited to secure the latest ideas. The 
writer directed the attention of his visitor to the 
“Academy” and the “Lyceum” of old Athens. 
They embody the “new idea” to be followed not 
only below Mason’s and Dixon’s Line but above 
it. Reed College at Portland, Oregon, has been 
influenced by this “new” idea in its facilities 
and activities to the very decided advantage of 


its students and faculty. Oregon has a fuvor- 
able climate except for its copious rains. 

But where cold weather prevails for any length 
of time, what is the answer’ How can we con- 
duct gymnastie and athletic activities in an 
open air gymnasium or playground without un 
duly exposing pupils to the danger of being 
chilled, their energy depleted and susceptibility 
to colds and grippe and pneumonia and nervous- 
ness heightened / 

By a radical reorganization of the program of 
activities and confining all exercise that in- 
volves much standing still or relative inactivity 


to the seasons when the weather is mild. 


Limit 
the indoor exercise in the winter to simple, vig- 
orous “setting-up” movements in the schoolroom 
or corridor or playroom, designed as local, im 
mediate, hygienic measures. Eliminate all 
games, sports and forms of exercise that cannot 
be performed in costumes or clothing that af- 
fords real protection against the loss of too 
much heat. 

Most indoor exercise is very largely dependent 
for its best effects upon a minimum of clothing 
and protection against too rapid cooling of the 
body when perspiration has been produced. A 
fact familiar to all observant people but which 
is generally disregarded when we consider the 
matter of physical comfort in cold weather, is 
this—the bodily temperature can be easily main- 
tained in light clothing provided one is vigor- 
ously active; artificial heat or heavy clothing is 


required when one is muscularly inactive. 


Some Outdoor Sports. 

All outdoor sports and games that are suitable 
in cold weather have the advantage of high 
hygienic and edueational value and of being 
relatively easy to administer in a practical man 
ner under school conditions. The winter term 
of the physical education course from the prim- 
ary grade to the university can be handled on an 
exclusively outdoor basis provided space and 
equipment are available. 

A winter curriculum would include all the 
snow and ice sports—sliding, snowballing, mak- 
ing snowmen, snow forts, ete., skating and all 
skating games and stunts, fancy and figure skat 
ing—individual, group and class, skating races, 
ice hockey, skate sailing, coasting, tobogganing, 
skiing, snow shoeing, ice boating. 

Wherever the weather is cold enough the pro 
vision of ice is a simple matter. No school yard 
is too small to have a sliding place. The neces- 
sary equipment will include water, hose and 
rubber boots, snow shovels, scrapers, brooms and 
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sledges for removing snow. Removing snow 
from a sliding or skating patch provides excel 
lent exercise. A wideawake principal or teacher 
can arrange an organization to handle this activ- 
ity that will remove its drudgery and make a 
Mark off the snow 


in equal sized plots and have teams or classes 


worth while game out of it. 


compete against each other in removing the 
snow a stipulated distance, or utilizing it for the 
construction of wind breaks against drifts, etc. 

An outdoor gymnasium for such winter ser- 
vice as outlined above will require the following 
Skates instead of dumbells, sleds 
and skis and toboggans made by the pupils in 


equipment: 


manual training classes, coasting course if a hill 
is convenient—cleared, banked and iced by the 
pupils, toboggan slide fifteen to twenty feet high, 
or less if runway is short—built by the commun 
ity and kept in condition by the pupils and com 
munity committees if used by others than the 
pupils. 

In addition to snow and ice sports field hockey 
and soccer football may be played thruout the 
winter except in the severest weather, particu 
larly where the freezing period is short or there 
is little snow. 

An outdoor gymnasium with canopy or in the 
form of a shed or an open air dancing pavilion 
similar to those now common in many parks, 
will make possible a floor or ground space clear 
of ice and snow, permitting the playing of dodge, 
volley and basket ball and similar ball games 
even in very cold weather, as handling of the 
ball in these games can be done satisfactorily 
with gloved hands. Protection against rain and 
snow and cold winds may be secured by the use 
of movable screens, shutters or windows on the 


The cold would 


be no bar against drills in running or relay rae 


windward side of the structure. 


ing or folk dancing or any of the games in which 
all participants are active all the time. 

There is as ample physical education and play 
material for the winter season as for any other 
time of the year and there is no argument 
against pupils going outdoors under the condi 
tions here outlined to participate in these activi 
ties that does not hold equally as well against 
having to leave their homes to come to school 
On the other hand there 


is abundant hygienic reason for a stronger em 


during such weather. 


phasis on this outdoor program during the win 
ter than is given it during mild weather, be 
cause of the greater general tendency in home 
and shop and office and school and church in the 
winter time to close doors and windows and ex- 
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SUPERINTENDENT VS. DIRECTORS IN SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT 


T. E. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Coldwater, Mich. 


A recent article in the ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL 
appeared under a caption similar to this with 
decidedly different meaning. In it the writer 
has endeavored to evaluate the part both board 
and superintendent play in the operation and 
management of a school system. I am not at 
tempting a brief for the assumption of dicta 
torial power by the superintendent, but merely 
desire to present a somewhat different viewpoint 
than that held by the 
ferred to. 

My desire is first, to call attention to the fact 


writer of the article re 


that in practice the superintendent of schools 
had secured prerogatives ota wide character and 
power long before his position Was eveh recog 
nized by law. The old village or township board 
was supposed to actually perform the adminis- 
trative and many of the educational duties of 
That they did not 
actually perform them was the fault of practice, 


the modern superintendent. 


not of theory. It was only when the system 
recognized by law had proven a failure because 
of the fact that the people persistently elected 
men who were ill prepared for the duties they 
assumed that public opinion brought about thi 
creation of the office oft superintendent ol 
schools. 

It has never failed to be the cas that when 
service ls donated it must be re legated to abn 
unimportant place by the donor, and wheneve1 
there is a clash of interests personal demands 
precedence over those of a public 
Work done for the pub 


lie is always thankless work, and when in addi- 


will receive 


and gratuitous nature. 


tion to this feature it is also unpaid it is clear 
that as a rule but a minimum of attention can 
be given it. 

The present-day tendency in government as in 
business is towards concentration of authority 
and responsibility. The managerial system for 
the government of cities, the concentration of 
power in large industrial institutions in the 
hands of one man, even the assumption by the 
President of the United States that he is the 
leader and “whip” of his party, all point in the 
same direction. It is only in keeping with this 
principle that the concentration of power and 
responsibility in the average school system by 
placing it in the hands of the city superintend 
ent has taken place. 

[It is true that many of us have been asking 
for a wide range of authority covering every 
thing from curriculum to athletics and building 
operations. It stands to reason that the super 
intendent who, as a part of his preparation has, 
as a rule, had a course in school hygiene, heat 
ing, seating, lighting, ventilation and fireproof 
ing, should feel that he was better prepared to 
speak on those things than the man who has 
heretofore paid no attention to these matters 
and whose attention is now directed to them for 
the first time by the accident of election to mem 
bership in some board of education. 

I am inclined to question somewhat the in 


When in 


come is compared with income, and necessary 


dictment in the matter of business. 


expenses of our work are compared with thos 
of other occupations, L believe the average 
schoolman will show as good a surplus as will 
the average of any other line of work. Of course, 
you cannot expect a man on a salary of $3,000 
to move in a social circle of people possessing 
incomes larger than his, to attend all the edu 
cational meetings, buy all the educational books 
and magazines, and spend occasional summers 
in school, and at the same time expect him to 
become much of a modern Croesus. On the 


other hand the fact that he is able to do these 
things, educate a family, and at the same time 
acquire a modest competency for his declining 
years, is pretty good proof that he is a much 
better businessman than many of his crities. 
The past few years have seen many a truism of 
bygone years relegated to the dumping-ground 
and the adage in regard to teachers being poor 
should be 


Why, otherwise, are 


businessmen number. 


superintendents in such 


among the 


high demand on the part of commercial and in 
dustrial enterprises ? 

It has further been my observation that in 
those cities where the superintendent takes the 
initiative in making a budget, or where he is 
fully and freely consulted in regard to it, there 
is a much better showing of economy than in 
cities where the opposite practice prevails. Of 
course, I am referring now to cities of small 
size, cities which do not employ a regular bus- 
iness manager, but where the business details are 
left to the board of education or to the superin- 
tendent, as the case may be. 

I do not believe that the average superintend 
ent is a glutton for work or that he cares to do 
anything he may rightly and properly see han 
dled by others. It is only his desire to see the 
work prosper, and his schools reach that position 
which it is his ambition for them that impels 
him to take upon himself burdens which he 
would much prefer leaving upon the shoulders 
of others. But the old “saw” in regard to the 
proper way to bring about successful results by 


doing it yourself is as true today as it ever has 
been. 

There is no question as to the validity of the 
last paragraph of the article. In co-operation 
lies the secret of conducting a suecessful school 
system. It is only when every one connected 
with it co-operates with all the rest that a really 
prosperous condition may be said to exist. But 
that co-operation should not lose sight of the 
fact that in everything connected with schools 
from playgrounds to course of study, the super 
intendent, who spends his whole time studying 
them, is more likely to be a confident authority 
than one whose attention to the matter is acci- 
dental, the affair of a moment. 

In closing I might add, that I believe, as the 
result both of observation and experience, that 
the amount of power and authority given to the 
superintendent bears a very direct relation to 
the amount of responsibility he is capable of 
A man with suf- 
ficient iron in the blood and ecaleium in the 
spinal column is altogether likely to have all 
the responsibility and power necessary to carry 
out his policies. 


assuming and willing to bear. 


It is this very fact which, to 
my mind, renders legislation entirely unneces- 
sary in dealing with the relationships of board 
and superintendent. The average bill is drawn 
by some rather violent partisan and rarely gives 
a fair recognition to the fact that different 
localities have widely different needs. This ple 
thora of laws regulating the least detail of pub- 
lic and private life is rapidly tending to reduce 
the rewards of initiative and individuality to 
the minimum. The superintendent who is effi 
cient and capable rarely has reason to complain 
that his board will not carry out his policies or 
permit him to do so for himself. 


ARE MID-YEAR PROMOTIONS WISE? 


By A Superintendent 


Yes, if the plan is so arranged that the pupils 
are under the same teacher for at least one year. 
No, if the pupils are placed under a different 
teacher every five months. Inasmuch as the 
latter practice largely prevails, it is worth whil: 
to consider its wisdom. 

Some years ago it was the custom of a certain 
county superintendent to visit about March 1 
one of the large systems of graded schools under 
He usually found that, altho 
the teachers were on the whole of a high grade, 


his supervision. 


the work seemed to lag, and indeed sometimes to 
be at a standstill. 
“T am sorry you happened to visit our school at 


The teachers invariably said, 
this time. We have had charge of our pupils 
only a few weeks, and we are just beginning to 
find out their dispositions and what they know.” 

These were not the excuses of poor teachers, 
but the explanations of good teachers. Every 
one knows it to be true that it takes more than 
twenty school days of five hours each to gain an 
Further 
more to know the pupils the teacher must know 


intimate knowledge of forty pupils. 


How can she visit 
forty homes in twenty days besides doing all the 
work incident to her school duties ? 

We have then, the practical situation 


the homes and the parents. 


»f the 
loss of one month in the middle of the year thru 


mid-year promotions while teachers, pupils, and 
parents become acquainted. 

It may be rejoined that in good schools care 
ful records are kept of the progress and attain 
ments of pupils; that these records are advanced 
to the new teacher with the promoted class; that 
therefore the new teacher can tell at a glance 
just what pupils have studied, and where her 


work should properly begin, thus preventing loss 


it this is not strictly correct. If 
doubtless 


of time. B 


teaching were a mechanical process, 


this plan would suffice. But with pupils every 
Experienced teachers weil 
know that there are many things that cannot be 


communicated effectively by means of records, 


proposition is new. 


but that must be learned thru personal contact 
Even tho the teacher is informed that her pupils 
have reached the revolutionary war in history, 
when she starts to review using a different stand 
point from her predecessor she will find the 
pupils unable to sustain themselves creditably 
as a rule. In a school that is not a machine 
every teacher is a distinct personality, whose 
attitude differs in many respects from that of 
other teachers. Change of teachers therefore 
means loss until there has been time for adjust- 
ment. 

To.view this plan in a slightly different light, 
take a teacher who begins work with her class at 
the opening of the school year. In a week she 
begins to know her pupils, and in a month she 
is equipped for good work with each. 
their dispositions. 


She knows 
She knows how to approach 
Moreover, during this time she has met 
In the 
course of perhaps three months she has met all 
the parents, and her knowledge of her pupils has 


them. 


some parents, and visited some homes. 


It becomes more intimate as 
Then suddenly, after five 
months, when she is just in position to do the 


advanced apace. 
each month passes by. 


greatest possible amount of good to her pupils, 
they are taken away from her, and given to a 
new teacher who is a stranger to them and they 
to her. The results of the acquaintanceship 
developed by the former teacher thru five months 
of effort are thrown away, and the whole process 
must be repeated only to be thrown away again 
ive months hence. The second half of the 
school year, with the teacher who had charge 
of the pupils the first half also, is twice as valu- 


Concluded on Page 42) 
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S. S. Voight, Architect, Wichita, Kans See page 45 | 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PA 4. A. Ritcher, Architect, Reading, Pa 


The New Lebanon High School Building 


E. M. Balsbaugh, Superintendent, Lebanon, Pa. 


The new Lebanon, Pa., High School building 
will be in every respect a well designed and sub 
stantially constructed modern high school. At 
this writing, it is about three-fourths completed. 
The building, located at Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, has a frontage of 186 feet and a depth 
of 176 feet. 

There are two stories, basement, and sub 
basement. The structure will be as near fire 
proof as present day ingenuity can make it. The 
exterior facing is of broken Vermont blue mar 
ble as high as the basement story. Above the 


basement, the facing is of tapestry brick in six 
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to eight shades of red. The entire exterior is 
profusely trimmed with cast concrete stone, otf 
granite finish below the water table, and Indiana 
limestone color above. 

The structure faces due north with the main 
entrance on the Chestnut Street side. There 
are two entrances on the Sixth Street side and 
two on the west side of the building. 

In the sub-basement are located the boiler 
room, coal bunker, ash room, janitor’s and engi 
neer’s room, the gymnasium floor (45 feet by 
96 feet play space), two toilet rooms, two shower 


rooms, two dressing rooms, two locker rooms, ete. 





ie 








Plans by A. A. Ritcher, Architect, Reading, Pa. 


The boys’ department is on the west side, the 
girls’ on the east of the playing floor. There is 
also a physical instructor’s office and examina- 
tion room on this floor. This part of the build- 
ing is entered by the four main stairways—one 
at each of the four corners of the gymnasium 
and by sub-basement entrances and walkways. 
These latter lead thru an inclined areaway, mak- 
ing it possible to utilize the gymnasium without 
throwing open any other part of the building. 
The four stairways, built in fire towers, lead 
directly from the sub-basement to the top floor, 
and one—that at the southeast corner—to the 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LEBANON, 


roof of the building. The halls, which are 15 
feet wide and inclose the gymnasium, auditor- 
ium, light courts, ete., are repeated on each 
floor. 

In the basement story, which is given entirely 
to vocational work, are the following rooms, each 
approximately 22 feet by 32 feet: A laundry, 
two cooking rooms, a demonstration suite, a 
sewing room, a millinery and dressmaking room, 
a mechanical drawing room, a bench shop, a 
wood turning shop, a stock and finishing room, 
a machine shop, a forge and foundry, an oftice 
for the manual training director, a bicycle room, 
a lunchroom, toilets, fan and engine rooms. All 
these rooms, as well as those on the first and 
second stories are unilaterally lighted and open 
directly into the main corridors. 

The light courts, which are 14 feet wide and 
47 feet long, lead from the skylights over the 
showers and dressing rooms, and supply light ou 
each floor for the toilets, side corridors, the gym- 
nasium and the auditorium. The auditorium 
has additional light from a skylight extending 
over one-half the entire area of its roof. There 
are skylights also above the stair towers on the 
south side, and one over the study hall on the 
north. 

On the main floor as entered from the Chest- 
nut street side is a broad loggia, leading to a 
series of steps which rise to the vestibule proper. 
On the right of the vestibule is located a ticket 
office and wardrobe. On the left is the prin 
cipal’s private office, equipped with a vault and 
a toilet, and connected with the public office on 
the right. 

In the principal’s office is located the master 
program clock, controlling the entire clock and 
bell system. 

There are eleven classrooms on this floor, all 
unilaterally lighted and designed to seat forty 
pupils each. There are also three recitation 
rooms and two recreation rooms for the teachers, 
modernly apportioned and equipped. 

Enclosed by the above mentioned classrooms, 
the main corridors in turn surround the stair- 
ways, light courts, boys’ and girls’ toilets, and 
the main floor of the auditorium. The auditor- 
ium is entered by four doors leading from the 
north corridor, directly opposite the main en 


Mr. A. A. Ritcher, Architect, Lebanon, Pa 


trance, and by two doors from the south corri 
dors. The main floor of the auditorium is ap 
proximately 60 feet wide and 90 feet long, an | 
will seat 800 persons. The stage is 36 feet deep 
and 45 feet wide, having two dressing rooms at 
the rear. It is approached by two passageways 
from the south corridors and two stairs from the 
auditorium floor. 

The stage is planned for complete equipment 
to produce theatrical productions. Provision is 
made for foot, border, and overhead lights, an 
asbestos curtain, fly galleries, gridiron and sev- 
eral sets of scenery. 

On the second story are located, beginning on 
the southeast, a typewriting room and a stenog- 
raphy room, with an instructor’s office between 
them. On the east side there are a large room 
for bookkeeping, two additional classrooms, and 
a recitation room. 

On the north side are found a drawing room 
and art room with the instructor’s office; then 
in the north center is a large study hall, which 
may be separated into three classrooms by means 
of accordion glass partitions. West of the study 
hall is the music room equipped with a small 
stage for individual instruction in music and 
elocution. 

On the west side is located the science depart 
ment. There are separate laboratories for phy 
sies and chemistry with a lecture room between 
them, each laboratory having an apparatus and 
storage room, dark room, ete. There are biology 
and botany laboratories on the south side. The 
remainder of the second story is occupied by 
service rooms, and the upper part of the audi 
torium which has a balcony surrounding it and 
an elevated gallery at the rear. This balcony 
and gallery will seat 500, making a total capac 
ity of 1,300 for the entire auditorium. 

In the corridors on each floor are located three 
drinking fountains of the Hajoca type, attached 
by a concealed wall hanger and concealed trap 
to the walls. There are nine eight-inch fire 
alarm bells at various points on the different 
floors. The switches on the annunciator, which 
controls the fire gongs, are so arranged that any 
one gong, the gongs on each floor, or all nin 
gongs can be rung at one time or separately. 

Continued on Page 45 
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THE HIGHLAND PARK PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
H. M. Mendenhall, Superintendent. 


The construction of this new primary and 
grammar school, which was oceupied in October, 
1916, presented quite a problem to all those con 
cerned in school matters in Upper Darby Town 
ship. The city of Philadelphia is rapidly spread 


ing over the township and the difficulty of pro 


viding aecommodations large enough for th 
present and which could be enlarged for the 
future was solved very efficiently by the archi 
tects. The building at present contains ten 
classrooms, an auditorium and the necessary 
offices, but is so constructed that it can be ex 
panded economically into a twenty room school 
with auditorium. 


The auditorium is designed in such a manner 
that it can be converted into four standard class 


rooms. A new auditorium can the 1 be built on 


the first floor in the rear of the teachers’ and 
principal’s rooms. The new auditorium would 
be lighted by a skylight and the additional 


classroom units could be arranged along the 
wing corridors, which would separate them fron 
the auditorium. These corridors have been built 
in the present building with steel beams, their 
full width to carry the rear wall so that it is 
necessary only in the future to knock out the 
rear wall and extend the corridor construction. 

The exterior of the building is built of a local 
light gray building stone and the entrances, 
re of terra cotta 


window moldings and cornices ; 
The roofs are of tar and slag with heavy cop 
per flashing and. all rain-conductors are of cast 


iron pipes run in chases in the walls. Repairs 


should be ata minimum on account of this con 
struction. 

The classrooms are of standard dimensions, 
25 by 29 feet and 12 feet 6 inches high. They 


are intended to accommodate 42 pupils, seated at 
seven rows of desks, each row having six desks. 

Kach classroom is provided with a wardrobe of 
the Chicago type. Wardrobes are about 2 feet 
6 inches deep, are thoroly ventilated and ar 
closed off from the classrooms by sliding doors 
They have provision for hanging clothing, and 
a gutter to take care of wet umbrellas and over 
shoes. 


Each classroom has also a iarge closet ind i 
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HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL, UPPER DARBY, PA. Messrs. Shore and Dodge, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FA TYPICAL CLASSROOM, HIGHLAND PARK 


the available wall space including the wardrobe 
doors is occupied by blackboards. Classrooms 
are arranged to give a minimum of 200 cubic 
feet of air space to each pupil, and a light area 
equal to at least twenty per cent of the floor 
area. 

The floors are double with wearing surface of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


a hardwood laid on deadening quilt. The side 
walls are finished in a cream tinted rough plas- 
ter. The ceilings are white-coated. All wood- 
work is kept perfectly plain to avoid accumula- 
tion of dust and is of chestnut with natural 
finish. 

The central corridor ten feet wide bisects the 
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BASEMENT*PLAN 
building. At each end are the staircases and 
exits. The stairways are of easy gradient and 
have a continuous hand-rail. All doors in the 
building open out, and the exits in addition are 
provided with panic bolts. 

In the basement sexes are separated by the in- 
terposition of the heating plant. 


(Concluded on Page 46) 
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YPSILANTI HIGH SCHOOL, YPSILANTI, MICH 
{obinson & Campau, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich 


New High School Building at Ypsilanti, Michigan 


The new high school building at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, is regarded by those who have in- 
spected it as one of the most complete and at- 
tractive of the newer small high school buildings 
in the Middle West. The building was occu- 
pied January 31, 1916, just eleven months after 
the work of construction began. 
together with exterior and interior views of the 
building, are shown in this issue of the JOURNAL, 


Floor plans, 


In construction, the building is practically 
fireproof, the main framework consisting of a 
series of re-enforced concrete columns and gird 
ers. All non-bearing partitions are of gypsum 
block. The framework of the roof is of wood, 
but this is completely separated from the rest 
of the structure by a re-enforced concrete and 
hollow tile slab. 
wood enters into the construction, with the ex- 
ception of the floors, which are laid on nailing 
strips embedded in concrete, the doors, and the 
usual wood trim. In the shop section the floors 
are of finished concrete, and all wood trim is 
omitted, while fire doors and metal sash are 
used wherever there might be danger of fire. 


Elsewhere in the building no 


Architecturally the building is of modified 
Colonial design, almost severely yet attractively 
plain. The exterior facing is of tapestry brick 
laid in blue-gray mortar, with a die-course of 
gray Ohio sandstone and belt-course and cornice 
of gray architectural terra cotta. The main en- 
trance is also of terra cotta. The building is of 
the unit type, and, as shown in the floor plans, is 
in the form of a half of a hollow square. The 
main part of the building is three stories in 
height, all entirely above grade, the only excava- 
tion being a fan and engine room and a series 
of tunnels for ventilating and steam pipes, wir- 
ing conduits, ete. Opening directly from the 
main corridor is a one-story shop section, 68 by 
92 feet, the interior of which is of modern fac- 
tory construction, with saw-tooth roof and in- 


W. B. Arbaugh, Superintendent of Schools 


terior walls of sand-lime brick. Adjoining the 
shop section, but separated completely from it 
and from the main building, is the heating 
plant, which serves not only the new building 
but an old building, which stands on the same 
block and which is now used for elementary 
grades and a junior high school. Eventually 
this building will be replaced by a unit similar 
to the one just built and architecturally a part 
of it. This future unit contemplates a gymnas 
ium occupying the same position relatively as the 
shop section of the present unit. The interior 
court will provide space for a commodious 
ground-floor auditorium opening into the main 
corridor running east and west. At the present 
time gymnasium and auditorium facilities, 
somewhat limited in extent, are provided in the 
old building. 

On the first floor are the offices of the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools, 
rooms for free-hand drawing, biology and agri- 
culture, chemistry, and physics, a lunchroom, 
with kitchen adjoining, and a girls’ locker room. 
The shop. section provides a bench room, a 
machine room, a room for mechanical drawing, 
a stock room, a locker and wash room, a finish- 
ing room, and tool rooms. On the second floor 
are four class-recitation rooms, library reading 
and stack-rooms, a recitation room, a study hall, 
the high school principal’s office, and a teachers’ 
rest room. The third floor provides two class- 
recitation rooms, a recitation room, rooms for 
domestic science and domestic art, a model din 
ing room, and rooms for bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. The location of the 
principal’s office central in the building and of 
the library opposite the study hall are features 
characteristic of the arrangement of rooms and 
departments in general. 

The heating and ventilating are modern. Two 
horizontal return tubular boilers, of one hundred 
horsepower each, supply steam not only for 


direct radiation and air tempering but for a 
twenty-horsepower vertical engine which drives 
the main supply fan. The system is of the 
“automatic return” type. There is provided also 
an air-line vacuum system connected with each 
radiator and with each of the tempering coils. 
This is operated by a steam driven pump. All 
direct radiation has thermostatic control. Fresh 
air is taken into the building above the roof, 
thus insuring reasonable freedom from dust and 
other impurities. The tempering coils are also 
at the top of the building. 
equipped with engine-driven stokers, so that 


The furnaces are 


practically no smoke escapes to be drawn into 
the air intake. This has further been guarded 
against by placing the heating plant east of and 
at the rear of the building, the prevailing wind 
thus carrying whatever smoke there is away 
from the building. Separate exhaust ducts and 
fans driven by single-phase motors are provided 
for the kitchens, toilets, and the chemical labor- 
atory. 

In all the plumbing equipment and its in- 
stallation great care has been used. Toilet room 
floors are of terrazzo. Hose bibs in the walls a 
few inches above the floors and center down- 
drains make possible a thoro flushing of the 
floors daily. The walls of all main toilet rooms 
are faced to a height of seven feet with salt- 
glazed brick that is easily cleaned and not easily 
marred. The closets are of the flushing valv. 
type, and urinals of porcelain are installed on 
low benches that slope slightly to the urinal 
trough. These benches are a part of the ter 
razzo floor construction. There is a complete 
system of hot and cold soft water to all lava- 
tories and kitchens. This soft water is carried 
also to all the slop sinks in janitors’ rooms. 

The building is unilaterally lighted thruout, 
except the shop section which has, in addition 
to the windows, ample lighting from the roof. 


Continued on Page 46 
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EDITORIAL 








PROFESSIONAL SELF SACRIFICE. 

A notable example of high professional loyalty 
and of devotion to the cause of education has 
been given by Supt. A. C. Barker of Oakland, 
Cal., who in determining to relinquish his office 
without a contest, has placed the welfare of the 
Oakland children and of the schools above his 
own interests. 

Early during the present school year, some 
opposition arose in the board of education to 
Mr. Barker’s policies, and the controversy be- 
came so marked that in January it became evi- 
dent that a majority of the members would not 
support him for re-election. With the merits of 
the controversy we are not here concerned, altho 
it must be said that there has been no indica- 
tion that Mr. Barker’s ability and efficiency have 
been questioned. Instead of calling upon his 
supporters in the board or his friends in the 
community to influence the majority of the 
board, Mr. Barker addressed a communication to 
the board in which he wrote: 

“Since certain members of the board of educa- 
tion are known to be opposed to my retention as 
superintendent of schools, on the expiration of 
my term, I will not be a candidate for reap- 
pointment. I shall refrain from becoming a 
party to any factional controversy which would 
undoubtedly injure the schools of the city, and 
shall co-operate so far as I am able in the selec- 
tion of a successor acceptable to the board of 
education and the community.” 

Few superintendents of schools are big enough 
to accept the bitter outcome of a contest with « 
school board and to rise above their own self in- 
terests for the sake of an ideal. The natural 
impulse is to fight back and to call upon every 
reserve force of political influence, of social, fra- 
ternal and religious connections, of business and 
personal friendship and acquaintance, in order 
to regain a majority and thus hang on to the 
office. Every schoolman can remember such 
fights, extending not over weeks and months, but 
years. The final result has been the same: the 
schools have been torn by factionalism, the qual- 
ity of instruction and administration has de- 
clined—the children have been the ultimate 
victims. 

Mr. Barker has clearly foreseen the inevitable 
results in his own case and has manfully jeop- 
ardized his entire professional future—his entire 
bread and butter—rather than injure the Oak- 
land schools. He deserves the praise of everyone 
interested in better schools. 

TEACHERS AND CITIZENSHIP. 

Considering the purpose and constitution of 
the common schools, it would hardly appear nec- 
essary to demand that teachers and principals 
be citizens of the United States. It is surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that especially in the 
larger eastern cities, there are many teachers 
who are aliens even after many years of resi- 
dence and after receiving pay during a long 
period from the public funds. How can these 
men and women sincerely hope to Americanize 
children of alien birth or even to establish prin- 
ciples of citizenship in the native born when 
they hold to allegiance to some foreign land? 

We feel that in the vast majority of cases the 
failure to become citizens has been due to neg- 
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ligence or indifference, rather than to a positiv: 
desire to remain a subject of a European mon 
archy. 

It is not an unreasonable demand on the part 
of school boards to demand that only citizens 
shall be teachers or at least that teachers shall 
have declared their intention to become citizens. 
A positive rule in this direction is desirable 
especially in times like the present. 


BEN BLEWETT—EDUCATOR. 

St. Louis has been peculiarly fortunate in its 
superintendents of schools. Harris and Soldan 
in their day, and more recently Ben Blewett, 
have been men who stood in the forefront of 
their profession and who filled their offices so 
splendidly that their loss has been universally 
mourned in the community. No city can be 
pointed to where three men successively reached 
so high a place of usefulness and who were so 
thoroly loved and respected. 

Ben Blewett, who died in Washington on Jan- 
uary 26th, while making a public address, was 
an educator in the best sense of the term. He 
was a simple, whole-hearted man, whose life was 
devoted to education with an unselfish regard 
for self and a compelling ambition to serve. His 
slow, dignified manner, covered a genuine mod- 
esty and strength that overcame difficulties with 
sureness, that permitted of no mistakes and that 
carried along associates, teachers and public. 
Even in the midst of administering large af- 
fairs, he was always the same kindly, sympa- 
thetic man and teacher. The confidence which 
the people of St. Louis had in his work was well 
exemplified in the victory which he won at the 
polls last fall, when a large school bond issue 
was passed by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. Blewett’s death causes a loss to St. Louis 
that will not be easily repaired. 


EDUCATIONAL UNREST. 

“Chronic educational unrest,” says Dr. Ayres, 
“is at the bottom of the school troubles in Cleve- 
land. This unrest has caused the downfall of 
superintendent after superintendent, and the 
election on each occasion of a man believed to 
possess qualities quite distinct from those which 
were thought to constitute the chief recommen 
dation of his predecessor.” 

Similar conditions of unrest are manifesting 
themselves in sections of the country as widely 
separated as Georgia and California. As in 
Cleveland, the cause for the unrest in the board 
and among the public is a lack of proper rela- 
tions between the board and the superintendent, 
and a true appreciation of the functions of these 
two chief factors. When school boards once 
understand and translate into action, the truth 
that it is their business to outline general poli- 
cies, to weigh and measure school projects in 
the light of public needs and public opinion, and 
to leave to the superintendent initiative and 
final executive action in carrying out policies 
and specific projects, we shall have no such com- 
mon unrest. Superintendents will hold their 
positions longer and will be more efficient. 


UNSAFE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The Massachusetts Commission on 
Laws, which filed its report with the State Leg- 
islature in January, shows that a majority of 
the school buildings in M&ssachusetts are in an 
unsafe condition, or-are improperly safeguarded 
against fire and panic. Of a.total of 914 build- 
ings in 35 cities, the distri¢t police examined 
568, and of these 262 Were certified as safe. The 
district police issued orders fok 302 changes in 
buildings for which certification was refused, 
and of these the local authorities complied with 
only five, leaving 297 orders to which no atten- 
tion was paid. 


Suilding 


While school boards in the cities of Massachu 
setts have comparatively little control over 
school buildings, the situation is not one of 
which any state can be proud. Judging at a 
distance, it does not seem reasonable that only 
five orders out of a possible three hundred should 
be complied with. Surely the proper spirit of 
obedience to the law and to the authority of the 
state does not exist. We believe that Massa 
chusetts needs some drastic legislation taking 
the control of schoolhouse construction and 
maintenance out of the hands of the municipal 
authorities who have in the past played polities 
with this branch of the school work. Similar 
situations do not exist in states where the school 
boards are given an independent existence and 
are permitted to control the erection of school 
buildings without the interference of city coun 
ceils and departments of public works. 

It is not likely that 
boards will long continue to disregard orders 01 


Massachusetts sehool 
the state for making the schools safe. The re 
quirements of the state board of education in 
strictly 
promptly and conscientiously. 

In this connection it is well worth recalling a 
recent utterance of Dr. W. C. Bagley of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, who puts the case against 


educational matters are observed 


unsafe schoolhouses tersely and forcibly: “So 
long as a single firetrap exists in one of our 
schools somebody’s children are imperiled ; and 
so long as they are school children they are not 
only somebody’s children, but children of the 
state.” 

And we may add that so long as they are the 
children of the state, school boards are respon 
sible for the safety of each and every one of 
them. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Educators generally agree that next to weak 
ness in the teaching force, the greatest evil in 
the rural schools of today is the lack of adequate 
supervision. The county superintendency has 
lagged far behind the same office in cities and 
villages, and its ethciency can hardly be com 
pared with effectiveness of the city superin 
tendency. 

The difficulty has been that the 
of the office have not been understood and the 
county superintendent has not been given the 


possibilities 


assistance or the power which he deserves, nor 
has he received the salary which he has earned. 
State Supt. C. P. Cary of Wisconsin has well 
summarized the necessity of 
He writes: “Is there 
any valid reason why a county superintendent, 


improving the 
county superintendency. 


who has the supervision of a hundred country 
district schools, should receive less salary than 
a city superintendent who has the supervision ot 
a city system employing a hundred teachers / 
The city teachers are, in all probability, better 
trained and the superintendent has but a short 
distance to travel in order to visit the teachers 
under his supervision. His problem is simplified 
by the fact that he has but one board to deal 
with instead of a hundred; and furthermore, he 
usually has a number of highly trained and ex 
perienced persons to assist him in the perform 
ance of his field duties and is abundantly pro 
vided with clerical and stenographic help. 

“The county superintendent is preeminently 
the person to improve educational conditions in 
the country schools of his county. The super 
intendent should feel that his tenure of office 
depends on the vigor and efficiency with which 
he carries on the work of his othce, on the good 
judgment and skill with which he meets the sit- 
uation. It now and then happens that a county 
superintendent loses his position, not because he 
is lazy and careless in the performance of his 
duties, but because he is alert and forceful in 
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bettering educational conditions in his county. 
Fortunately this does not happen often, and in 
most counties today the people are ready to con 
tinue the services of the county superintendent 
if they regard him as really efficient. 

“The work done today by county superintend- 
ents, on the average, is far better than the work 
done by these officials ten years ago. Neverthe- 
less, in many counties the office has not yet been 
made as attractive as it should be in order to 
secure and permanently retain the services of 
those who are best fitted for the exacting and 
important duties of the office. If country schools 
are to continue to develop as everybody wishes 
to see them develop, every county superintendent 
must be an educational leader, and should be 
reasonably secure in his position.” 


GOOD PROFESSIONAL ETHICS? 

A fundamental principle of professional ethics 
requires that a teacher, or superintendent, who 
hears that a co-worker is to be dismissed, com- 
municate with that co-worker and learn defi- 
nitely whether he is to be an applicant again 
before writing himself to the board of educa- 
tion. In fact, most schoolmen hold that they 
should not apply for a position until the holder 
of that position has definitely announced his in- 
tention of leaving it. 

A flagrant example of disregard of these prin- 
ciples of teaching ethics is contained in the fol 
lowing letter: 

To the President, 

Board of Education, 


February 3, 1917. 


My dear Sir: 

I have been informed that there will probably 
be a vacancy in the superintendency of the 
public schools for the year 1917-18. The purpose 
of this communication is to make inquiry con 
cerning the position, and is not to be considered 
in-any sense an application. If you will be kind 
enough to advise me as to whether or not the 
vacancy will be likely to occur, the courtesy will 
be frankly appreciated. Your reply will be con- 
sidered confidential, if you so desire. 

Awaiting your answer with much interest, and 
assuring you of my sincere intentions, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


The above letter was referred by the president 
of the school board to the superintendent of the 
city in question, and with the approval of the 
president, the following reply was written: 

Feb. 8, 1917. 
Supt. , 
Public Schools, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of February 3, 1917, to 
the President of the board of education has been 
referred to me for reply. I beg to say that it is 
my purpose to remain in —— another year 
and I have not heard of any opposition on the 
part of members of the board, or of any purpose 
on their part to make a change in the superin- 
tendency. If you will kindly give me the source 
of your information, I shall take pleasure in cor- 
recting the error. 

Very truly yours, 
Supt. Schools. 

I have seen your letter and the above reply, and 
I approve the same. 

(Signed) -- President. 

There is evidence that the applicant in this 
case had no knowledge that the position applied 
for was to be vacated. In fact, the superintend 
ent who holds it is one of the most solid and 
progressive men in his state, who has the abso 
lute confidence of his board as well as the unan 
imous support of the membership. 

The president and members of a school board 
letter like the 
thoroly disgusted with superintendents and it is 
not to be wondered that they think little of 
Any member of a board 


who receive a above become 


schoolmen as a class. 
who is a doctor or a lawyer, knows how strict 
the professional ethies in these callings are and 
will class educators who forget themselves in 
this respect with “ambulance chasers” and “pro 
prietary quacks.” 
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MR. JACKSON PROMOTED. 

The Minneapolis board of education, in ad 
vancing Mr. B. B. Jackson to the superintend 
ency, has acted with commendable promptness 
Mr. Jackson is above all others, 
the man who can take up the work left by Mr. 
Frank E. 


and good sense. 


Spaulding and continue to advance 
the efficiency of the schools in the manner de 
sired by the board of education, by the people of 
the community and by the teachers. 

Mr. Jackson has demonstrated the quality of 
his leadership in demon- 
strated it earlier in his career in smaller cities. 


Minneapolis as he 


He is sane and progressive in his educational 
theories, democratic in his methods of adminis- 
tration, and thoroly able to promote the welfare 
of the children in any emergency that may arise 
in the schools. 


EARLY REQUISITIONS. 
With the very 
country and the cost of living bringing home to 


unsettled conditions of the 


every family the high prices of everything, the 
attention of the school officials is directed to the 
increasing prices for school commodities. 

While the past year has witnessed the increase 
of prices of school supplies generally, school 
people have for the most part, felt only a partial 
increase in the general rise of all raw and manu- 
factured products. Some will doubt this, but 
the buying season of the coming year will prove 
the correctness of the statement. 

In the matter of school goods, the increase in 
prices has not yet reached the high-water mark. 
Because of the usual methuds employed by 
school boards in taking bids, making contracts 
for long periods, ete., prices are very slow to be 
increased or increases are delayed fully a year 
beyond the time when they take effect in the 
regular commercial channels. 

Increases for 1917 will vary for individual 
items from a minimum of approximately twenty 
per cent to as high as one hundred per cent. 
School boards ought to obtain quotations early 
in the year to cover all the lines of school goods 
and estimates should be carefully planned. Ap- 
propriations must be estimated to cover not only 
present increases of prices, but also prospective 
thrifty boards will 
understand the advantages of placing orders sub- 
ject to immediate delivery. 

Another point is valuable here. Should peace 
be declared tomorrow, the prices of school goods 
will not slump immediately. The high prices of 
school goods are not due to the feverish condi- 
tion of the stock market. The prices of steel 
and lumber and similar raw materials which 
enter into desks and other school furniture and 
supplies will be reduced in approximately six 
months, thus searcely affecting the present buy- 
ing season. 


increases, unless school 


It is urged that school boards secure estimates 
early and then place orders promptly. At the 
present writing the market on the whole is rising 
and it is safe to buy on a rising market. Should 
an early settlement of the European war happily 
come, prices will decline very slowly, so slowly 
as to take place during the fall and winter 
after the fall school term is under way. 


long 


A STATEWIDE REFORM. 

A strong effort is being made in New York 
State to amend the education law so that all of 
the municipalities of the several classes will 
have uniform school charters. At present, there 
are numerous independent charters in operation, 
each peculiar to its community. The most con- 
tradictory provisions are in effect and the most 
widely varying practices in financing, in the size 
and constitution of school boards, in the powers 
and duties of the several school officers are re- 
quired. The city of Buffalo which has a school 
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board that is a mere plaything of the city coun- 
cil and that has no powers or functions worth 
mentioning, is the most flagrant illustration of 
the evils that have resulted from the plan of 
permitting every city to do as it pleases. 

During the past four years the State Depart- 
ment of Education has conducted a vigorous 
campaign for unifying the school charters of the 
cities. The movement has been attacked quite 
naturally in every community affected, largely 
because the power of politics and of politicians 
will be broken in the change. And it is to be 
noted that the opposition has been most violent 
where the charters are most antiquated and de- 
fective and where interference in school affairs 
on the part of city officials has been most ob- 
noxious. 

It is very clear that the school boards of New 
York State have a distinct duty to perform in 
supporting the bill for unification. More than 
any class of citizens, the members of boards are 
in touch with the situation and realize the pos- 
sibilities of the new order. If they do not 
actively support the proposals of the state they 
are hardly fulfilling a plain obligation to their 
constituencies and to the state at large. 


ON TO PORTLAND. 

The National Education Association will meet 
in Portland, Oregon, during the week of July 
7-14 and there are indications aplenty, even at 
this early date, that the convention will be a 
record breaker from the standpoint of hospital- 
ity and local attractions. No city in the coun- 
try has so well earned a reputation for treating 
its guests in a hearty, generous manner, and of 
making them feel that they are truly welcome. 
The Portland school authorities have gained 
national fame as energetic workers for the N. EK. 
A. It is necessary only to name such enthusi- 
asts as Mr. O. M. Plummer, member of the 
board of education, and Mr. L. R. Alderman, 
superintendent of schools, to give a clue to the 
type of men and women who are now preparing 
to make the summer meeting of 1917 a memor- 
able one. As a summer vacation center, Port- 
land is second to none in the wonder states of 
the west. All about it are opportunities for out- 
ings in the mountains and even the routes to the 
city pass the great national parks. 

The name of Robert J. Aley, as president of 
the National Education Association, is proof in 
itself that the meeting will be a great success 
educationally. Whatever may be the motive of 
school officials who attend, their hopes will be 
met. 


Supt. Francis of Columbus has ordered the 
abolition of examinations. He argues that the 
teacher should know from day to day, whether 
the child has learned what he has studied anil 
whether he is ready to take up the work of the 
next grade. 

The New York school board is looking for a 
$10,000 man to manage its business affairs. The 
essential qualifications, as announced, are suc- 
cessful business and educational experience. 

Every child is a puzzle, it is the wise teacher 
who knows the answer. 

Reforms flourish best when they are allowed 
to get a fair start in your own school before they 
are advertised nationally. 

The school board member who will listen to all 
the troubles of teachers and principals need 
never be idle. 

School boards may provide schoolhouses, but 
it takes a teacher to make a school. 


Alas! 
The school board member has his joys, 
And vexing troubles, too; 
He’s criticized for what he does 
And for what he doesn’t do. 
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A PLEA FOR SUPERVISED PLAY 


By the President of a Board of Education 


That supervised play was excellent as a part 


of a city system and under the care of special-— 


ists I had known for years; that it was equally 
possible, and often under more favorable condi- 
tions, in the smaller conimunity was something 
that I learned for the first time when I myself, 
‘quite without intention, became a supervisor, 
upon my own lawn, of a group of children of 
whom my own formed the nucleus. Then I sud- 
denly found out that supervised play does not 
depend upon numbers, or training, or apparatus. 
All that is really essential is children and a 
sympathetic grown person. 

I had had no sort of training and, from the 
professional standpoint, my work was of the 
“rawest,” but 1 found myself securing most of 
the promised results. There were no fights or 
quarrels; disputes came to me automatically 
and I settled them autocratically, by virtue of 
my age and to the satisfaction of everybody. 
Nobody was left out, I was eliminating “bleacher 
athletics,” and nobody took more than his share 
of the lime light. My selection, and my modifi- 
cation, of games “went” without a murmur, tho 
I of course took advice. They played hard and 
they liked it. I have seldom been more compli 
mented than youngest daughter 
pleaded: “Oh, come on, daddy. You're the at- 
traction.”” Who could have resisted such an in 
vitation. 

Supervised play, I can imagine, will straightway 
be branded by some school officials with the 
dread name of fad. Children can surely play of 
themselves; and isn’t it better that they should 

It probably is 


when my 


have the “rough and tumble”? 
(as in any instance of absolutely unrestricted 
competition) for those who come out on top, for 
the rest it is unquestionably worse. The man 
who thinks otherwise should search his 
school days for memories of the brutal fights, 
vicious tricks and inane “trippings, pullings and 
which only too often characterize 


own 


pummelings,” 
the unsupervised playground and amid which 
the weak, shy or little boy rarely gets a square 
deal. He should learn that for hundreds of 
children the sedentary “sport” of attending the 
moving picture shows is the chief form of recre- 
ation; the survey made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in Springfield, Illinois, showing that 
for 1,167 elementary school girls it stood at the 
head of the list, while for 1,108 boys of the same 
age it was outranked only by base ball. He 
might also read, among the suggestions of Dr. 
Anna Dwyer, of Chicago, that an “orgy of play” 
is the strongest rival of vicious influences; and 
he might recall the words of G. Stanley Hall on 
the value of the play impulse to aid in the 
drudgery of school work. 

My own first notion of supervised play, let me 
confess, connated a special supervisor and spe- 
cial apparatus—more outlay of money. But 
neither of these are needed. It is of course bet 
ter to have a supervisor, if possible a man, but 
the regular teaching force will in most cases be 
found sufficient, certainly to make a beginning. 
It is of course better to have some apparatus but 
much of it is often a positive damage and I have 
seen wonderful results accomplished with prac 
tically none at all. 

What is needed is, first, a head: some one 
(usually the superintendent or principal) who 
has figured out the details of a workable plan; 
and, second, co-operation upon the part of the 
teachers. Usually, but not always, this can be 
had for the asking. Here is the story of one 
recalcitrant teacher: in her building there was 
given the choice of a thirty minute play period 
on the school ground with the teacher, or a five 
minute period without the teacher. She held 


aloof until she was converted to the thirty min- 
ute idea by the discovery of its lubricating ef- 
fects upon school discipline. It often is possi- 
ble to supplement and lessen the work of the 
teachers by appointing boys of higher grades to 
umpire the games of the lower. In the country 
schools the one teacher can be the whole thing 
and usually with excellent results. 

As to apparatus, there are a host of splendid 
games which can be played with none at all or 
with such portable impedimenta as bats, balls 
and bean bags. But there are some things so 
useful, and so easily and cheaply made that it 
seems a pity not to have them. Such are a sand 
box, for the smaller children, swings, teeters, and 
horizontal bars. These are absolutely safe and 
sane and can be made practically indestructible. 
(riant strides, toboggan slides, climbing ropes, 
vaulting horses and trapezes add much to the 
playground but they attract children at hours 
when they cannot be supervised and accidents 
sometimes result. The first demand is usually 
for posts to hold the baskets for basket ball and 
on one school ground which I visited these had 
been given by the telephone company and set, in 
cement, by the principal (a woman), the truant 
officer and some of the sixth and seventh grade 
The Youth’s Companion gives itemized 
reports of two playgrounds where a horizontal 
bar, teeter, giant stride and sand box were put 
in all at a cost of, in one case $7.54 and, in the 
other, $7.40. 

The amount of ground at one’s disposal will of 
course largely determine the character of the 
games that can be used. Many school buildings 
have been placed with a singular lack of appre- 
ciation of the need of children for play and, 
while “there are instances where land has been 
purchased at $1,000,000 per acre for playgrounds 
and municipal authorities have closed certain 
streets after three o’clock in the afternoon for 
playgrounds,” such instances are too exceptional 
for most of us to count much upon them. I have 
seen wonderful things accomplished upon a piece 
of ground so small that it suggested the classic 
comparison with a pocket handkerchief. 

As to the games to be chosen, base ball and 
basket ball would probably come first in every 
ease where there is room to play them, tho it is 
often found desirable to use an indoor base ball 
for outdoor games, by way of safeguarding win- 
dows and small children. Then there are all 


boys. 




















MISS MARY L. TRESCOTT, 
President of the Board of Education, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Miss Trescott enjoys the unique distinction of being the 
first woman school board president in Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania. She is a successful lawyer and the owner of a large 
farm 


second 
grade children hugely enjoy relay races with 


sorts of races. I have seen first and 
Hags and relay races which consisted simply in 
carrying five blocks, one at a time, from the 
seat of one kindergarten chair to that of an- 
other. 
jumping: standing high, running high, standing 


broad, running broad, ete. There are the many 


ry’ . . . . 
[here are various sorts of competitive 


folk dances, for which an inexpensive talking 
machine will furnish the necessary music. There 
are such games as volley ball, three-deep, prison- 
er’s base and more without number. The chil 
dren themselves will often suggest them and, if 
not, there are plenty of books that will. 

One detail which must be worked out is the 
schedule of recesses. A primary demand ot 
supervised play is that all the children be not 
turned loose at the same time, older and younger 
ones mixed together, to their mutual confusion. 
Each group, consisting of one grade or several 
as circumstances prescribe, should have the play 
ground to itself. Also, there should be 
out a system of rotation of games, lest one, too 
long should 
knew one case in which a grade was divided into 


worked 


continued, grow monotonous. — | 
groups of five, with a captain for each, and these 
took turns with The 
length of the play periods will vary according to 


games and apparatus. 
the grades and according to the games played. 
In schools I have visited they lasted from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. Another question which must 
ultimately be settled is to what extent games 
shall be “co-educational,” some excellent author 
ities contending that boys and girls should be 
separated in their play, after ten years of age, 
the boys then commonly demanding games mor 
strenuous than are relished by their sisters. 
Supervised play has its own disciplinary prob 
lems, tho almost invariably it will be found that 
it lessens the amount of general discipline. Chil 
dren will sometimes be “mouthy,” sometime: 
throw stones and, occasionally, they will cheat 
in a game. 
not find that the severest possible form of pun 


But I never knew a teacher who did 


ishment for such offences was deprivation of 
playground privileges. The suppression of all 
noise on the playgrounds is not to be reeom 
mended. I] ideal to be 


sought and in large measure secured but later 


have known such an 
the “lid” was removed to the extent of giving 
cheering the full right of way. 

It is wonderful how much supervised play does 
to stimulate interest, not only upon the part o! 
the children but of the 
Neighbors come out on their porches to watch 


whole community. 
the games, wagons and automobiles stop and this 
interest often develops into helpful co-operation. 
In a neighboring city, an old English cricketer, 
finding that the boys of a nearby school were 
learning the game, came over to give them his 
euthusiastie and gratuitous services as a coach. 
Such interest is heightened by an 
“field day” and to such an occasion the girls ar 


occasional 
often especially responsive. Unconsciously, they 
miss the limelight which shines upon the heroes 
of diamond and gridiron and, having no legiti 
mate outlet for their own animal spirits, are 
likely to go to the opposite extreme and suffer 
from “premature young ladyhood.” I recall our 
first “field day” in which none but girls took 
part. It was held in our public park and, tho 
it was not a holiday and tho it had been given 
no special advertising, a large part of the town 
turned out to watch the sports. 

Fortunately for boards or teachers planning 
to introduce supervised play, there is abundance: 
of material to be had in the way of printed mat 
ter. The magazine, The Playground, published 
in New York City, will be found suggestive; the 
Russel Sage Foundation, New York City, has 
several helpful pamphlets, among them “Recrea 


(Concluded on Page 40 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School Che new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 














The Rural School is the Community Center | 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music, 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 
to their parents. 
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A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” | 











# contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and | 





This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, 
Opera Selections, Violin, "Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, : 

Band, Stories, and English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable 
booklet free at any Victor dealer’s; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 


| 
| 
i ° . t 
. valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. : | 
3] | 
, ¥s H 
. A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: | 
i 51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds / 
HH 27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories : 
i 2 Marches 2 American Poems ; 
| 8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing : 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


j 
1c O : Victrola VI, in oak—$25 
A desirable and inexpensive instrument for Rural Schools 
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PRESENT HIGH 
PRICES OF PAPER 


Will be Reflected in 
Higher Prices for 
Text Books. 











Take Gare---Preserve and Protect 


Your books NOW IN USE by ordering the 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof, Germproof and Weatherproof 
Made of Pure Fibres and Wear like Leather 








THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
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*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’ 


Lantern Slides 


of the political, commercial, physiographical and 
industrial Geography of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere, including Hawaii and the Philippines, are 
listed in Catalog E, as well as Nature Study, and 
economic maps. The lists are arranged according to 
the general outlines of most texts and the slides are 
the very highest quality. 

Slides of Science: Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry (ap- 
plied and elementary), Geology and Physical Geography, 
Histology and Physiology, Pathology, Physics, Zoology, and 
Preventable Diseases are listed in Catalog 8. 

These two catalogs are now ready for distribution. We 
have worked hard for a long time getting these slides ready. 
We have tried to arrange them pedagogically and scientifically 
We have endeavored to make them real, live, vital, and we 
know they will meet your favor. 


To project these slides there is yet to be devised the 
equal of the Automatic Sciopticon (shown below) equipped 
with 400 watt gas filled Mazda Lamp and automatic slide 
changer—for small halls and classrooms up to 40 feet from 
the screen. Price $35.00 
Ask for Catalogs you desire. 


Other lanterns from $20.00 up. 


Catalog H of History, 
Civies and |{Biography, is 
nearly ready, too. 


McIntosh company 








SPRINGFIELD, 





MASS. 








You can have an “Automatic” on 497 Atlas Bldg. CHICAGO 


approval if you like. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 








(Concluded from Page 38) 

tion in Springfield, Illinois,” (from which sev- 
eral items in this article have been quoted) and 
“Play and Recreation in a Town of 6,000,” just 
issued. Minute directions for laying out a play- 
ground, putting up apparatus, ete., will be sent 
free, on request, by The Youth’s Companion. 
Names of books on various phases of playground 
work may be obtained from any playground in- 
structor or by writing practically any college or 
normal school. 

If it is necessary, by way of preliminary, to 
secure co-operation upon the part of the com- 
munity, the best course is to secure, if possible, 
some one experienced in playground work who 
will give an informal lecture about it. Such 4 
talk usually provides an ideal atmosphere in 
which to begin work for, once supervised play is 
understood, it may be questioned whether there 
is any community that will not welcome it. 

LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS. 

(Continued from Page 24) 

nature in order to render the teacher liable 
civilly or criminally on the ground of excessive 
punishment (32 Am. Rep. 128; 70 Mo. App. 156; 
19 Vt. 102; Note, 1 British Rul. Cas. 718). And 
an aggravated assault and battery is committed 
by the indecent handling of the person of a 
female pupil by a male teacher without her con- 
sent and against her will (6 Tex. App. 249). 

A teacher must not punish a pupil without 
sause (75 Am. Dec. 774), nor for a specific of- 
fence which the pupil does not understand, nor 
for refusal to study a subject from which his 
parent has excused him (32 Am. Rep. 128), nor 
in exercising control over a child as to things 
outside of his jurisdiction (17 Am. Rep. 471), 
nor for the breach of an unreasonable rule (9 
Am. St. Rep. 820), nor with an improper instru- 


ment (16 Am. St. Rep. 31), nor actuated by 
malice, revenge, spite, or other evil passion (4 
S. W. 580; 48 S. E. 602), and if he does any of 
these things he is punishable criminally (Note, 
102 Am. St. Rep. 541; Note, 65 L. R. A. 897). 
If the correction of the teacher is not excessive, 
its legality or criminality must depend entirely 
upon the quo animo with which it is adminis 
tered (48 S. E. 602); and this is a question of 
fact to be shown by the evidence and deter 
mined by the jury (70 Mo. App. 156; 76 Am. 
Dec. 156). Bearing on this issue evidence is ad 
missible to show the physical injuries of the 
pupil and the teacher’s intent and purpose in 
correcting him (60 Am. St. Rep. 47), altho the 
teacher cannot testify as an expert respecting 
the consequences of the punishment (43 S. W. 
1018). The teacher’s declarations relative to the 
chastisement made half an hour later, and after 
he has engaged in other employment, are no part 
of the res gestae, but self-serving and inadmis- 
sible. To be admissible they must spring out of 
the transaction and be made at a time so near to 
it as reasonably to preclude the idea of deliber 
ate design (60 Am. St. Rep. 47; 58 Am. St. Rep. 
867). Thus the language used by the teacher 
while inflicting punishment is admissible to 
show his intent (16 Am. St. Rep. 31). Evidence 
that the ordinary management of the teacher is 
mild and moderate is not admissible upon the 
question as to whether the punishment inflicted 
by him in a particular case was excessive or not, 
but it is admissible in regard to whether the 
punishment was wanton and malicious (76 Am. 
Dee. 156). 

No case where a teacher has been prosecuted 
for causing the death of a pupil by illegal pun- 
ishment has arisen in this country; and conse- 
quently the following statement of his criminal 


responsibility therefor is based upon English 
authority. Since a parent cannot delegate a 
greater authority than he himself possesses, ex 
press authority from a parent to chastise a chil! 
will not relieve the teacher from liability for 
thereby causing the child’s death. When death 
results from punishment with a weapon likely to 
kill or maim, it is murder. But where the pun 
ishment is inflicted with an instrument which, 
tho not likely to kill, is improper for the pur 
pose of correction, it will be manslaughter. If 
the correction exceeds the bonds of due modera 
tion it will be either murder or manslaughter 
according to the circumstances. But it will not 
be considered murder unless the excess is so 
great that it can only be imputed to personal 
malice or a depraved temper (2 Fost. & F. 202; 
1 Hale P. C. 261; 1 Hawk. P. C. 111; Fost. 
Crim. L. 262; Note, 1 British Rul. Cas. 720, 
721). 

It is somewhat more difficult to convict a 
teacher of a crime than to secure judgment 
against him for a corresponding tort, because 
in a criminal prosecution the charge must be 
established beyond a question of a doubt, where- 
as in a civil action it need only be sustained by 
a preponderance of the evidence (4 Wigmore on 
Evidence, §§ 2497, 2498). Moreover in a crim- 
inal prosecution the teacher is aided by the gen- 
eral presumption of his innocence (3 Am. St. 
Rep. 645; 387 N. E. 558); and, as in civil eases, 
he is presumed correctly to have exercised his 
judgment as to the degree of correction neces 
sary, altho this presumption is disputable (48 
S. E. 602; 84 Ill. App. 270; 75 Am. Dec. 774). 
To warrant a conviction this presumption must 
be overcome by showing that the punishment 
was excessive, inflicted thru malice, or without 
any proper cause (14 Tex. App. 65), and the 
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CrOsCcOpes. 


NEW YORK 





Their very general use by leading educational 
institutions is a thorough endorsement of the supe- 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 
Model FS-2 (illustrated) exhibits several of our recent im- 
provements—the curved handle arm, the lever side fine ad- 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


Write for catalog giving full descriptions and 


illustrations of all models. Sent free 
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Bausch & lomb 


For Highest Efficiency, Scientific 
Accuracy, and Practical Convenience 


tures of advantage. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other High-Grade Optical Products 


Practical and Helpful Projec- 
tion for every School 


The superior illuminating unit 
tion by us of the gas-filled Mazda lamp 
of the points of excellence which mark the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


This lamp gives illummation more than equal to the A. C. 
justment and the new black crystal are—but at less current expense—and is wholly automatic. 
finish, reagent-proof and more durable 
than ordinary lacquer. A desirable 
model for class-room and school labora- 
tory use. Price $34.00. Other models 
from $2.50 to $39.50 for simple micro- 
scopes — $18.00 up for compound mi- 


The vivid image of the Balopticon, sharp and clear to the corners, 
the ease of operation and the mechanical durability, all are distinct fea- 
Models for lantern slides, $25.00 up. 

Models for projecting qpaque objects (maps, 
photos, specimens, etc.) $35.00 up. 

Combined Models for both forms, $45.00 up 

New Combined Model (illustrated) $120.00, 

Special Terms to Edueational Institutions. 


Write for descriptive catalog giving 


illustrations and prices. 


Bausch £5 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





a recent adapta- 
is but one 
















burden of proving this is upon the prosecution 
(3 Am. St. Rep. 645). To rebut proof of malice 
in punishing a pupil, it is competent for the 
teacher to prove that the instrument used by 
him in inflicting such punishment was such as 
was generally used for such purposes by other 
teachers in the vicinity (76 Am. Dec. 156). 

*Editor’s Note—This is one of a series of articles 
which will be published in book form. The abbrevia 
tions of states within parentheses refer to state re- 
ports. Other abbreviations used are: Am. Dec.—Amer 
ican Decisions; Am. Rep.—American Reports; Am, St. 
Rep.—American State Reports; Atl—Atlantic Reporter ; 
Cye.—Cyclopedia of Law; L. R. A.—Lawyers’ Reports 
Annotated; L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyers’ Reports Anno 
tated New Series; N. E —Northeastern Reporter; N. W 

Northwestern Reporter; Pac.—Pacific Reporter; So 

Southern Reporter; S. KE.—Southeastern Reporter; 
Ss. W Southwestern Reporter. 


FINANCIAL PRACTICES. 
(Continued from Page 25) 
the 5,000-25,000 group, 60 per cent were “Yes,” 
and the balance to the effect, generally, that the 
financial statement appears in the superintend- 
ent’s annual report. So far so good, but too few 
patrons ever see, and fewer still ever read, the 
annual reports. Such then is not adequate pro- 
vision for publicity so far as the annual finan- 
cial statement is concerned. A concise and clear 
statement should appear in the local papers for 
two or three issues, that every patron might at 
least have the opportunity to know how things 
stand. There should be legislation to this ef- 
fect. 
Minnesota Accounting System. 

A revised plan of school records and school ac 
counting went into effect August 1, 1915, in 
Minnesota. The system was devised by Mr. G. 
D. Lizer, Secretary of the Virginia, Minn., 
Board of Education. The preliminary circular 
announced that this classification conforms as 
closely as the law and practices of Minnesota 
permit to the one outlined by the National 


Bureau of Education. The purposes of the new 
system are stated as follows: 

1. To embody a complete and classified record 
of the several classes of school receipts and ex 
penditures. 

2. To fix a uniform system for the entire 
state, which will enable fair and intelligent com 
parisons to be made between schools of the same 
and different classes. 

3. To enable comparisons to be made between 
the several classes of expenditure in any one sys 
tem of schools. 

The following is the form for high schools as 
it appeared in the preliminary draft. Space 
does not permit the exhibition here of the forms 
for graded and rural schools, which are similar 
to the high school form as far as the classifica 
tions of receipts and expenditures are concerned. 
The only difference lies in the greater number 
of sub-heads in the high school form, and there- 
fore in the greater detail necessary in the in 
structions. 

No. I. 
High School Forms. 
Clerk’s Record. 
Receipts. 
Cash on hand. 
State apportionment. 
Special state aids 
Local mill taxes. 
Special taxes. 
Sale of books and supplies. 
Building fund and sale of bonds. 
Interest and sinking fund. 
All other sources. 
Disbursements. 
1. General Control: 
11. School Board. 
111. Salaries. 
112. Expenses. 
12. Superintendent’s Office. 
121. Salaries. 
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122. Expenses. 
13. General Administration. 
131. Election and census. 
132. Attendance officer. 
133. Legal services. 
134. Publishing. 
135. 
136. Sundries. 
2. Instruction: 
21. Salaries. 
211. Supervisors. 
212. Special. 
213. High School. 
214. Grades. 
215. Night School. 
216. Librarian. 
Textbooks. 
221. High School. 
222. Elementary. 
23. School Supplies. 
231. General (academic) 
232. Agricultural. 
233. Manual Training. 
234. Home Economics. 
235. Science. 
236. Library. 
24. Sundries. 
3. Operation: 
31. Janitors’ and Engineers’ salaries. 
32. Fuel. 
33. Water. 
34. Light and power. 
35. Janitors’ supplies. 
36. 
37. Sundries. 
4. Maintenance: 
41. Repair of buildings and upkeep of 
grounds. 
42. Repair of equipment. 
43. Rent and insurance. 
44. Sundries. 
5. Auxiliaries: 
51. Transportation of pupils. 
52. Promotion of health. 
521. Salaries. 
522. Supplies. 
53. Athletics. 
54. 
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REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


the schoolroom. 


mellow light which is ideal for study. 
you these advantages. 


ture by 10 degrees or more. 


operated. Last many years. 
for details or send specifications for prices. 


751 OAKLAND STREET 





EROLU 


Ventilating Window Shades | 


Health and Mental Efficiency demand comfort and ventilation in 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades keep the sun out—but the ven- 
tilating spaces permit cool breezes to enter——also an abundance of soft, 
No ordinary cloth shade can give 


Rooms 10 Degrees Cooler in Summer! 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are made of beautiful Linwood—-a positive 
non-conductor of heat. This with the ventilating feature, easily reduces tempera 


Rich in appearance. Add a rustic beauty to interior and exterior. Easily 
More economical than ordinary cloth shades. Write 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY || 
MMMM | 











Chicago 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 








Twat 

Dependable 

Mechanical 
Drawing 


and Manual 
Training Supplies 
encourage good 
work. For that 
reason they are 
specified by pro- 
sgressive school 
boards everywhere. 
The Frederick Post Co. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland 








55. Sundries. 

6. Other Expense Payments: 
61. Pensions. 
62. Sundries. 


7. utlays: 
71. Land. 
72. New Buildings. 
73. Alterations of buildings. 
74. Improving grounds. 


75. New equipment. 
76. Other payments. 
8. Bonds and Interest: 
81. Bonds and loans. 
82. Interest. 
83. Other payments. 
Treasurer’s Record. 

“The treasurer’s record book will be of the 
same size as the clerk’s book, and arranged to 
provide for funds in three banks. It will show 
the amount of orders issued under the eight 
main divisions of the clerk’s record, viz.: Gen- 
eral Control, Instruction, Operation, Mainten- 
ance, Auxiliaries, Other Expense Payments, 
Outlays, and Bonds and Interest.” 

Then follows careful explanation of what each 
head is to include, making it impossible to mis- 
place an item of expense if care is taken to 
understand the system. Each accountant is so 
carefully guided that he reports in the same 
terms as every other accountant. Terms are 
thus used with uniformity, and comparisons are 
possible. 

On the face of it, it seems an easy matter to 
put into operation a system such as this when 
undertaken by the proper authority, namely, the 
state department of education. There is much 
to be gained by so doing, and nothing to be lost. 
Just why more states have not done something 
of this kind is difficult to understand. The re- 
form in Minnesota came about as the result of 


legislation, providing that: “The superintendent 
of education shall prepare a uniform system of 
records for public schools. He shall 
establish and carry into effect a uniform system 
of accounting by public school officers.” 

(T'o be continued.) 


THE CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS. 
(Concluded from Page 26 

quated equipment is still in use. An anti- 
quated textbook is a reflection on the system 
that employs it. But no textbook is to be dis- 
carded merely because it has been in use for any 
considerable period. Some books published 
twenty or thirty years ago are as valuable to- 
day as when first issued, and others, because of 
recent revisions, are thoroly up-to-date. 

9. Consider the cost of original installation 
of the text and of later costs each year. The 
first part of the problem is, of course, closely 
bound up with the considerations just ad- 
vanced. Changing a textbook involves a certain 
loss in the books discarded. Old books may, 
however, gradually be used up and new ones just 
In this way the prob 
lem is practically solved. The actual price of 
the book is a consideration, and often a weighty 
one. If the book is a valuable one, the muni- 
cipality purchasing it must, however, be willing 
to allow a certain percentage of profit to the 
firm issuing it and to the author who went to 
the trouble of writing it. Unless this is done, 
the likelihood that good new methods will spread 
easily and quickly will be lessened,—to the detri- 


as gradually brought in. 


ment of the educational systems of the country. 

10. Make your final decision conservatively, 
but with due regard to the fact that textbooks 
erystalize advances in teaching and the experi- 
ence of the best teachers. 


MID-YEAR PROMOTIONS. 


(Concluded from Page 29) 
able to the children as it is under a new teacher, 
the merit of the teachers being the same. 

It may be objected by some that the fore 
going implies that grades are a year apart, and 
that a pupil not promoted must lose an entire 
year. This does not follow by any means. If 
there are several classes in the same grade, thev 
may be and should be only two or three months 
apart, and a pupil not promoted loses but little 
in advancement. 

There is, of course, a value in the stimulus of 
two promotions per year; but this is far over 
balanced by the loss in the power of teaching. 
TI suppose no one would go as far as to favor an 
arrangement of one promotion each month for 
the sake of intensifying the stimulus. Under a 
good teacher who knows her pupils there is daily 
There is no need of any artificial 
means to secure it. 


stimulus. 


When all the arguments in favor of mid-year 
change of teachers are tabulated, over against 
them may be placed but one, and that will easily 
outweigh them all. An intimate knowledge of 
the individual pupils is absolutely essential to 
the highest form of teaching; and this cannot be 
secured in five months. 
enough. Several years would be better. 


A year is short tim: 


Kansas City, Mo. A plan whereby sick and dis 
abled teachers may receive compensation for tim« 
lost has been put into execution by the teachers’ 
club. All teachers who join receive, when dis 
abled more than twenty days, $1.50 per day. The 
initial fee is $5, with annual fees $3 per year 
thereafter. The new plan will be a help to dis- 
abled teachers as the board allows compensation 
for the first six days only. 
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Sanitary Plumbing 


for the 


School 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Extract from an Editorial in 
The American Architect 


“A well-known real estate man- 
ager states that 80% of the com- 
plaints he receives from tenants 
are due to defective or inadequate 
plumbing and water supply.” 





DOES THIS INTEREST THE 
SCHOOL BOARD? 


For industrial and school buildings these com- 
plaints can be absolutely solved by specifying Clow 
plumbing. 


The Clow automatic closet uses 2} gallons of water. 
The pull type closet uses 6}. 


The Clow Automatic Water Closet is built for hard 
usage —no working parts are exposed. The repairs are 
very light. They are used in many of the largest and 
most notable schools in the country; Such notable ex- 
amples as the 31 schools in Newark, New Jersey, E. F.C. 

They are sanitary in every detail Guilbert, Archt., the Albany High School, Starrett & 
and actually solve the problem of com- Van Vleck, Archts., Central High School, Minneapolis, 
plaints due to faulty plumbing. Emerson High School, Gary, Ind., South Bend High 


What is true of the automatic School, South Bend, Ind., Grover Cleveland High School, 
closet is true of all Clow plumbing. 





The ‘‘Metric’’ M-1861 


: . Lafayette School and 20 other St. Louis schools, W. B. 
It is built to solve all troubles in ‘ ; . : 
their line. Ittner, Archt., New Trier Township High School, Kenil- 
It is worth while, therefore, to worth, Ill., Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts., and 
specify CLOW PLUMBING many other schools of note by prominent American 
THROUGHOUT. school architects too numerous to mention. This alone 
For further details write to proves their worth. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


534-546 So. Franklin St., CHICAGO 


Sales gs: New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis sg: Chicago, Ill. New Comerstown, Ohio 
le Offices Denver Minneapolis San Francisco Works Coshocton, Ohio 
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NELSON 


“DRINKING FOUNTAINS” 





FIXTURES 


are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage usu- 
ally received from school children. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Drinking Fountains for 
all Purposes 


We know what is required and are prepared 608 N 
to give your school the very best in the way of 





EDWARDSVILLE, 





ILL. 581 N 








EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. 
(Concluded from Page 16) 
to a realization of their situation, and they have 
aroused themselves to activity. 

It helps much to be able to state a problem or 
a function clearly and succinctly. Supervisors 
may not all accept the definition given at the 
outset of this paper. But this or any other clear 
statement of the supervisor’s business should 
prove of value for his orientation. Thus he will 
not permit himself to be overwhelmed with office 
work, or with routine, or with the machinery of 
the system, but he will devote his energies to the 
product. He will apply his powers where they 
count. 

THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 

Second: ‘The scope of the examination should 
be broad enough to include not only the deter- 
mination of knowledge concerning subjects to 
be taught, but also the personal fitness and abil- 
ity of the candidate to instruct, to guide, to 
lead the pupils entrusted to her. The written 
examination must be subordinated to some type 
of examination which will permit a fair deter- 
mination of these elusive but highly important 
elements. 

Third: The eligible list should be made up 
of those who satisfy these broad requirements of 
the examining board. Names should appear in 
order of rank. 

Fourth: In the selection of a teacher for a 
given position, the appointing officer should be 
given considerable latitude, but should prefer- 
ably choose from near the top of the eligible list. 
Possibly Rochester goes too far in giving a 
choice of 25 names, but is this not more likely 
to result in a wise selection than any ironclad 
ruling that teachers must be selected in order of 


standing, or even from among the three highest 
names ‘ 

Formerly, teachers were examined and selected 
by laymen in educational affairs. We challenge 
this method today. Many cities are still depend 
ing largely upon written examinations relative 
to subject-matter and methods. We challenge 
this type of examination, too. And we decry 
any manner of selection which limits the ap- 
pointing officer to one name on an already estab 
lished list. 

THE SCHOOL GYMNASIUM—OUTDOORS. 

(Concluded from Page 28) 
clude the fresh air, with its inevitable conse- 
quences of a rapid rise in the number of cases 
of colds, pneumonia and grippe in the months 
of January, February and March. 

There is no good reason against the outdoor 
gymnasium and its all the year round program 
in any part of the country and its establishment 
in every high and elementary school in the land 
would be one of the greatest advance steps in 
the prevention of disease and the conservation 
of health and vitality this nation ever took. 

The Economy Problem. 

There are certain favorable economic factors 
that remain to be noted. 
gymnasium from the school building simplifies 


Elimination of the 


at once the whole construction problem so far 
as that is affected by the gymnasium require- 
ments of extra width, length and heighth which 
differ materially from the dimension units estab- 
lished by the schoolroom. Playroom space suit 
able for social dancing, for use in inclement 
weather and for learning and practicing the 
technique of athletic and gymnastic movements 

a process requiring much standing still, in- 
volves no departures from the schoolroom units. 


Space relieved by the placing of the gymnas- 
ium outdoors may be utilized for locker and 
dressing rooms which are-always inadequate, 
shower baths and swimming pools. Swimming 
pools are standardized at 60 feet in length by 
20 to 30 in width. They fit readily into the 
space of two standard classrooms. Additional 
room at the sides of the pool can be secured by 
arching the inner wall and utilizing the corri 
dor. Arranging windows as in an open air 
schoolroom so that they may be completely 
opened or removed in the summer time will 
practically convert the pool into an outdoor fea 
ture particularly if the windows open to the 
south. 

The outdoor gymnasium as suggested here 
and already practically demonstrated offers the 
only feasible and economical answer to the prob 
lem of physical training facilities for schools 
now without them. 

The outdoor gymnasium demands the serious 
consideration of school authorities and archi 
tects as a practical solution of pressing building 
problems; of hygienists and medical officers as a 
factor in the conservation of health; of educa 
tors as a means of enriching the curriculum: of 
physical educators and play leaders as making 
possible a much broader year round program of 
play and games and athletics than is now pos 
sible. 

Dr. Withers Heads St. Louis Schools. 

Dr. John W. Withers, president of Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo., has been ap 
pointed superintendent of schools to succeed the 
late Ben Blewett. Dr. Withers is a graduate of 
Yale University and holds two degrees. He has 
been head of the Teachers College since 1905 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans, La., nas 
been unanimously re-elected for a term of four 
years, beginning July, 1917 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
School Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures 
building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff” have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 

Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 


tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


GENERAL OFFICES: 621-627 W. Lake St. 


last as long as your 


SHOWROOMS: 111 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


You can’t afford to 


Use Wolff 








THE CALDWELL HIGH AND GRADE 
SCHOOL. 


(See illustrations on page 30) 

The school board which undertakes the financ- 
ing and erection of a new schoolhouse in a small 
community deserves considerable credit for sue 
cessfully carrying the project to completion. No 
one who has not been directly connected with 
such an undertaking, ean fully appreciate the 
truth of this rather trite statement. 

The difficulties which arise are due, in part, 
to the fact that the money available from bond 
issues and ordinary tax revenues is rarely sut- 
ficient to cover the actual needs, to say nothing 
of what might be termed the desirable luxuries. 
The difficulties are further complicated by the 
natural inexperience of the members in building 
matters, and by their close contact with the most 
conflicting elements in the community, and with 
harsh competition among architects, contractors 
and building equipment manufacturers. In the 
small city, the teaching corps, the penurious tax- 
payer, the progressive businessman and _ the 
familiar “town booster” all take a hand in shap 
ing the policies of the schools and their activi- 
ties are redoubled when a new schoolhouse is to 
be built. It consequently requires considerable 
common sense and firmness to carry a building 
project to a successful conclusion and to listen 
to the advice of only two experts, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the architect. 

The new high school at Caldwell, Kansas is a 
splendid type of school building for a small com- 
munity in which the school population is in- 
creasing rapidly and in which the function of 
the school is extending and growing from year 
to year. The building is arranged very simply, 
with classrooms and corridors surrounding an 


auditorium. above a gymnasium, on three sides 


The arrangement is such that the building may 
be converted into a purely secondary school or 
into an elementary school with a minimum num- 
ber of changes. It may also be enlarged by sim 
ply extending the side corridors and adding 
classroom wings. 

The ground floor of the building which is only 
slightly below grade, contains the working de- 
partments of the school, the manual training 
and domestic science rooms, space for physical 
education and the boiler and ventilating appa- 
ratus. The gymnasium which occupies the cen- 
tral portion is 4 feet 6 inches below the general 
level of the ground floor and measures 47 by 50 
feet. The corridors on either side open into the 
room so that they may be used as galleries dur- 
ing exhibition drills and games. The dressing 
rooms on opposite sides are connected with the 
lavatories and are fitted with shower baths and 
lockers. There is also a classroom on this floor 
which may be used for laborator: purposes. 

On the first floor there are three classrooms of 
standard size, a recitation room, two rooms for 
the commercial department, public and private 
offices for the superintendent, a library, a study 
hall and an auditorium. 

The library and study hall adjoin each other 
and are separated by a glass partition. The ref- 
erence material in the library is thus made read- 
ily accessible for study purposes and the teacher 
in charge of the study hall may supervise both 
rooms. 

On the second floor there are eight standard 
classrooms for the grades. 

The auditorium which may be entered from 
the first floor and which has a balcony on a level 
with the second floor, will seat six hundred per- 
ins. It has a large stage suitable for ordinary 


school entertainments, an inclined floor and is 
fitted with a fireproof booth for motion-picture 
projection. 

The building is partly fireproof and partly of 
ordinary construction. All of the corridors and 
stairways are of concrete and the exits are fitted 
with panic latches. The classrooms and the aud- 
itorium are of ordinary wood construction and 
have hard maple floors. The boiler room is fire- 
proofed by having a concrete ceiling which 
forms the floor in the rooms above it, and is 
fitted with self-closing fire doors. 

The heating system consists of a vacuum 
steam plant, with direct radiation in all class- 
rooms. The ventilation is of a special type ot 
natural ventilation with exhaust flues fitted with 
aspirating coils. The plumbing is of the best 
school type and the building is wired thruout 
for direct electric lighting. 

The interior trim is of oak and is of the sim- 
plest sanitary type. The corridors have facing 
floors of concrete and the front entrance is fin- 
ished in tile and marble. The building cost 
slightly more than $50,000. 

The plans were drawn by Architect S. S. 
Voight of Wichita. Mr. E. A. Detrick, presi- 
dent of the board of education, acted as chair- 
man of the building committee. 

THE LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 32) 

There is also an intercommunicating system 
of telephones, connecting the various rooms with 
the principal’s office. There are 36 conduits pro- 
vided for, not all to be equipped at once. Pro- 
vision is made for the installation of a vacuum 
cleaner system. 

The artificial lighting is entirely electrical of 
the semi-indirect type. 
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The ventilation system is a combination of 
the mechanical supply with mechanical exhaust 
from the toilets and gravity exhaust from all 
other rooms. The outside air is drawn in, fil 
tered, tempered, and delivered to the rooms by 
means of blowers. Two.full housing, single 
width, single inlet fans of the multiblade type 
are used to propel the air. These fans have a 


THE HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL. 


Concluded from Page 33 
The heating and ventilating plant was in 
stalled to meet the conditions required in the 
states of Massa@husetts and New Jersey. The 
heating of the building, due to loss by radiation 


from the walls and windows, is provided by a 


Directly opposite the entrance vestibule is the 
main stairway. At the foot of this, and between 
the two flights of stairs, is a beautiful Rookwood 
pedestal drinking fountain with Rookwood 
faience tile background and flower bench. ‘Ter 
razzo is used for the floor of the lower corridor. 
The floors of the two upper corridors are of fin 
ished concrete on which a layer each of wool felt 
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They're Made Right— Sanitation First 
d y t? Then Econom \ 
OTH are served by the Palmolive 
Vending System. 
An individual piece of soap (sufficient 
for one bath) for every student using 
the showers, eliminating the littering 
of the lockers with musty, wet soaps | 
in large cakes. | | 
Every student pays for his own soap | 
Superior quality, strength and solidity are built right into and yet the dispensing of the cakes is , 
the construction of Rundle - Spence Bubblers. Kivery accomplished in a safe and convenient : 
detail is well worked out. Our fixtures will stand hard manner. ‘ 
usage, as well as constant usage. ) 
If your school has shower baths it 
Ru n d l e- S pence B Uu b b | ers will be worth while investigating the 
are correct in design from the standpoint of the sanitary Palmolive Vending System. 
engineer. Let us know the number of showers 
Our fixtures have the endorsement of and daily average number of users so 
hundreds of school superintendents, as we can give you some interesting \ 
well as some of the best school architects duets P 
in the country. acts. 
A booklet telling all about our fixtures will be C 
sent upon request. Write today B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
; ; ‘ MILWAUKEE 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. : ; 
52 Second Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. Makers of Soaps for Every Purpose . 
a  aoae comme 
pal 
As already mentioned, this building is as near following table will give an adequate idea of the designed to furnish 30 cubic feet of fresh air Mc 
fireproof as can be made. The walls and sup- facilities afforded for necessary secondary edu- per pupil. The air on entering the building is harm 
porting columns thruout are built solidly of brick, cation thru the erection of this new building: filtered, conditioned, and forced by an electri ing. 
except in connection with the gymnasium and Vocational Department. cally operated fan to each room in the building dark 
auditorium where steel girders, trusses and col- Laundry ee eee eee 20 where it enters near the top of the room. The furni 
umns are used, encased in concrete or brick work Cooking EWS POOMB) «26+ -- 62s eon ' 40 vitiated air is taken out thru foul air ducts hay mate 
’ . ac ) Sewing (two rooms).... “ae ; ces 40 : ; : 
so as to thoroly fireproot them. Che floors are Demonstration rooms (4).... ai : Yate ing inlets at the bottom of each wardrobe, thus decor 
reinforced concrete with wood top-floors, except Forge and Metal Work............... .... 16 providing a positive system of air circulation of iv 
in the shower rooms, toilets, corridors, laundry, Wood Working (two rooms) . ee hte 40 in each classroom and wardrobe to the exterior as in 
chemical laboratory, forge and foundry room, Machine Shop stew ees eeeeees 16 oof the building. Cope 
bine ol %tc.. where the concrete base i Mechanical Drawing Fee eRe err eo tare 24 gee ; ig 
machin he a> SC, WHEE PS oe ae Finishing Room ..... vr serses ehdaca” Steam aspirating coils are placed in each foul ote 
topped with cement. — ee ; Gymnasium (two classes).................. 80 air duct ventilating the boys’ and girls’ toilet 
The heating system 1s a combination of the mere: mre he at 40 —_ Pa tae = rooms in the basement. Provision has been 
direct-indirect plan. ‘Two boilers, of 150 H. L . Recitation Rooms (4 at 24 each)....... FF ee Ria Me LakeMatias oF oAMst ed hatin © 
are used to a the eC TOR rhe Ce a amine Department. 4) When the extensions are completed. M 
xf : r is ace she ar- } ions si ah bake jan ; a : a f 
ig rds ding is — : ne "  Stenography _ 40 The total cost of the building was $56,697. ‘ 
lly by direct radiation to m utralze tne COOlng Bookkeeping 4 5 50 The structure contains 480,000 eubie feet, so 
surfaces of the walls and windows, supplemented Study Hall ....... cee Sr ey oe ner cubic foot is 90.119 
by the ventilating system. The natural gravity Music Room 60 PU. LLY, 
circulation of the steam is accelerated by vacu- Free-hand Drawing , os 40) THE YPSILANTI HIGH SCHOOL. a 
um pumps placed on the return mains. The Science Department. , ey a ae t 
di : } = oe ; are located Lecture Room cy oe ' 50 ’ i Palas ; | 
radiators in the various rooms are ocatec Pawelddl Laboraioey | . 24 Che interior of the building is most interest ‘ 
directly beneath the windows. There wae atta el Chemical Laboratory _.. .. 24 ing and attractive. It has a distinctiveness at | 
plete system of thermostatic control for the Biological eanoretory = ils = once noticeable. Two pairs of double French \ 
~— ee ra vay cmap jee ey _ “ Pirro ay Meet ss nf é tom doors open into ra vestibule with floor of green , 
for the control of the fresh air supplied. Gymnasium Balcony and Bleacher Seats.... 560 flint tile and green-veined marble wainscoting. h 


Sror 


capacity of 36.745 eubiec feet each per minute. direct system of radiators installed under the rolled firmly in Rr 
‘ : Re ork carpet have been rolle \ 
All of the foul air is exhausted thru the roof of | windows and regulated by Johnson thermostatic — paper and . - — rt ads into and a 
. . , cy 3 “ 1 > s eork surtace con jues Oo am ' 
the building by six rotary ball-bearing vents control, which maintains a uniform temperature = cem a ae ; "tte reading room. It a8 
; ; : a j : covers the tloor of the library reat 1 O . c heats 
’ s in diameter. in each room. ove! ; ; os. ca 
sixty inches in diamet« has all been treated with three coats of heavy : 


In the matter of student accommodations, the 


The ventilation system is a plenum system 
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DISEASES OF PYAY ALL OTHER Unsanitary Conditions are 4 Times 
° a) 7 
at ohhh : CAUSES More Fatal than Accidents 
MEASLES AND PNEUMONIA AND i 
veneanuceee fo Sa ane be Health, concentration and contentment do not 
go with unsanitary conditions. And of all the 
SCARLET FEVER AND 33 3 BLOOD AND BREATHING . ° P ° ° 
WHOOPING COUGH “9 /o ORGAN TROUBLES existing unsanitary evils the old school toilet 
CANCER AND | 10.3 ey AGE AND room is the worse. 2 
ever ee Sulcrss Your toilet room can’t be sanitary unless your 
DISEASES OF (87) {ra ACCIDENTS fixtures are of proper modern design and 
ventilated. 
By ventilation we do not mean merely opening the window—-true 
toilet room ventilation is more than this; it means the ventilation 
of the fixtures themselves. 
This ventilation feature is a big point regarding ‘‘Ebco’’ sanitary 
toilets and explains one reason why “‘Ebco’’ equipped toilet rooms 
are entirely free of odor. The air from the rooms is drawn thru the 
fixtures themselves and passes out of the flue vents. 
The day of the unclean old school toilet is rapidly passing. It is 
a true fact that the students respond to san.tation; and an 
‘‘Ebco”’ installation takes away the cause of the sickness. Your 
present rooms can be remodeled to allow for ‘‘Ebco’’ fixtures at 
slight cost in comparison to results. 
“Ebco”’ sanitary fountains at convenient places thruout the 
building provide the children with cold, refreshing water under 
strictly sanitary conditions. The school wherein they are found 
is marked with the stamp of distinction. 
Write for full particulars. The “Ebco”’ way of raising school 
standards is to build up the health and moral tone of the 
students. Let us tell you how this system is working out for 
others. 
| THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK CITY ’ T . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
101 Park Ave. COLUMBUS, OHIO ist Nat'l Soo Line Bldg. 
paint, producing a surface that is easily cleaned. Lu the corridors the wainscoting has been run to whom much credit is due for the complete- 
air Most careful attention has been given to the up to the height of the doors, and the conven- ness of all appointments and details. The work 
, is harmonious blending of colors thruout the build- tional picture moulding has been omitted. On of construction was under the direct supervision 
ri ing. The wood trim is, in the main, a medium _ the first floor this wainscoting has been given a of Mr. George A. Petersen, who was employed 
ing dark golden oak with dull finish, and all new two-tone blend of tan. by the board of Education from the time the 
The furniture and equipment have been finished to The total cost of the building, including the building was started until it was occupied. A 
av match the wood trim. The walls thruout are central heating plant, was approximately $123,- committee of the board and the superintendent 
hus decorated a beautiful shade of tan with ceilings 500. Equipment costs were approximately $12,- of schools gave careful study to all the prelim 
ion of ivory. This has been varied in a few rooms, 500. The architects for the board of education inary plans and details, keeping in mind all the 
‘ior as in the model dining room, which is tinted a were Robinson and Campau, of Grand Rapids, while, local conditions and needs. 
Copenhagen blue, and the sewing room, which is 
- in silver gray with oak trim of the same finish. 
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Third Floor Plan, Ypsilanti High School SECTION OF WOODWORKING ROOM 
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Original 20th Century Soap 


for Scnools 





ing an excess of alkali. 





Keeping the School Clean 
That’s Our Business 


The most economical soap for school use—the one 
cleanser that can be used with the very best 
results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture and 
finished surfaces—the ideal soap for cleaning slate 
blackboards, removing all chalk marks and bring- 
ing out the original finish to the best advantage— is 


Original 20th Century Soap is manufactured 
from pure vegetable oils exclusively, and where it 
is used for cleaning floors a bright polished ap- 
pearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray 
color which is so often caused by soaps contain- 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters 
for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
etc. Get our prices on these supplies before 
ordering, as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Crai 


Eastern Office: Joseph G. Corey, Manager, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis Office: Navarre Bidg. 6th and Chestnut Sts. 


Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 








an imitation. 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 


tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


| Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOGLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 





(non poisonous ) 

































































A BUSINESS MANAGER FOR DETROIT. 


At a special meeting on December 7, 1916, the 
school board of Detroit adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the business de- 
partment, and the employment of a business 
manager to serve for one year at an annual 
salary of $4,000. The preliminary outline was 
prepared by a committee of five school-board 
members, in co-operation with the secretary and 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


The plan provides that the business manager 
shall be responsible for the efficient administra- 
tion of the construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of buildings, purchase, storage and distribu- 
tion of supplies, accounting and auditing, insur- 
ing of school property, records of proceedings of 
the board and its committees. These activities 
are grouped as follows: 

Purchase and storing of supplies. 

Janitors and engineers. 

Maintenance of lands and buildings. 

Construction of buildings. 

The powers and duties of the business manager 
are as follows: 

1. He shall furnish bond to the amount of 
$10,000.00, cost to be assumed by the Board of 
Education. 

2. He shall maintain an accounting procedure 
adequate to record in detail all transactions affect- 
ing the acquisition, custodianship and disposition 
of values, including cash receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

3. He shall at the first meeting in January of 
each year submit to the Board of Education a 
statement showing the amount of money needed 
for the operation of the divisions under his juris- 
dition, but he shall submit the amounts requested 
for educational supplies and equipment as pre- 
pared by the superintendent of schools. 


4. He shall submit at the first regular monthly 
meeting of the Board a statement showing the 
status of each appropriation item and such other 
statements as may from time to time be deemed 
advisable to show the financial condition of the 
Board. 

5. He shall employ and dismiss all subordi- 
nates under his jurisdiction, directly or indirect- 
ly, as provided by the rules of the Board. 

6. He shall attend all meetings of the Board 
and of all committees, and he shall keep the min- 
utes of the meetings of all committees and of the 
Board and a calendar of all matters referred to 
committees and others and shall report action or 
non-action of the same at each regular meeting. 

7. He shall purchase, store and distribute all 
supplies and materials as provided in the rules of 
the Board. 

8. He shall have jurisdiction over all janitors 
and engineers, and shall be responsible for the 
operation of all buildings. 

9. He shall supervise all matters of repair 
and shall have charge of the maintenance of land 
and buildings owned by the board. 

10. He shall be responsible for the construc- 
tion and alteration of buildings as directed by 
the plans and specifications. 

11. He shall be custodian of all property, real 
or personal, owned or borrowed by the board. 


THE PITTSBURGH PENSION PLAN. 

Retirement at the age of 65 years on $500 a 
year, after practically 45 years’ service in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools is provided in a new 
retirement plan which has been unanimously 
accepted by the joint committee of teachers, citi- 
zens and school-board members. The plan has 
been presented to the finance committee which 
in turn will recommend it to the board for ap- 
proval. 


The plan as accepted, is a modification of the 
Wolfe plan and overcomes three faults, namely, 
the high rate charged to contributing teachers, a 
higher rate to women than to men teachers, and 
an absence of a definite disability clause. It pro 
vides for the following conditions: 

A teacher who reaches the age of 65 may retire 
on an annual pension of $500, payable at the rate 
of $50 per month, for a ten months’ year. All 
who have passed that age may be entitled to im 
mediate retirement. 

When a teacher reaches the age of 60, after at 
least 40 years’ service, retirement is permitted as 
follows: At 60, $300 a year; at 61, $320; at 62, 
$355; at 63, $395, and at 64, $440. 

In event of total disability incurred in active 
service, the teacher may receive during disability 
as follows: First ten years of service, twenty 
per cent of the total pension payable at 65, or 
$100 per year; thereafter, she may receive two 
per cent additional for each year of service after 
the tenth year, or $110 the eleventh year, and up- 
ward to a maximum of $300 a year. 

The amounts contributed by teachers at present 
in actual service are computed on the basis of 
ten payments a year and provide the same rates 
for men and women. The range from $1.65 per 
month at 20 years of age to $5.20 at 40 years and 
thereafter. 

In case of death, resignation or retirement be 
fore 65, all amounts contributed by teachers are 
to be returned to teachers or to their heirs, with 
interest at four per cent. If a teacher on pension 
dies before all the contribution to the fund has 
been paid, the residue is to be given to the teach 
er’s estate or a designated beneficiary. 

Contributions necessary to furnish pensions 
may be derived as follows: A payment by the 
board of an amount equal to the contributions 
made by the teachers, dollar for dollar; a pay 
ment by the board of the aggregate difference be 
tween the adequate rate for teachers over 40 
years of age and the flat rate which they will be 
required to pay; a payment by the board of all 
expenses of operation and maintenance. 

All payments by teachers are to remain uni 
form, each teacher continuing to pay the same 
rate each month as long as she continues in the 
fund. The rates of monthly payments will differ 
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the installation. 


equipment he will get 


basin cocks and bibbs. 





SELF-CLOSING STOP COCKS, bec 


“Bubblers Break; Self-Closing 
Stop Cocks Out of Order” 


That’s what a superintendent wrote us a short time ago. He sent us a picture of 
We don’t know who made those bubblers, but anyone who has read 
our bubbler literature would immediately see that they are UNSANITARY. 

This superintendent is now installing GLAUBER BUBBLERS with GLAUBER 
ause we have shown him that with our 


BUBBLES WITHOUT TROUBLES 


GLAUBER BUBBLERS are absolutely sanitary and are practically break-proof, 
especially when fitted with our nickel-plated brass bowls instead of vitrified china bowls. 
The stop cocks are of the same construction as our famous ball-bearing self-closing 
Because of this matchless excellence GLAUBER BUBBLERS 
AND DRINKING FOUNTAINS were given MEDALS OF HONOR at the SAN 
FRANCISCO EXPOSITION and are 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Send for our bubbler literature and our 1917 calendar, ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’’ 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., _ : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








only as the ages of the teachers differ when the 
retirement plan starts. The board agrees to leave 
all its contributions in the fund for the benefit of 
pensions paid other teachers, and also that it will 
not use any part of the fund for any purpose 
other than the benefit of the teacher. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Dr. Charles A. Kissling, physician and member 
of the school board of Milwaukee, Wis., died on 
January 18th after a brief illness. Dr. Kissling 
was educated in the Milwaukee public schools 
and the German-English Academy. He had been 
a member of the board since 1909. 

Mrs. C. M. Frost has been elected secretary of 
the school board of Escanaba, Mich. Mrs. Frost 
is serving her third term as a member of the 
board. 

New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the board of superintendents 
providing that the position of medical inspector 
be discontinued. 

New York, N. Y. Mr. Charles O’Connor has 
been appointed inspector of heating and ventilat- 
ing in the Bureau of School Buildings. 

The board of school commissioners of Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., has recently voted a bond issue 
of $400,000 for the erection of a high school. Thi 
structure will house a combined Junior and 
Senior High School and will cost, when completed, 
$250,000. A Junior High School for the east side 
will be occupied in September next. The build 
ing cost $75,000. 

Mr. E. A. Thomas of Spokane, Wash., has been 
re-elected secretary of the board, with a salary 
of $2,400 per year. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has purchased a 
three-story brick building for storehouse pur 
poses. The structure has a floor space of 56,000 
square feet. It will be used as a store room, for 
school shops, and for furniture repair shops. 

The Civic League of St. Louis, Mo., has begun a 
movement to have the school board removed from 
political influence. The league plans to make th: 
position of board membership appointive and to 
give to the mayor the appointing power. Th¢ 
change will eliminate the present system of 
nominating by a joint convention of the various 


parties. A citizens’ committee of three has been 
appointed by the league, with Mr. E. M. Grossman 
as chairman, 

A state school board association for Texas is 
provided in a plan recently presented by Secre 
tary J. C. Griffith to the school board of Fort 
Worth. In his preliminary outline, Mr. Griffith 
sets forth the probable advantages of such an 
organization, showing the power of the organiza 
tion from the standpoints of legislation and busi 
ness. Under the constitution, the schools are 
granted a minimum tax rate but they have no 
voice in taxation, cannot enforce the collection ot 
taxes, and merely get what officials of the other 
portions of the government see fit to give them. 

It is to be a purpose of the new organization to 
give the school officials an equal or proportionate 
part in shaping legislation which directly affects 
the revenues or the sustenance of the schools. 

Mr. Griffith points out that there should be a 
law permitting representation from or by school 
officials regarding valuations of property to be 
taxed, and they should have a voice in enforcing 
the collection of taxes. 

Commenting on the monetary considerations to 
be gained in the way of collection, buying of sup 
plies and equipment, and collective selling of 
bonds, Mr. Griffith says: 

“It might be a plan could be worked out by 
such an association to allow the state superin 
tendent of education to handle the buying of sup 
plies, equipment, ete., and dispose of bond issues, 
subject to the approval of the association or offi 
cials of the school district. 

“Uniform records and accounting and a stand 
ardization in many lines might prove of great 
value, making it easy for an annual audit, which 
every system should have, besides the access of 
ready comparisons.” 

Summing up the advantages of the plan, Mr 
Griffith speaks as follows: 

“In organization there is strength, and with 
such an organization, great strides might be 
made in the future along educational lines and 
economic methods and practices, making the 
school system more substantial and efficient in 
every respect. The benefits accruing to the 
schools must be made possible thru collective 
effort and co-operation We can come closer in 


touch with and understand the needs of the best 
methods of the city districts.” 

St. Paul, Minn. Increases in the wages of 
engineers, firemen and janitors in school build- 
ings have been granted in a new administrative 
ordinance introduced in the city council by Com- 
missioner Wunderlich. The increases, if the 
maximum wage is paid in each instance, will 
amount to $7,000 a year. 

For high school employes, the following wages 
have been adopted: Engineers, $85 to $110 per 
month; firemen, $55 to $77; janitors, $32 to $60. 

In grade schools, the following maximum wages 
have been established: Engineers, $85; janitors 
in four-room buildings, $50; five-room to eight- 
room buildings, $74; nine-room to twelve-room 
buildings, $77; thirteen-room and fourteen-room 
buildings, $82.50; schools of fifteen or more 
rooms, $88; eighteen rooms or more, where an 
engineer is employed, $82.50; assistant janitors, 
$72; firemen, $77. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has been asked 
to approve a recommendation of the board provid 
ing for the appointment of an assistant director 
of research. The position will carry a maximum 
salary of $2,500. 

President William G. Willcox of the New York 
City board of education, was re-elected at the 
annual meeting in February. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, a member of the Boston school 
board since 1909, has been selected as president 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Lee is a leading social 
worker in the city and is greatly interested in 
playground and recreational work. 

Berkeley, Cal. A school for janitors has been 
opened to make possible a higher degree of effi- 
ciency on the part of these employes. 

Alexander Ferris, aged 60, a member of the 
board of education of New York City, died at his 
home on February 2nd after a brief illness. 

Every school director in Oregon will be subject 
to the recall the same as other public officials un- 
der a bill which has passed the legislature and is 
now before the governor for signature. The bill 
in its amended form provides for signatures of 
enough citizens to equal fifteen per cent of the 
number of children. 

Cleveland, O. The board has raised the pay of 
grade teachers $50 a year, making the maximum 
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Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 











This Locker is especially 





M dee pene 





BFFICIENT School 


installed 


The heavy gauge solid 


kind of usage. 








Hall in New Philadelphia High School, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 


the need of steel lockers for promoting 
sanitation and orderliness among pupils. 
After careful investigation, many have 


BERGERS This locker, includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 


OTEEL | OCKERS tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 
because of their special adaptability to schools. HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


strength and rigidity to withstand the hardest will surely meet with your approval. We could say they are 


A big feature is the unit principle of design 


whereby a complete rearrangement can be made or How do you know, unless you see the locker? This is what 
new units added to care for increased enrollments. we will do. Send vou a sample locker, “Free of Charge.’’ 
Each locker is equipped with a multiple-point es — . ter 
hdhinn davies {which peoveste petty thet), hat shelf, brace All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
are enon One Tenk-prest vont aver ae re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. Then return 
ese lockers are ire esis ig, yrovide ample ventila- ‘ 4° 

tion, require small floor space, and are reasonable in cost the locker to us, all at our expense. Simply drop us a post- 
Altho built for strength, they are finished along artistic ’ 

lines and given an attractive baked-on enamel finish card—we ll do the rest. 


Send for Special Folder Y. A. S. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio | | Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
Export Dept.: Berger Bidg., New York City, U.S. A. 40 MARTIN ST. CHICAGO 


adapted for school use. Helps 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
Boards appreciate clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 





tagious diseases. 


small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. It is en- 


steel construction gives 


exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 























$1,200. Principals have been given increases of 
$120 per year. 

The school board of Rock.Hill, S. C., is operat- 
ing during the present winter a school of domes- 
tic science for colored women. The school is un- 
der the general supervision of Supt. R. C. Burts, 
and the local gas company co-operates by bearing 
a portion of the expense. A competent teacher, 
a negro woman who is herself a graduate of Pratt 
Institute, is employed. The school is centrally 
located, and one hundred cooks are enrolled. The 
course continues eight months, and classes are 
held twice each week for a session of two hours. 
One section meets from three to five in the after- 
noon and the other from seven to nine in the 
evening. 

The school is appreciated by the people of the 
city, and every encouragement is given to cooks 
to attend. Monthly reports are made to the re- 
spective employers and a certificate is given at 
the close of the session to the young women. 
This certificate may be used as a testimonial by 
the cook. 

The course is very practical and thoro, and 
every modern convenience is provided in a mode] 
kitchen and dining room. 

An employment bureau is conducted in connec 
tion with the school at the office of the gas com 
pany, and students are eligible for registration. 

Little Rock, Ark. Under the direction of Supt. 
R. C. Hall, the school day has been rearranged. 
Sessions open at 8:30 in the morning and close 
at 3:15 in the afternoon. The noon recess re- 
mains as formerly. 

Twelve school buildings are being used in 
Bend, Ore., to accommodate the school children, in 
addition to a store, a shop, a church and a tent 
which temporarily house the overflow. The 
board has appointed ten new teachers within 
eighteen weeks, to take charge of the increase of 
children. 

The school district has built a school car for 
the children of a neighboring logging camp. The 
car is mounted on railroad trucks and may be 
transported from place to place. About 32 states 
and six foreign countries are represented by the 
children who attend the different schools. 

A series of conferences on evening schools were 





arranged recently by the Massachusetts State yoards, and individuals in a wide variety of social 
3oard of Education. These conferences were work with non-English speaking people 


held at the Fall River Technical High School, the OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT FOR 

Lowell State Normal School, the Fitchburg State SCHOOL BOILERS. 

Normal, the Springfield Central High School and Mr. E. P. Pratt, Department Mechanic for th« 

the Boston Normal Art School, beginning with Board of Education of Berkeley, Cal. has gath 

January and ending February 17, 1917. ered some interesting statistics on the relativ: 
At the conferences the following topics were cost of heating schoolhouses with oil and with 

discussed: The evening school situation; the egal, 

teacher’s problem; helping the evening school During a period of five years Mr. Pratt kept a 

teacher; organization and follow-up work in record of the cost of heating the Longfellow 

training for citizenship; suggested legislation; school building and found that the average cost 


report of the Immigrant Commission; what per year was $167.80. More or less trouble was 
should a city attempt in evening school organiza experienced continually in heating this building, 
tion, what should a town attempt? and in the spring of 1915 Mr. Pratt asked per 

The program was of particular interest to mission to install an oil burner on trial. The 
board consented and a burner was installed and 
operated during the winter of 1915-16 at a cost 
; a of $70. The building was kept at a uniformly 
satisfactory temperature. There was no dust or 
ashes and a minimum of labor was required in 
keeping a proper head of steam. The amount 
given for heating the building was not really 
what the oil cost, and 45 barrels of oil were 
placed in the tank on the last day of June so as 
to take advantage of a contract of 60 cents per 
barrel. Up to the end of January, 1917, the sum 
of $42 has been spent for additional oil to heat 
this building, and the amount of oil on hand will 
carry the building for the remainder of the 
winter. The cost for the two years will thus be 
$112 as against $327.60 for the two previous 
winters when coal was used. The cost of coal in 
serkeley is $9.38 per ton. 

Mr. Pratt has devised a simple method of check 
ing the deliveries of oil to prevent shortages and 
overcharges The oil tanks in the schoolhouss 
basement measure 5 feet by 14 feet and contain 
2,050 gallons. Each janitor has a measuring 
stick which shows just how many gallons are in 
the tanks When a consignment of oil arrives 
the janitor measures the oil remaining in the 
tank, and when the delivery has been made h¢ 
again takes a measurement. By deducting the 
first from the second amount he can quickly 
figure the actual amount of oil delivered. By 
enaiiieh slack of tin Obtain Gente Denchant! A ore comparing the driver’s delivery slip with his own 

Shawnee, Okla checking he can readily tally the bill 


evening school teachers, members of schoo! 











MRS. SUSAN R. FORDYCI 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS-—Attract 


Remember how proud you 
would have felt if your school had 
given you a private locker? 


And isn’t it true that some 
little attention like that, entirely 
aside from studies, is often what 
makes the difference between a 
youth’s dislike for school and at- 
traction to school? 








1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 





durability, convenience, sanitation, economy. 
equipment which will meet with your unqualified approval for your school. 


materials, 


Write today for our new catalog showing modern 
styles of lockers for school coat room and gymnasium 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPAN 


We invite you to investigate 
Durand Steel Lockers. 
them from every point of view--- 
workmanship, 
You will find that there is a Durand 


Study 


appearance, 


921 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
New York 

















Private Schools and Academies. 

Act No. 76 of Louisiana of 1838, creating an 
academy as a corporation, naming certain persons 
as trustees, does not confer proprietary rights on 
incorporators, but gives them power to adminis 
ter affairs of corporation to exclusion of every 


Board 
Mere 


other person during life of corporation. 
of School Directors of Caldwell Parish v. 
dith, 72 So. 960, La. 

The Kansas general statutes of 1909 (7736), 
relating to truancy, do not prescribe the courses 
of study in private, denominational or parochial 
schools, nor concern themselves with them except 
to require that they be taught by competent in 
structors.—State v. Will, 160 P. 1025, Kans. 

Schools and School Districts. 

The Nebraska revised statutes for 1913 (6703, 
subd. 3), confers authority on county superin- 
tendent of schools, in a county in which there is 
territory not part of any school district, to or 
ganize such territory into a new district or attach 
it to adjoining districts without petition or 
notice.—State v. Frye, 160 N. W. 112, Neb. 

Under the Iowa supplementary code of 1915 
("2794a), as to proceedings for organization of 
consolidated independent school districts, the 
petition for erection of such a district need not 
follow any set form, and it is only essential that 
the boundaries of the proposed district he in 
dicated and that the territory therein be con- 
tiguous.—Smith v. Blairsburg Independent Schoo] 
Dist. 159 N. W. 1027, Ia. 

If a petition for organization of consolidated 
independent school district under the Iowa sup 
plementary code of 1913, §2794a, is handed to a 
director of the board and by him presented to the 
board, in the custody of whose secretary it re 
mains, it is “filed” within such statute; formal 
indorsement being unnecessary.—Smith v. Blairs 
burg Independent School Dist. 159 N. W. 1027, Ia 


In a proceeding under the Iowa supplementary 
code of 1913, § 2794a, for the organization of a 
consolidated independent school district, it is 
immaterial that the board of directors decline to 
exhibit the petition or permit examination after 
the period within which appeal might have been 
taken.—Smith v. Blairsburg Independent School 
Dist. 159 N. W. 1027, Ia. 

In a petition for an election to vote on estab- 
lishing rural high school under the Kansas laws 
of 1915, ce. 311, a recital that a proposed school 
was to be located “within or close to the village 
of R.” is not so indefinite as to invalidate the 
organization or bonds issued pursuant to the 
vote.—Rantoul Rural High School Dist. No. 2, 
Franklin County v. Davis, 160 P. 1008, Kans. 

Where a school district owned a school build 
ing on land occupied under oral permission for 
school purposes, upon appraisal by the town and 
rebate to the taxpayers of the value, town became 
owner of building, with right to remove it when- 
ever owner revoked license.—Inhabitants of 
Town of Rangeley v. Snowman, 99 A. 41, Me. 


School District Government. 

Under the New York Education Law ({ 880), 
which provides for proceedings by the commis 
sioner of education to remove delinquent officers 
and that his proceedings shall be final and not 
subject to question or review in any place 01 
court whatever, the court cannot by certiorari 
review his determination.—People ex rel. Jen 
nings v. Finley, 161 N. Y. S. 817, N. Y. Sup. 


School District Property 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4426a, subd. 8, 
where a written contract by officers of a county 
board of education and of a board of trustees ol 
a graded school was not officially adopted by 
either educational bodies, it was void.—Board of 
Trustees of Hartford Graded Schools v. Ohio 
County Board of Education, 189 S. W. 433, Ky. 

All the acts of trustees of a graded school and 
of county board of education should be made a 
matter of record.—Board of Trustees of Hartford 
Graded Schools v. Ohio County Board of Educa 
tion, 189 S. W. 433, Ky. 

Where board of education at special meeting 
found the plaintiff the lowest bidder for the in 
stallation of a heating plant, and by resolution 





accepted its bid, provided the district’s bonds 
were sold, which acceptance was never communi- 
cated to plaintiff by any person acting under its 
authority, it might, at subsequent meeting, re- 
scind its acceptance.—Johnson Heating Co. vy. 
Board of Education, Union Free School Dist. No. 
6, Manhasset, Town of North Hempstead, Nassau 
County, 161 N. Y. S. 867, N. Y. S. 
School District Taxation. 

The levying of a special tax for school pur- 
poses will not be required where the levy already 
made is sufficient to pay the reasonable expenses 
of the schools.—Board of Education of Davie 


County v. Board of Commissioners of Davie 
County, 90 S. E. 690, N. C. 

aim | Teachers. 
A preliminary elementary school certificate 


authorizing holder to do practice and cadet teach- 
ing without salary in elementary schools of 
county, as referred to in the California pol. code, 
{ 1775, subd. 1 (c), and section 1771, subd. 3 (c), 
is held by the courts to be a teacher's certificate 
within section 1565, requiring fee of $2 from 
applicant.—Blanchard v. Keppel, 160 P. 690, Cal. 
App. 
Pupils. 

A parent who takes his child out of the public 
school and sends it regularly to a private, de- 
nominational, or parochial school for such period 
as it is in session is not subject to the penalties 
of the truancy law.—State v. Will, 160 P. 1025, 
Kans. 

A child who attends a private, denominational, 
or parochial school is not a truant.—State v. Will, 
160 P. 1025, Kans. 

LEGAL NOTES. 

Attorney General Walker of Georgia has ren- 
dered an opinion on the Yeomans schoolbook law, 
in which he holds that any publisher who desires 
to sell schoolbooks in the state must quote prices 
not higher than those in other states, regardless 
of whether the prices quoted elsewhere are for 
new contracts or whether they are prices prevail- 
ing under contracts of former years. 

Some publishers who had formerly sold books 
in Georgia had asked the state board for the pri- 
vilege of submitting a price list to the board in 
accordance with the state law. They objected, 
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however, to the provision that prices should not 
be higher than those prevailing elsewhere under 
former contracts. At the prevailing cost of paper, 
the publishers find that they are compelled to sell 
books at a figure which is actually a loss to them. 

The Court of Appeals of Frankfort, Ky., has 
upheld the rulings of the education department 
and of the attorney general, regarding arrange- 
ments between local public schools and church 
schools, and has issued an injunction restraining 
the trustees of the Stanton graded school from 
using any part of Stanton College, a presbyterian 
institution, for school purposes. 

The court, in its opinion, recognizes the advant- 
age to the pupils and the economy of the arrange 
ment at Stanton, but holds it is not sufficient com- 
pliance with the constitution to avoid paying 
money out of the school fund directly to a denomi 
national institution. It holds that it is unlawful 
for the trustees of a common or graded or educa- 
tional institution to enter into any contract, 
agreement or arrangement, thru or under which, 
any school or educational institution may be 
brought directly or indirectly under the influence, 
control or supervision of any denominational or 
sectarian institution or school. 

The Third Court of Civic Appeals of Texas has 
rendered an opinion in which it holds that no 
child may be excluded from public schools by 
order of any city council, board of school trustees 
or state board of health, by reason of nonvaccina- 
tion, and there is no law which authorizes com- 
pulsory vaccination. The court has ordered that 
the children of the complainant, Fritz Wald- 
schmidt, be admitted to the schools. 

The Illinois supreme court has upheld the 
right of the school board of Peoria to bar school 
children who have not been vaccinated. The 
decision was rendered in the case of Wendel! 
against the city of Peoria. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has rendered a 
decision to the effect that disbursing officers are 
not liable for any act performed by them under 
a law which is subsequently declared unconstitu- 
tional. The decision sets at rest the fears of 
county superintendents who sought to know 
whether they were liable on their bonds, for 
tuition money paid out under the tuition law of 
1915. 


Washington, D. C. The corporation counsel! 


Whenever you need Engravings 
of any kind for reports, bulletins, 
prospectuses, high school annuals, 
monthly student publications, etc., 


in Milwaukee. 


Our experience with school work 
entitles us to consideration. 
quality and service has built us a 


Write today, if you need en- 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
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“From The Milwaukee Sentinel, Friday, Dec. 15, 1916. 


CHILDREN DRIVEN FROM 
SCHOOL BY FIRE IN BASEMENT 
OF DOVER STREET SCHOOL 


Waste Paper Caused Blaze” 


Be sure this does not happen in your school. 
hazard by storing your waste in the 


At the same time convert your waste into a source of 
profit. Baled paper is worth $15.00 a ton and up. Loose paper 
is worthless and a constant fire menace. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES AND LOSE PROFITS 


when you can buy a GUARANTEED STEEL BALER for 
$25.00, $35.00 or $75.00 according to size. 


Write for catalog and our 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS 


Remove this 


PAPER 
BALER 


WSLEEL 





Alsteel Mfg. Co., 
Gentlemen: 


TH 


At a meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion your proposition was accepted to furnish this Board 
with Alsteel Waste Paper Balers, No. 2, 16x20 in. En- 
closed please find order. 


Detroit, Mich., 12/2/16 


Yours respectfully 
Chas. A. Gadd, Sec’y. 
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has ruled that the use of school buildings for 
the collection of funds for a private cause is 
illegal. The ruling follows a request for the use 
of a building for an entertainment, the proceeds 
to go to the Bruen Home. 

Attorney General Webb of California has re 
cently rendered an opinion in which he holds 
that members of county boards of education are 
not entitled to compensation for time spent in 
holding examinations or enforcing courses of 
study. Mr. Webb holds that no compensation can 
be allowed for time spent in acts not authorized 
by law; that there is no authorization for hold 
ing examinations of pupils other than for gradu 
ation; that individual members cannot transact 
business, and that meetings held by county 
boards for the purpose of establishing a claim for 
compensation are unlawful. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

A uniform textbook bill has been introduced in 
the Illinois Senate by Senator Henry M. Dunlap 
of Champaign. The bill differs radically from 
previous*bills. It does not include a scale of 
prices but it does provide for uniformity by four 
year periods after the classification is established. 

The bill provides for a textbook commission 
consisting of the state superintendent, the presi- 
dent of the state university, and the president of 
each normal school, who are to serve without 
pay. In addition, there will be an advisory com- 
mittee of educators and schoolmen representing 
different grades and departments of the public 
schools. 

Contracts which have less than four years to 
run will not be affected by the act. 

The Texas Senate Committee on state affairs 
has reported favorably on the McNealus bill pro- 
viding for the creation of a state board of ex- 
aminers of architects. The bill will probably be 
amended to provide for the appointment of five 
members of the commission by some Official other 
than the governor. 

The Rigdon free textbook bill has been pre- 
sented to the California Senate. The Bill is in- 
tended to supply free textbooks to students of 
high schools the expense of which is to be borne 
by the school districts. Each district may select 
the books it desires from a list furnished by the 
state board. 


The bill requires each publisher who desires to 
sell books, to make an affidavit that he is not 
connected with any book trust, and that he will 
not become affiliated with one. He is prohibited 
from giving any present to any trustee, teacher 
or Official of any district to influence votes, and 
any person who accepts a present is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

A bill to permit the reading of the Bible in 
Minnesota schools has been introduced in the 
senate. The bill provides that a portion of the 
sible may be read daily, without comment, in 
each classroom. It also provides that parents, 
upon written request, may have their children 
excused during such readings. 

The city of Wilmington, Delaware has under- 
taken the drafting of a bill intended to create a 
small board of education. 

Plans have been made for extending compul- 
sory military training in New York State to all 
boys between 16 and 19 years. Under the exist 
ing law, boys who have left school to go to work 
are exempt from military training. The present 
bill grants exemptions to boys who have become 
proficient in some trade which may be used to 
advantage in the army in war time. If a young 
man, for instance, is a baker’s apprentice, he will 
be excused from military drill, on the ground 
that the army will need good bakers as well as 
men who can shoot and fight. 


Supt. Arthur Deamer of Fargo, N. D., has been 
re-elected for a second term, with an increased 
salary of $4,000. 

Supt. L. W. Mayberry of Wichita, Kans., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term, with an in 
creased salary of $3,800. 

Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kans., 
re-elected for a two-year term, with a salary of 
$4,800. Mr. Wilson has served two terms as head 
of the Topeka schools. 

Supt. T. W. B. Everhart of Hastings, Neb., has 
been re-elected with an increased salary of $2,850 


has been 


Charles E. Carter, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Franklin, Pa., has been promoted to 
the superintendency, and his salary fixed at 
$2,700. Mr. Carter succeeds the late N. P. Kins- 
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FIRE IN NORWOOD PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Children Marched . “NZ -™ag" p= ~~ && agp =» AeGpipr 7° Tr 














Safely and in Per 


fect Order NOTE: The Norwood School was equipped with VON DUPRIN Devices. 


OVERHEATED FURNACE Result--No panic—-No disaster. See underlined portion of article. 
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Self Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


may save scores of lives some day. It is an insurance you owe the 
children of your schools. 


Yon Duprin devices are the standard in fire exit latches. Lead- 


ing school architects in all parts of the country specify them 
exclusively. 


They respond instantly —unfailingly —to the slightest touch on 
the crossbar. Even with all springs removed they operate perfectly. 
They are built to perform their function whenever called upon 
whether that time be tomorrow or years hence. The result of many 
tests at the hands of architects and school boards leaves no doubt as 
to Hon Duprin superiority. 






Write for Catalog 12-C 


and let us refer you to school boards that have adopted 
Hon Buprin Service after careful investigation. We 
court competitive comparison because it always estab- 
lishes Huon Buprin supremacy. 


Vonnegut Hardware Co., /ndianapolis, Indiana 


; 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
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60-Beat, Self-Winding 
Master Regulator. 
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When Buying Electric 
Time ani Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— 


Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a. 
short time for increased 


With increased Mainte- 
nance we always find 
Reliability impaired. 


Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduct layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. | |(@ 


Waynesboro, Pa., U.S. A. 
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SCHOOL YARD GONGS 
AND PROGRAM BELLS 


When you see them you will want them; when you 
want them you will give them a trial, and when you try 
them you will be convinced of their superiority. 


We make a bell for every school house requirement. 


SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN 15E1. 


HoitzeERCasot ELectricCe 


BOSTON, 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST, 
CHICAGO 








“H-C”’ 
YardGongs 
are 
Absolutely 
Watertight 


MAS S. 


1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
BALTIMORE 


101 PARK AVENUI 
NEW YORK 




















COST OF EDUCATION IN CROOKSTON, 
MINNESOTA, SCHOOLS DURING 
1915-16. 


G. H. Sanberg, Superintendent of Schools, 
Crookston, Minn. 

The matter of the per capita cost of education 
in city schools is a problem of vital interest at 
present. The large increase of special subjects 
in the school curriculum has made it necessary 
to increase the school budgets to cover the added 
expense. With the increases in appropriations, 
school officials are anxious to know what is the 
comparative cost in neighboring cities. A diffi- 
culty in the solution of the problem has been the 
lack of adequate data from which to compile 
needed statistics for a study of the subject. 

The state of Minnesota now has a system of 
accounting adopted by the State Department for 
the use of the schools. This is followed by all 
school officials in computing per capita costs 
The present study conducted by Supt. G. H 
Sanberg in the Crookston schools, presents a 
brief but clear explanation of the method used. 

Crookston has a population of 8,000. The en- 
rollment for 1915-16 was 1,073 in the grades and 
257 in the senior high school. The discrepancy 
in enrollment and size of city is explained by the 
existence of four other educational institutions. 

In order to understand the classification given, 
the following brief explanation is made concern 
ing each principal division: 1. General Control 
includes salaries, and office expenses of the board 
and superintendent, elections, publishing, freight, 
ete. 2. Instruction covers teachers’ salaries, 
textbooks and supplies for the various depart- 
ments. 3. Operation deals with janitors’ salaries 
and supplies, fuel, light and water. 4. Mainte- 











nance takes care of repairs of buildings and of 
equipment and insurance. 5. Ausiliaries has to 
do with promotion of health, athletics and special 
exercises. 6. Other expense payments provides 
for interest on current orders. 7. Outlays takes 
into account land, new buildings, improving 
grounds and new equipment. 8. Bonds and in 
terest is self-explanatory. The amount for the 
grades and the high school is proportioned ac- 
cording to the value of the property used by each. 
The tabulation below will indicate the cost under 
each classification. 

The division of funds for grades and high 
school was based on the figures taxen from the 
register of receipts and disbursements kept by 
the secretary of the board of education except in 
the matter of insurance which was estimated 
according to the average cost per year. 


1915-16 
Grade 1-8 High School 9-12 
Classification Per Pe) 
Total Pupil Total Pupil 
General Control $ 3.720.50 §$ 3.47 $ 1,017.00 $ 395 
Instruction .. 25,069 38 21.49 13,081.12 DODO 
Operation , 6,779.28 6.31 9519 53 9.80 
Maintenance 952.64 SS 899.03 3.50 
Auxiliaries 212.55 82 
Other Expense 
Payments . 30550 28 202.47 113 
Outlays - 4223 TG } LOOOOD 2 Rh) 
Bonds and Interest 6,556.82 6.11 1,268.40 1.0) 


$41,816.68 $38.93 $20,900.10 §& 
Receipts. 
State Apportion 

ment $ 6,436.37 §$ 5.99 $ 1,539.42 §$ 5.99 


Special State Aid. . », 000.00 11.68 
Sale of books and 

material 500.08 1.36 
Tuition 77.40 O7 


Interest on deposits 169.11 16 83 00 


$ 4,97251 $19.36 


3,682.88 $ 6.22 


Bed 


Grades, 
Total Cost $41,816.68 $38.93 $20,290.10 $78.93 
Deduction for 

receipts 6,682.88 6.22 1,972.51 19,56 
Net Cost . $35,133.80 $32.71 $15.317.59 $59.57 


Summary 
1. Total cost for grade pupil . $38.95 
2. Total cost for high-school student... 78.55 
3. Average cost per child thruout system 58.75 
4. Net cost to Crookston District for 
STORES DUO ses cscisocs 


99 


oeeeveee ° ° chase 
5. Net cost to Crookston District for 
high school student......... yeaa y & 59.57 
6. Average net cost per child thruout 
EI ae ere are 37.93 


7. It costs about twice as much to provide 
educational facilities for a high-school student 
as it does for a grade pupil. 

8. The additional special state aid of $1,800 
for industrial departments available this year 
will decrease the net cost to the distriet of high 
school students. 

9. Interest on investment in buildings, 
grounds and equipment valued at $340,000 was 
not taken into account. At five per cent this 
would add $10 to cost of each grade pupil and 
$22 to that of each high school student. 

Reports from a number of other cities indicat« 
that the cost of education in Crookston is typical 
of Minnesota except in the region known as the 
“Iron Range” where the cost of the high school 
is much higher. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Public schools in Massachusetts cost $23,365, 
979 during the past school year, including ex 
penditures for ordinary repairs. The cost of ele 
mentary education, per pupil, was $34.62 and the 
cost of high schools, per pupil, was $67.27 

A recent report of the state superintendent of 
Arkansas shows that 307 buildings were erected 
in the state during the year, with a total value 
of $920,063.03. The total number of schools in 
the state was 6,423 and the total value was $12,- 
109,867.64. The receipts for schools amounted to 
$6,173,437.55 and the expenditures amounted to 
$4,746,504.53 

Statistics 


compiled in the city schools of 
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fe $1.00 to $2.00 worth of Kerosene goes far- 
ther and does better sweeping than $20 wa oo to — to oe 
| worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. —_ ad weSpiag apo: 
a Guaranteed for one year’s wear on a basis of four classrooms per brush 
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Duluth, Minn., show that it cost five times aS it was $51.33. The per capita cost in the high dents of the Everett High School. The census 
8.9 much to give a child a year’s schooling now as it school was $84.96 in 1914-15 and $78.76 in 1915-16. covered two half days and was under the direc- 
19.56 did 35 years ago. The cost of education has For the grades it was $46.79 as against $44.95. tion of Supt. F. W. Whitney, Principal W. J. 
risen from $9.47 in 1880 to $42.45 in 1915. It is Chicago, Ill. The board has appropriated $100, Rockwood and Attendance Officer M. W. Koetter. 
9.57 also shown that taxpayers are not paying any 000 for community center work. The amount is The plan called for a division of the city into 
more, on the average, to educate their children, more than that spent by any city in the country wards, and sections. Each of the five sections 
8 95 than residents of other cities in the state. for the same purpose, and is more than twice the was in charge of a sub-chairman, working under 
8 55 In his annual report submitted to the board of amount previously spent by the city schools. a pupil chairman. To every pupil in the work 
8.75 Minneapolis on January first, Mr. G. F. Womrath Rockford, Ill. The board has been obliged to there was given a certain street, or part of a 
business superintendent of schools, has recom- economize on writing paper. All children must street, upon which to work. Each pupil was 
271 mended a change which may eventually have far- furnish their own writing and drawing paper as_ given an introduction card, a census list, a family 
reaching results in school building activities. the board has appropriated no money for such record card and other cards. The census en 
9.57 Mr. Womrath asks that the board use its build purposes. deavored to show the character of homes occupied 
ing department to construct new schools instead Chicago, Ill. The estimated total amount to be by school children, and also whether tne enildren 
7.93 of letting the work by contract as at present. contained in the educational fund for 1917 is who attend school should be enrolled elsewhere. 
vide Mr. Womrath points out that the board has $15,400,674 and the income is hi 323.17, mak- The census was an object lesson to the stu 
lent supervisors capable of superintending the con ing an estimated deficit of $940,351. WLast year’s dents. It was a means of giving the school au 
| struction of buildings, and that skilled and com- deficit was finally reduced to $245,000. thorities an accurate, quick and usable record 
S00 mon labor is obtainable under the civil service More than one-third of the schools of Louisiana at a time when the population is practically 
year rules. During the past year the board spent are consolidated, according to C. J. Brown, rural _ gtable. 
igh $600,000 on new buildings and additions to old school inspector for the state. There are 2,300 Philadelphia, Pa. The board has taken action 
ones. It is the opinion of Mr. Womrath that the rural schools and of these 813 are consolidated. toward standardizing materials to be used in the 
— board can save money on the cost of buildings by It costs $41 a pupil to educate children in the onstruction of buildings. It is planned to sus- 
was building them itself. eS public schools of Illinois, according to a report pend, for a time at least, all building activities, 
this Chicago, Ill. The small parks commission of of State Supt. F. G. Blair. Phere are 2,498,431 to permit the schools to get thru the year with- 
and the city council has notified the school board that children under 21 years of age in the state, while out a loan. During the past five years the ex- 
it will finance the school playgrounds for six the number actually enrolled in schools is 1,084,- penses have increased $2,225,000 while the in- 
cate months. At the expiration of that time it will 640. In other words, 76.6 per cent of the children come has reached $1,000,000. The present tax 
per present a petition to the state legislature asking of school age are enrolled in public schools. rate of fifty cents will be retained. 
| _ that the financing of the playgrounds be given New York, N. Y. The school authorities will Memphis, Tenn. The city council has been 
hool over to the board. ; at nd less for fuel re 1917, in spite of higher asked to raise the school tax for next year from 
As a result, the budget committee of the board prices, than it paid in 1904. In that year ee 25 cents to 50 cents. It is planned to use five 
has ordered that salaries of playground attend- budget was $584,544, while the estimate for 1917 cents for improvements to existing buildings and 
ants be discontinued after January and that all is $559,217. The reduction in expenditures for for the erection of new structures 
265. : other appropriations for the work be eliminated coal from $584,544 in 1904 to $453,387 in 1905 was Lewiston, Me. The hoard — ranted in- 
ex All furniture and equipment purchased and in-_ effected by providing storage space for a year's enenmmae f . all ‘Janitor “Ty ? in ~ , 
> ol stalled in the city playgrounds, on school prop supply in each building and the purchase of coal rn m $25 id $75 poe pea foie or gy oe 
| the erty, has been collected and stored. when the prices were lowest. The experiment of "van. foe we oes — . ee Cau © 
y, has je ol on ia oo aa , : antag Pe ; floor space to be swept, window space, number 
The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., will ask installing turbine blowers in heating plants to of pupils, amount of coal handled 
it of the legislature to increase the mill tax from 2 enable the burning of cheaper coal, has been tried tecoring io T pa. re a 
eted to 31% mills. This means an increase of about successfully and results in large savings. Detroit, Mion. The school board by a vote of 
ralue $450,000 over the appropriation of last year Medford, Mass. The school board’s budget for —_ ps ea gy ary ype “ business 
Is in North Yakima, Wash. The board has been able the next year is $230,000, the largest in the city’s Manager. r. a aye — of the 
$12,- in the face of rising costs of maintenance, to cut history. The budget includes $20,000 for in beare, has been elected to the position. 
d to the per capita cost for running schools. During creases in teachers’ salaries and $10,000 for re Pendleton, Ore. Departmental instruction in 
id to the past two years there has been a decrease of pairs on schoolhouses. the upper four grades has proven very success- 
$2 in the per capita cost. The per capita cost for Everett, Mass. A census of the school popu ful and it has been decided to join this plan 


of all grades in 1914-15 was $53.71, but in 1915-16 lation was undertaken in January, by the stu- with complete supervised study in all grades. 
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On advice of Supt. Landis Tanger of the Home 
stead, Pa., public schools, the school board a 
year ago requested the Bureau of Vocational 
Education of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction to make an industrial sur- 
vey of the school district. This survey was com- 
pleted in May, 1916. It recommended that voca- 
tional courses leading to various trades be estab 
lished for the boys as well as homemaking 
courses for the girls. 

At present 36 boys are pursuing courses in the 
machine shop fifty per cent of their time. The 
remainder of the time is spent upon courses of 
English, industrial geography and _ industrial 
mathematics with the regular high school teach- 
ers. Credits are arranged in industrial courses 
that the students may graduate in four years on 
a par with students pursuing other courses in 
the high school. A class of fifteen girls are now 
pursuing courses in homemaking. 

The survey also recommended that the district 
establish a prevocational school in which boys 
and girls shall give fifty per cent of their time 
to shop and laboratory work as a try-out period 
for entrance upon courses that lead to various 
trades or vocations. The shop, cooking and sew- 
ing courses in the seventh and eighth grades are 
arranged to open up possibilities in various voca- 
tions. 

The prevocational school is composed of stu 
dents 14 years of age, or more, who had not 
passed the sixth grade September 1, 1916. These 
children are pursuing the regular school studies 
fifty per cent of the time and shop work the re 
mainder of the time. The purpose of the school 
is to give the students a chance to try themselves 
out in a number of experiences with a view of 
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determining the courses they wish to pursue in 
the high school. 

The school board also adopted the six-six plan 
which gives an opportunity to promote children 
by subjects. It is thought that this process will 
accelerate the progress of many students and will 
offer greater opportunity for broader training. 

Springfield, Mass. The ninth grade of the pub- 
lic schools has been eliminated to bring the en- 
tire elementary and high school course within 
twelve instead of thirteen years. Under the ar 
rangement the elementary school includes the 
first six grades, the junior high school the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and the senior 
high school the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. M. C. Potter has elim 
inated the final examinations for eighth grade 
graduates. Principals are given the sole right to 
determine promotions in their own way. 

Massillon, O. Supt. L. E. York has been au 
thorized to conduct a summer school for ele- 
mentary and high school pupils who fail of pro 
motion. The classes will be taught by a corps of 
resident teachers during the forenoons of a six- 
weeks’ period. 

An investigation of every phase of the schools 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, is to be made by 
the United States Bureau of Education as a part 
of the survey of educational conditions in Colo 
rado. 

The survey is to be made from the standpoint 
of a state system and for the benefit of the state 
as a whole. No attempt will be made to offer 
criticisms or suggestions to any individual school 
district or county but only as it is a part of the 
state system. 

A recent report of the Illinois Department of 
Education shows that there are 1,697,064 children 
between 6 and 21 years in the state, and that the 
per cent of minors of school age is 68. The total 
enrollment in elementary grades for the year 1916 
was 979,812 and for the high schools 104,828, or a 
grand total of 1,084,640. The number of days’ 
attendance was 159,817,207 and the average daily 
attendance was 974,495. 

There were 6,192 teaching positions filled by 
men and 27,172 by women, with $5,404,116.80 
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earned by the former and $19,647.00 by the latter. 
The average annual salary was $871.14 for men 
and $723.08 for women. 

There are 13,581 school buildings in the state 
with a total valuation of $127,313,285 for build 
ings and sites. The value of the equipment has 
been placed at $8,044,212. 

The net receipts for education for the year 
were $56,156,469.59 and the net expenditures 
were $44,478,199.80. 

Saginaw, Mich. Supt. E. C. Warriner of the 
east side schools has continued the plan of en 
rolling primary pupils in the middle of the school 
year. The purpose is to provide for those pupils 
whose ages are such that they would otherwis« 
be compelled to wait some time after reaching 
the age of 6 years before entering school. 

New Orleans, La. Zones of quiet have been 
established around schools and hospitals. 

Haverhill, Mass. A school for backward pupils 
has been opened in the Whittier School. Six 
children have enrolled. 

Denver, Colo. A committee of five recom 
mended by the civic and commercial association 
and other organizations has been confirmed by 
the board, to make a survey of the schools and to 
report on the needs in the way of buildings and 
equipment. 

Dr. H. L. Brittain, Director of the Research 
Bureau of Toronto, Canada, has been employed to 
conduct a survey of the schools of Akron, O 
Assisting Dr. Brittain is Mr. T. L. Hinckley, 
formerly of Milwaukee, who will give his entire 
time for the next five months to actual field work. 

The survey committee plans to undertake a 
study of the financial side of educational matters 
to see if changes cannot be made which will 
eliminate the crowded conditions. 

A thoro study of school building design for 
economy of construction and planning of rooms 
is to be undertaken in co-operation with the 
school board, school organizations and all in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in educa- 
tional affairs. Studies of administration and 
school courses are to be developed as far as con 
sidered wise. 

Children from good homes, whose income ordi- 
narily makes it unnecessary for the children to 
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work, are leaving school in increasing numbers 
and seeking employment, according to Mr 
William L. Bodine, of the compulsory education 
department of the Chicago schools. 

Mr. Bodine attributes the increase of with 
drawals to the high cost of living. Of the 7,320 
work permits issued to children between 14 and 
16, during the period from May first to December 
first, 4,617 were for boys and 2,703 for girls. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn and fifteen other members 
of the administrative staff of the public schools 
of New Orleans, La., worked without pay from 
January 15th to the last day of the month, and 
they will repeat the plan during the latter part 


of June. The financial embarrassment of the 
schools resulted in the offer of the officials and 
employes to work without pay. The average 


of the gifts of free service amounts to about $33 
a teacher and $100 an official. 

Comparative proficiency of nine hundred fifth- 
grade children in Cincinnati schools, in the 
fundamentals of education exceeds that of any 
other similar grade in the United States, accord 
ing to a recent report of Assistant Supt. E. D. 
Roberts. More than 100,000 children in the 
schools of various sections of the country took 
part in the contest, which demonstrated the 
superiority of the Cincinnati children. 

To ascertain the initial abilities of all the fifth- 
grade children, a standard test was given in 
which approximately 100,000 children thruout the 
country were tested. 

In addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, Cincinnati pupils had reached by Feb 
ruary first, the attainments of pupils in general, 
and of Boston and New York pupils for the June 
following. In other words, Cincinnati fifth-grad: 
pupils attempted a greater number of examples 
in a specified time, and worked with a higher 
degree of accuracy, than do pupils of the same 
grades of Boston or New York City, or the coun 
try in general. 

Ware, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
mid-year promotions be discontinued because of 
the congestion in many grades. 

Portland, Ore. The Gary system has been in- 
troduced in 21 additional schools. More than 
one-third of the school system is now operated 


on the Gary plan. The inauguration of the plan 
is not compulsory in any school but is dependent 
upon the attitude of the principal. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has upheld the 
initiative of the superintendent in the disposi- 
tion of teachers in the various schools, and their 
promotion from lower to higher positions on the 
staff. 

The state superintendent of Nebraska has up- 
held the school board of Omaha, Neb., in its 
action raising the tuition fees for non-resident 
pupils. The fee for high school students is $63 
per year and that for grade pupils $31.50 per 
year. 

The right of a school board of Iowa to fix a tui- 
tion fee for non-resident pupils adequate to pay 
the cost of schooling, has been upheld by State 
Supt. A. M. Deyoe. The ruling was given to 
the school board of Council Bluffs in answer to 
the objections of rural non-resident patrons to an 
increase of high school tuition from $34 to $63. 

Fargo, N. D. Under the direction of Supt 
Arthur Deamer, a mid-term promotion plan has 
been put into execution. The arrangement pro- 
vides that children who will be 5 years old on or 
before June first, may be admitted to the kinder- 
gartens and children who will be 6 years on or 
before June first, may be admitted to the first 
grade. 

Denver, Colo The survey committee of the 
board is seeking statistics relative to new build 
ings and equipment for the schools. Supt. C. M. 
Cole has recommended that principals get in 
touch with the parent-teachers’ associations in 
each community. A committee of principals, in 
co-operation with Supt. Cole and Supervisor Wm. 
H. Smiley, has prepared a questionnaire which is 
to serve as a guide in obtaining necessary data. 

Dallas, Tex. To permit a thoro trial of the 
overlapping plan of school organization in all 
phases of the work, the board has ordered the 
opening of domestic science and manual training 
departments in one of the schools in which the 
plan has been introduced. 

The plan calls for the use of twelve rooms and 
the assembly hall of the building. The first shift 
of nine classes arrives at 8:30 and leaves at 1:30 
or 2:30 o’clock depending upon the rapidity with 





which the work is completed. At ten o'clock a 
second shift arrives, which remains until 3:00 or 
4:00 o’clock. During the overlapping hours from 
10 to 2:30, instruction is given in those subjects 
which may be taught most advantageously in 
larger groups or auxiliary rooms, namely, music, 
drawing, playground work, manual training and 
hand work. Several classes are grouped together 
and placed in charge of one teacher who excels in 
some special branch. 

The teachers are not required to work any 
longer than under the old plan. Their hours are 
similar to those of the pupils, teachers of early 
classes leaving at 2:30 o’clock. Those who come 
at 10 o’clock are free after 4 o’clock when the last 
classes are dismissed. About six hundred pupils 
are working under the overlapping plan in the 
Colonial Hill School and it is declared by the 
principal to be entirely successful. 

Hartford, Conn. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the principals’ club providing 
for the reorganization of the elementary schools 
on the eight-grade plan and semi-annual promo- 
tions. 

An internal survey of the schools of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been begun by a committee of fifteen 
teachers and principals, in charge of Prin. C. D. 
Everett of the North High School. The study 
will cover ages and grades of pupils, enlarged 
use of the school plant and teachers, school build- 
ings, equipment and grounds, organization, 
finances and legislation, course of study, special 
types of schools, character of the city and school 
co-operation. 

A report of Supt. J. E. Roberts of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., on the success of promotions by subject in 
the grades, shows that there has been a consider- 
able saving in time to teachers and students. In 
addition, there has been noted an incentive on the 
part of the pupil to make better use of his time. 
Supt. Roberts has prepared a chart showing that 
there have been 541 promotions in individual 
subjects. The greatest number came in reading, 
in which 135 pupils have been advanced a grade. 
The largest proportion of advancements occurred 
in the seventh grade, where 141 students have 
been advanced to the eighth grade in some sub- 
jects. 
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Concord, N. H. The board has ordered that 
mid-year promotions be gradually eliminated and 
that no new beginners be admitted during the 
second semester. It is provided that diplomas 
of graduation shall be given to pupils of the high 
and grammar schools who are eligible to receive 
them. No new classes in preparatory, general or 
manual arts subjects may be formed in the high 
school in the second semester, and such students 
as are eligible to enter the school at that time 
must remain in the grammar school until the 
close of the present school year. New classes in 
commercial subjects have been formed for such 
students as are eligible and desire to enroll. 


Haverhill, Mass. A school for backward pupils 
has been opened under the direction of one of 
the regular teachers. 

A large increase in activities in the schools of 
Wisconsin is indicated in the biennial report of 
the state superintendent. During the last year 
there were 1,050 schools in the state serving 
warm lunches. There were 3,534 schools doing 
handwork, 641 equipped with playground appara- 
tus, 71 with evening schools, 5,180 in which spe- 
cial gatherings were held, and 1,629 schools in 
which credit is given for home work. 

An educational survey of Falls County, Tex., 
has been undertaken by Mr. Neumann and Miss 
Edith Lathrop of the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The surveyors will study the early 
history of the county, the educational develop- 
ments and present status of education, school 
organization and administration, school super- 
vision, school population and attendance, school 
grounds, architecture and sanitation. The course 
of study comes in for special attention, as well as 
the teaching process, the teaching staff and the 
maintenance of the county school system. 

Lancaster, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. J. 
R. Clements, the board has raised the passing 
mark from 60 to 65 per cent, and the honorary 
mark from 80 to 85 per cent in the grades. In 
the high school, the grades have been raised five 
per cent. A pupil must have a grade of 90 per 
cent to have honorary promotion. 

Minneapolis, Minn. An additional kindergar- 
ten has been opened, making 63 in the entire 


system. Thirty-nine kindergartens have been 
established since Former Supt. Spaulding insti- 
tuted his policy of kindergarten extension in 
1915. 

Evanston, Ill. Under the direction of Supt. A. 
N. Farmer, promotions by subject and special 
advances for exceptional work have been in- 
augurated for the benefit of pupils. The regular 
promotions will occur twice each year, in June 
and February. At these times, pupils will be 
required to go over a second time the work in 
which they have failed and, at the same time, 
may advance in the remaining subjects. The 
second plan provides that pupils who are capable 
of doing advanced work, may be promoted in one 
or more subjects of the succeeding grade. 

A nation wide study in spelling efficiency has 
just been completed by Supt. A. W. Beasley of 
Peoria, Ill. The tests were given to about six 
thousand pupils in the Peoria schools and to 
pupils in one hundred leading cities of the coun- 
try. They sought to show how the pupils in 
Peoria compare with those in other schools in 
spelling, and how the pupils in the various grades 
rank in the subject. 

The results of the test show that pupils in the 
Peoria public schools are better spellers than the 
average in schools of other cities. The third 
and fourth grades stand much lower than the 
other grades in spelling ability, the eighth grade 
being the lowest. 

Considerable surprise was manifested by the 
teachers at the showing made by the eighth 
grade. The score of the pupils in this grade was 
66.3 and that of the third grade 66.9, while the 
mark of the fourth grade was the highest, 79.3. 
The marks of the other grades were: Second, 
75.7; fifth, 78.6; sixth, 74.8; seventh, 77.5. 

Supt. Beasley, in reply to the argument that 
the fathers and mothers were better spellers than 
present pupils, said that present pupils may not 
be equal to their fathers and mothers in spelling 
but they have a wider range of subjects and 
hence a wider knowledge. Methods in teaching 
spelling haven’t changed a great deal but the 
time element enters very largely into the matter. 
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SUPT. W. H. HATCH RETIRES. 

Supt. William H. Hatch of Oak Park, IIl., has 
announced his intention to retire at the end of 
the present school year after serving as chief exe- 
cutive officer for a period of 25 years and after 49 
years of teaching. 

Mr. Hatch is one of the very few educators in 
the United States who have acted in the capacity 
of superintendent for so long a period as 25 years, 
and in addition has become an almost indispens 
able factor in the life of the community as well 
as in the conduct of the schools. The relations 
of Mr. Hatch to the Oak Park Board are of the 
happiest character, and while members opposed 
his intention to retire they acceded to his request 
that he co-operate with them in finding a man to 
act as his successor. 

Mr. Hatch is a veteran of the Civil War; he en 
tered the military service as a boy of 16 and was 
a member of Sherman’s army in its march to the 
sea. He returned to school after the war of the 
rebellion and began teaching in the schools of 
Minneapolis in 1868. Later he was superintend 
ent at Moline, coming to Oak Park from that post 
There were in the Oak Park schools at that time 
35 teachers and 700 pupils. At the present time 
there are 150 teachers and 4,500 pupils. Mr 
Hatch is known in the profession as one of the 
ablest and most progressive superintendents, a 
man who has not allowed the passing years to 
cloud his viewpoint and his receptive attitude 
toward innovations and improvements in the ad 
ministration and conduct of the schools. He is 
hearty and vigorous in health. 

Death of a Pioneer Superintendent. 

N. P. Kinsley, superintendent of the Franklin, 
Pa., schools, and the oldest city school superin- 
tendent in the Keystone state, died on January 
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“Music should charm unaided, but its effect is much 
finer when we use our imagination and let it flow in some 
particular channel, thus imaging the music. It is then 
that all the faculties of the soul are brought into play for the 
same end. What is gained from this is not greater beauly, 
but a wider field for its scope—that is, a greater variety of 
form and a larger liberty.” 


We must listen to When we are in the 
music, not alone 
with the ear, but 
with the under- 


standing heart. 


presence of the great 
artist, mind and 
heart are lifted into 
the heights. 


—Saint Saens. 


Music Appreciation 


CHILDREN arede- “MUSIC MOODS, a 
lighted to find the basis for Music Ap- 
music on Columbia preciation,’ has been 
Appreciation Rec- prepared for grade 
ords suggesting fairy teachers who feel the 
revels, the thrill of need of teaching-ma- 
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(For Free Distribution) 


The methods outlined in this Educational Bulletin stimulate interest chiefly 
through mood, and the appeal is through the imagination. This way of pre- 
senting music has been thought out very much upon the same principles as 
those for presenting literature. 





“Music Moods”’ is as applicable for daily school use by the reg- wy Ce 
ular teacher as for the Music Supervisor. OF 
DS, 
WAS 
Copy of “Music Moods” will be sent io you if <a \ t. Re 
you fill out and mail the attached coupon. 20 gy > 
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Pencil Sharpener 





$1.00 Will not break leads $1.00 





Wonderful value. 


1310 Garland Bldg. 


Will 
give lasting satisfaction | 


Write for particulars or 
order through your dealer 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, IIIs. 








Sheldon Equipment 





has gained its ascendency because 
each particular item has _ been 
designed and built to meet a par- 
ticular purpose, with the greatest 
efficiency. 


Supplement to Catalog No. 15 


shows numerous additional designs. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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22nd, after a two years’ illness. Mr. Kinsley was 
73 years of age. 

Nathan Kinsley was born in 1843 near Lines 
ville, Pa. He received a common school educa- 
tion and for two years attended the Allegheny 
College. In 1862 he abandoned his studies to 
enlist as a private in the Civil War. In 1864 he 
was imprisoned at Andersonville and in 1865 
obtained his freedom. 

After the war, Mr. Kinsley completed his course 
at College and for a number of years served as 
principal of the high school at Pottsville. He 
resigned to enter a law school in Cleveland, from 
which he was graduated in 1871. He then prac- 
ticed law in Chicago for a number of years but 
his love for teaching led him to return to school 
work. In 1876 he was appointed principal of the 
Franklin high school and a year later became 
head of the school system. With the exception of 
three years he held his office continuously until 
his death. In point of service, he was the oldest 
superintendent in the state, and second oldest 
in the country. 

Mr. Kinsley is survived by a widow and three 
children. The funeral service which took place 
on January 24th, was in charge of the local G 
A. R., and was attended by the entire teaching 
staff of the schools. 

Secretary F. L. Bensinger of the Franklin 
School Board has paid this tribute to Supt. Kins- 
ley: 

“He was known all over the state and by 
many of the prominent educators of many states 
He was a true gentleman, a scholar and a great 
friend of the boys and girls, and the wonderful 
tribute paid to his memory by the teachers and 
pupils and the public in general, on the day of 
the interment was a tribute to his forty years’ 
work in the schools.” 

Death of Prof. Tate. 

William K. Tate, professor of rural education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, died on February 
7 at Nashville, Tenn., after a brief illness of 
pneumonia. He was 47 years of age. 

William K. Tate was born in Tate Springs, 
Tenn. His professional education was received 


in the University of Arkansas, Peabody College, 
and the University of Nashville. 

Prof. Tate’s teaching exerience was extensive. 
He served as a teacher at Siloam Springs, Ark., 
and also as teacher and principal of the high 
School at Tyler, Tex. In 1898 he became prin- 
cipal of the Memminger Normal School, Charles- 
ton, S. C., and in 1908 was appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools in the same city. He 
served as rural state supervisor of South Caro- 
lina from 1910 to 1914, when he resigned to be- 
come a member of the faculty of the University 
of South Carolina and of the Winthrop Normal 
College. In 1914 he was appointed professor of 
rural education at Peabody College which he held 
at the time of his death. 

Prof. Tate was an active member of the Na- 
tional Education Association and took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Education. He was the author of the 
Teachers’ Manual for Elementary Schools of 
South Carolina. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Supt. C. H. Wright of Fessenden, N. D., has 
announced his retirement to take effect at the 
close of the school year. Mr. Wright has pur- 
chased an interest in a business venture and will 
hereafter devote his entire time to it. 

The school board of South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
raised the salary of Supt. A. H. Buck from $1,800 
to $2,100. 

Supt. O. L. Reid of Louisville, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a four-year term, with a salary of 
$5,000. 

Benjamin Ketelle, formerly a school board 
member and superintendent of schools at West 
Greenwich, R. I., died on January 25 at his home 
at the age of 85. 

Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, beginning with 
June, 1917. 

Mr. R. J. Cunningham, superintendent of the 
Bozeman, Mont., schools during the past twelve 
years, has been re-elected for a three-year term 
at a salary of $3,000, which is an increase of $500 
per year. 


Supt. Henry A. Hartman of Marion, O., has 
been re-elected for a five-year term. The salary 
has been fixed at $2,800 with annual increases of 
$100 up to $3,200. 

Supt. James Chalmers of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $3,500. 

The salary of Supt. Wm. A. Mowry of Woon 
socket, R. I., has been raised from $2,500 to 
$3,000. 

Supt. Emerson L. Adams of Central Falls, R. I., 
has been re-elected, with a salary of $2,000 per 
year. 

Dr. Marion L. Burton, President of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Minnesota, re 
cently offered him by the Board of Regents. The 
appointment takes effect at the close of the schoo] 
year in June. 

Dr. Burton was born in Iowa but received his 
early education in Minneapolis. Later he at 
tended Carleton College at Worthfield, from 
which he was graduated in 1900. He was prin 
cipal of Windom Institute, Montevideo, Minn., 
from 1900 to 1903 when he resigned to enter Yali 
Theological Seminary, graduating in 1907. He 
taught in the seminary for a short time and in 
1909 resigned to become president of Smith Col 
lege. 

Dr. Burton is an impressive speaker, a man of 
rare executive ability and a successful author of 
college textbooks, booklets and reports on educa 
tional subjects. 

Edward M. Beeman, superintendent of schools 
at Neenah, Wis., died at his home on February 
5th from an attack of heart trouble. Mr. Beeman 
was 49 years of age. He had been head of the 
Neenah schools since 1903 

Mr. F. Thordarson, superintendent of the Bend 
Ore., city schools has been re-elected for a term 
of two years, at an increased salary 

Supt. H. R. Edwards of Fargo, N. D., has been 
re-elected, with a salary of $2,200 per year 

Supt. L. R. Alderman of Portland, Ore., has 
been re-elected for the ensuing school year. The 
re-election is an indorsement of Mr. Alderman 
and his work, inasmuch as he has won over two 
members of the board who were formerly not in 
accord with the administrative policy 
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A NEW BUILDING?? | 
In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building remember that the heating and 
ventilating is after all the most important feature. It is not only important, it is vital. On the quality 
and efficiency of your heating and ventilating system depends: 
First—The health of pupils and teachers. Third—-The efficiency of the teachers. 
Second—The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. Fourth—The economy of your operating expense. 
Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 
No system of heating and ventilating is complete and adequate without automatic temperature regulation. 
THE JOHNSON SYSTEM OF HEAT CONTROL is dependable. The Johnson Company offers the best 
grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. Offices in all large cities. 
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JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

New York, N. Y. The board of superintendents 
has adopted rules for the selection of a principal 
to fill vacancies in the Erasmus Hall High 
School and the High School of Commerce. The 
rules read. 

A. Send to all principals of high schools and 
elementary schools in New York and to selected 
superintendents of other cities a notice of the 
specific school for which a principal is needed, 
together with the educational qualifications and 
experience required and the salary offered, and 
ask them to extend the notice to persons who 
seem worthy of consideration for the position and 
are eligible. 

B. Let each such candidate submit an applica- 
tion giving (a) age, (b) married or single, (c) 
his training, (d) his experience, (e) any other 
claims for consideration for the position and facts 
pertinent to such claims. 

C. Have these applications forwarded to the 
committee on high schools and training schools 
of the board of superintendents, which may be 
increased to three members for this duty, by the 
addition of the city superintendent and one other 
associate city superintendent to be selected by 
the city superintendent, this committee to go over 
the applications and select for further considera 
tion those who, in the judgment of the committee, 
seem most promising. 

D. Let the committee then send to the selected 
candidates a request that they visit the school if 
possible, having first arranged with the associate 
city superintendent assigned to high schools a 
date for such visit, that they see some classwork, 
Study the organization and the course of study, 
sense conditions as best they can and then report 
briefly to the committee on this visit, offering any 
recommendations they see fit for the improve- 
ment of the school or any change in its aims, 
policies and practices. 

E. Let the candidate answer a set of questions 
bearing on problems of high school organization, 
teaching and management, as well as directly on 
the problems of the particular school, such ques- 
tions to be selected by the committee and to be 


answered within two days of the receipt of the 
questions by the candidate. 

F. Each candidate shall submit the names of 
three persons as references, who are familiaf 
with his school work. 

G. These papers of each candidate are to be 
considered in connection with his personality, 
experience and other qualifications, as furnishing 
additional data to aid the committee in selecting 
candidates for presentation to the board of super- 
intendents for nomination. This procedure is 
not to be considered as a competitive examina- 
tion, nor is any eligible list to result from the 
process. 

H. From the candidates who have met these 
conditions the committee shall select the five 
who, in their judgment, seem the most promis- 
ing, these five to be reported to the board of 
superintendents as approved candidates. These 
approved candidates shall be the only candidates 
to whom the superintendents shall be obliged to 
grant interviews. The committee on high schools 
and training schools of the board of superintend- 
ents shall nominate from this approved list a 
candidate or candidates to the board of superin- 
tendents. This procedure shall not debar any 
other member of the board of superintendents 
from nominating any candidate who has the 
necessary qualifications. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., has approximately 105 
teachers who are eligible to retirement under the 
Michigan teachers’ retirement plan. Of the total 
number, eight have served thirty years and will 
retire from active service with the close of the 
present school year. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has amended the 
rule providing that teachers in the schools who 
have taught long enough to qualify for a pension 
under the state law, be compelled to request a 
pension and cease work. The amendment pro- 
vides that the rule shall not apply to such teach- 
ers who have not reached the age of 55. Under 
the original rule, a number of teachers who be- 
gan teaching at an early age, would at the end 
of 30 years, be eligible to a pension, but would 
be under 50 years of age and still competent to 
teach. 


New York, N. Y. The board of superintend- 
ents has recommended that all persons who may 
hereafter be appointed to any teaching or super- 
visory position in the public schools, be required 
to signify in writing their belief in the principles 
of the United States Constitution. In the case of 
an alien, the appointee shall declare his intention, 
by becoming a citizen, to promote the good order 
and welfare of the United States. 

It is provided the provisions shall not prevent 
the board from employing on a temporary en- 
gagement, any person not a citizen whose ser- 
vices are obtained under any plan that the board 
may adopt for the exchange of teachers between 
the school system of New York and that of any 
other city. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The salaries of 91 teachers 
have been raised, making the aggregate advance 
about $4,500 for the present year. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN NEW 
CUMBERLAND. 

A plan for co-operative education and employ- 
ment has been put in operation in the high 
school at New Cumberland, W. Va., under the di- 
rection of Supt. A. T. Stanforth. In December, 
1916, letters were sent to all business houses in 
the city offering the services of the members of 
the commercial class for clerical work, bookkeep- 
ing, etc. It was made plain that the school will 
furnish students for temporary positions in which 
they may receive practical training to supplement 
their study of stenography, bookkeeping, and 
office methods. 

Two students now spend three days each week 
in a local freight office where they are being 
trained to become railroad clerks; four boys are 
learning telegraphy, doing a portion of their 
work in school and a portion in a local railroad 
office. One girl spends a part of each school day 
in the county clerk’s office, and a boy is engaged 
daily in a newspaper office, 

The school day is divided into seven periods of 
which from one to three may be devoted to out- 
side work. The school also maintains night 
classes in shorthand, English for foreigners and 
education (for teachers). 
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or Hot Water 


Our heating engineers 
are ready at all times to 
confer with Architects or 
School Boards to give them 
the benefit of their advice 
and information concerning 
our line. 

Write us direct or request 
bids from a dealer who displays 
sign shown at the top of this ad- 
vertisement 

Send for Catalogs 


1206 International Empress Boilers. 

957 International Heavy Duty 
Heater 

4010 International One- Room 
School Heater 


S manufacturers of the most extensive line 

of heating apparatus in America, we are 

prepared to furnish equipment for all sizes of 

buildings from the One-Room Rural School up 
to the largest Educational Institution. 
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The Madison School, York, Pa. 


One of the best designed, most modern and up-to-date schools in the 
United States, equipped with ‘‘THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” of Me- 
Heating and Ventilation, after years of experience 
with warm air, steam and hot water systems because a comparison be- 
tween “THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” 
in the City of York proved conclusively that the cost of operating “THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM”’ per class room per year was but one-half of the 
cost of operating the steam plant. 


Years of satisfaction have made ‘‘THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM” the Standard for Schools. 





and the steam equipped schools 


And the saving on repairs was even 
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Reading, Pa., Rules. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., has adopted 
rules and regulations governing the qualifica- 
tions and duties of teachers and principals. The 
rules while brief, fulfill all the conditions neces- 
sary and are capable of general application. They 
read: 

1. Applicants for positions as teachers in the 
high schools shall be graduates of approved cor- 
leges or universities, who during their college 
or university course, have successfully completed 
not less than two hundred hours’ work in peda- 
gogical studies, such as psychology, ethics, logic, 
history of education, school management and 
methods of teaching; or they shall be teachers of 
approved experience. 

2. Applicants for positions as teachers below 
the grade of high school shall either possess the 
qualifications required of high school teachers, 
or they shall be graduates of an approved high 
school, and shall have successfully completed a 
normal training course of at least two years’ dur 
ation. 

3. Applicants for positions as teachers below 
the grade of high school shall undergo an exam- 
ination held by the superintendent of schools, 
who shall report the result of the same to the 
Committee on Teachers and Instruction. 

4. Applicants shall be persons at least 18 
years of age, of good moral character, and physi- 
cally capable of filling the position. 

5. Teachers shall be elected annually, at the 
April meeting of the board of directors, or at such 
other time as the board may designate. 

Promotion of Teachers. 
1. Teachers shall be promoted upon the rec- 


ommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
subject to the recommendation of the Committee 
on Teachers and Instruction and the approval of 
the Board of School Directors. 

Duties of Principals. 

1. The principal shall have charge of the 
building, call the necessary meetings of teachers, 
and give such direction as will, in her judgment, 
promote good order and fulfill the requirements 
of the board of school directors. Assistant teach- 
ers shall respect the authority of the principal. 

2. The principal shall occupy a room on the 
first floor of the building, if possible, shall daily 
record the time of arrival of teachers, and, when 
the tardy marks against a teacher shall number 
three in any one term, shall make a special re- 
port of the same to the superintendent of schools. 

3. The principal shall, as far as possible, set- 
tle cases of discipline and difficulties that arise 
in the building, and, when other authorized 
modes of punishment fail, shall have the right 
to suspend temporarily. 

4. The principal shall, whenever a pupil is 
suspended, immediately notify the parents of the 
pupil and the superintendent of schools, and in 
no case shall a pupil be re-admitted without an 
order from the superintendent of schools. 

5. The principal shall be on the premises as 
required by the board, and see that during the 
specified hours, teachers are in their respective 
rooms and in charge of their pupils. 

6. The principal shall see that teachers in 
turn oversee the pupils during recess, gather 
them promptly, and dismiss them orderly. 

7. The principal shall whenever a teacher is 
late and no substitute appears, make such tem- 
porary provision for the care of the pupils as may 
be expedient, and immediately send notice to the 
office of the superintendent. 

8. The principal shall be required to under- 
stand the mode of operating and protecting the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, and shall in- 
struct the teachers in the regulation of the tem- 
perature in the classrooms, and see that proper 
attention is paid thereto. 

9. The principal shall, upon the close of every 
school-month, carefully fill blank reports fur- 
nished by the board of school directors, inspect 


teachers’ monthly reports of the attendance of 
pupils and required statistics, and forward the 
same to the superintendent without delay. 

10. The principal, when a room is improperly 
heated or when a teacher is suddenly taken sick, 
shall have power to dismiss a school in the build- 
ing, and immediately notify the office of the 
superintendent. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the board of superintendents 
providing for the amendment of the rules govern- 
ing kindergartens and kindergarten teachers. 
The rules read: 

“School exercises of morning kindergartens 
shall begin at 9 a. m. and close at 12 m. School 
exercises of afternoon kindergartens shall begin 
at 1 p. m. and close at 3 p.m. No child shall be 
allowed to attend a kindergarten for more than 
one session per day. A kindergarten class shall 
be understood to mean two sessions with a regis- 
ter from twenty to thirty each session, or one 
session with a register of from forty to fifty. A 
half kindergarten class shall be understood to be 
a single session with a register from twenty to 
thirty, but in a school having only one session 
the register shall be from 25 to 35. No kinder 
garten shall be organized in any school until the 
number of children applying for admission is 25. 

“Every kindergarten teacher shall teach five 
hours per day. She shall visit the homes of kin 
dergarten children and conduct mothers’ meet- 
ings under the direction of the principal and the 
director of kindergartens. 

“A kindergarten class with a register from 
twenty to thirty each session shall be taught by 
one teacher. A kindergarten class with a regis- 
ter from forty to fifty each session shall be taught 
by two teachers. In schools having a half class 
only, the kindergartner shall instruct pupils of 
the first year grades for two hours in the after- 
noon, in the kindergarten room, in advanced 
kindergarten subjects. Regular kindergartners 
shall be appointed only for whole kindergarten 
classes, except that there shall be at least one 
regular kindergartner in each school having 
kindergarten pupils. Kindergarten substitutes 
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heated to any temperature desired and humidified to the point 
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shall be paid two dollars for the morning session 
and one and one-half dollars for the afternoon 
session, unless they teach for both sessions in 
the same school, when they shall be paid three 
dollars per day. 

“A register for forty children shall not be per 
mitted in any room with a floor area of less than 
480 square feet, or a register of fifty children with 
a floor area of less than six hundred square feet. 
A register above forty shall be maintained when 
children apply for admission on the basis of one 
child for every twelve square feet up to a regis- 
ter of fifty. Each class organized in any school 
shall be filled to the maximum allowed by these 
regulations before another class or half class is 
authorized, and no additional class or half class 
shall be organized until the register for that class 
or half class, above the maximum allowed for any 
class, reaches the minimum required by these 
regulations. In double-unit rooms opening into 
each other the maximum number of kindergarten 
classes allowed may be reduced to three. 

“No kindergarten class or half class shall be 
continued for more than a month after the end 
of a calendar month during which the number 
of different pupils in attendance has fallen below 
the minimum register required by these regula- 
tions. A child who has absented himself from 
the kindergarten class for a period of four weeks 
or more shall be dropped from the register. All 
regular kindergartners in excess by the operation 
of these regulations shall be assigned immediate- 
ly to other schools where vacancies exist. 

“Kindergarten extension classes may be organ 
ized in first year grades as opportunity offers, the 
kindergartners to teach subjects that are of a 
kindergarten nature, and the grade teacher to 
teach the academic subjects; the actual attend- 
ance in any class shall not exceed forty. 

“The above arrangements as to the organiza- 
tion and discontinuance of kindergarten classes, 
the organization of kindergarten extension 
Classes, hours of instruction, and the assignment 
of kindergarten teachers to duty may be changed, 
when necessary, by the Board of Superintend- 
ents; in any exceptional arrangements in the 
organization of kindergarten classes, the Director 
of Kindergartens shall be consulted. Such 





changes, however, with the reasons therefor, shall 
be reported to the Committee on Elementary 
Schools of the Board of Education. 

“Each class organized in any school shall be 
filled to the maximum allowed by these regula- 
tions before another class or half class is author- 
ized. An additional half class may be formed 
when the number of pupils awaiting admission 
exceeds the minimum number of pupils required 
for the existing classes by 25 and when such num- 
ber of pupils awaiting admission cannot be ac- 
commodated in existing classes.” 

New York, N. Y. The board has amended its 
by-laws by the addition of the following: 

“A teacher hereafter appointed or promoted 
to a teaching or supervising position in the 
schools of the City of New York who shall have 
previously served in a lower position in such 
schools shall be placed upon the appropriate 
salary schedule at the salary next above that to 
which he would be entitled in the lower position 
by reason of credited experience in said schools, 
and shall thereafter advance in salary in accord- 
ance with the salary conditions appertaining to 
the subsequent salary years in said schedule. No 
person serving in a teaching or supervising posi- 
tion in the schools of the City of New York at 
the time of the adoption of this amendment who 
shall have previously served in a lower position 
in such schools shall, after the adoption of this 
amendment, receive in the schedule for the higher 
position a salary less than that to which he 
would be entitled in the lower position.” 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has adopted 
a rule governing the payment of extras to jani- 
tors for work performed in buildings opened for 
evening use. 

The rule provides that work in steam heated 
buildings is to be paid for at the rate of $2.25 
for opening the building and ten cents additional 
for each room. Stove heated and low pressure 
steam houses are to be paid for at the rate of 
$1 for opening and five cents additional for each 
room. No extras may be given for any rooms 
not specified by the board at the time of the 
application. 

In buildings with plunges, shower and locker 


rooms, payment is made on the basis of one room 
only. In no case may extra pay be allowed for 
locker rooms. No payment may be allowed for 
toilets or for opening offices. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has added two 
amendments to its by-laws governing teachers. 
The first requires that teachers must be in their 
classrooms twenty minutes before opening time. 
The second extends to teachers other than those 
in elementary schools, the privilege of visiting 
schools for observation and of taking their pupils 
to parks, zoological gardens, industrial estab- 
lishments and other places of interest. 


Special Music Classes at Marshalltown, Ia. 

During the past three years the high school at 
Marshalltown, Ia. has conducted classes for 
pupils interested in voice culture. These classes 
are arranged for boys and girls who have vacant 
periods which come at the same hour and are 
limited to fourteen pupils. The study consists 
of scales, arpeggios, breathing, pronunciation, 
enunciation and songs suitable to voice and age. 
There are classes for baritones, tenors, sopranos 
and mezzo and one class for girls which consists 
of first and second sopranos and contralto voices. 
The latter does some part work. 

A major credit is offered for the completion of 
a music course. This is given for the equivalent 
of five recitations and five preparations per week. 
This is divided into two periods of harmony and 
one of music history as compulsory subjects; the 
other two periods may be made up of any other 
courses in music which is offered. In addition to 
voice culture, the course offers glee club work, 
chorus singing and orchestra playing. 

There are also 90-minute periods divided into 
preparation and recitation, the completion of 
which entitles the pupil to a major credit. The 
credit for this course demands more of the pupil 
than any other but it is taken only by pupils who 
plan to make music their life work and are will- 
ing to take all the work which is offered. 

It is the experience of the music instructor that 
the singing of the pupils in chorus work is more 
beautiful and satisfactory because of the pre- 
vious training in small classes. 
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The man who insists on “Quality First” in 
buying Laboratory Furniture is sure of 
“Safety First” on his investment. 


The quality goes in our Laboratory Furniture be- 
fore the name goes on. And we have taken all the 
frills and extra profits out of the prices. Our Labo- 
ratory Furniture is quality sold on a business basis 
at a figure that is down to rock bottom. 


Write for further information, or call at our display 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


the Kewaunee brand 





1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for copies of our latest Catalogs Nos. 8 and 9 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
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THE OAKLAND STANDARD FORMS FOR 
RECORDING SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The city schools of Oakland, Cal., have since 
October, 1916, employed a standard system for 
compiling and recording statistical data for the 
schools. The new system which has been worked 
out by the Department of Reference and Research 
under the direction of Mr. Wilford E. Talbert, 
with the aid of the Tabulating Service Company 
of California, has been particularly successful for 
the accuracy and speed of compilation and for the 
availability of the material. 

The installation of the system was made to 
systematize the collecting, compiling and filing of 
statistics so that a maximum use might be made 
of the material with a minimum of supervision 
on the part of the administrative officials. Its 
practicability after six months’ use has amply 
justified the expenditure 

The system in use provides for a number of 
teachers’ and principals’ record forms for re- 
porting statistics to the superintendent’s office. 
The forms are of a convenient size, printed in 
different colors to avoid confusion in schools, 
and arranged for rapid checking. A further ad- 
vantage is that reports can be mailed so as to 
reach the superintendent's office within two days 
after the close of the month. The cost for postage 
is about one dollar per month. 

Formerly, it was the custom for principals to 
handle cumbersome reports of teachers, to copy 
them at least twice on large sheets, and to check 
all the computations for accuracy. At the end of 
the year it was necessary to compile annual re- 
ports from the copies in the office with the result 
that the reports for the individual months and 
for the year never agreed. The new system 
while it does not relieve principals from check- 





ing, at least frees them from arithmetical calcu- 
cations and the necessity of copying and recopy- 
ing reports. All the work is done by automatic 
machinery so that much of this work is obviated. 
At the end of the year the reports are made up 
from statements sent to the principals from the 
superintendent’s office, so that any errors in copy- 
ing or calculation do not affect the reports of the 
city as a whole. 

The data from reports of teachers and prin- 
cipals is transferred to specially punched cards. 
These are then turned over to the tabulating 
machines which prepare the special reports 
needed for the office. The latter are of four 
kinds, arranged and typewritten in such shape 
that the office can write in names and averages. 
The typewriting is mechanically checked for 
errors. Finally, the reports and data for each 
school are enclosed in small manila envelopes 
and filed alphabetically. The front of each en- 
velope contains a blank form upon which the 
superintendent may enter important information 
for the use of the office. 

The system makes it possible to present a re- 
liable and unchangeable report of the conditions 
of the schools within a very few days after the 
end of each school month. Mimeograph copies 
of the reports are available so that principals, 
school officers and the press may obtain informa- 
tion which they seek. The total cost of printing 
and supplies for two years amounts to $96.25, an 
average of $48.13 for one year. 


Issues Reports in Sections. 

The New Orleans board of education has deter- 
mined to issue its annual reports in five sections, 
each section to be made up of material which is 
likely to interest a particular class of citizens in 
the community. It is believed that this plan will 
make possible a considerable reduction in the 
total number of reports to be printed and distri- 
buted and will effect a proportional saving in 
printing, paper, binding and distribution. 

Thus, Part One of the report for 1915-16 is in 
the nature of a general summary intended for the 
public generally that contains the schoo] calendar, 
list of the members of the board, list of school 
officers, the general report of the superintendent, 





A Dividend Worth While 


For many years this business did not pay dividends in money commen- 
surate with the capital, experience and skill employed to produce Labora- 
tory Furniture of Kewaunee Quality, and even today we could make more 
money by sacrificing some of our ideals—both manufacturing and business 
and selling cheaper equipment at a cheaper price. 

Every little while, however, we receive a letter similar to the following 
from an Eastern educator, that represents to us a dividend well worth while. 

“T am particularly well pleased with the high code of business ethies 
you maintain. In all our dealings I have found you not only scrupulously 
honest, but courteous and considerate far above the average business house. 
I shall take pleasure in recommending that all the laboratory furniture be 


The new Kewaunee Book, the standard authority on Laboratory Furni- 
ture, should be in your reference library. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


TEL. CHELSEA 3909 


Chicago Office and Display: 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


the report of the secretary, the report of the 
manager of supplies and a report of the inspector 
of buildings. The pamphlet includes the financial 
reports and general discussions of school policies 
To illustrate the character of the subsequent sec 
tions of the report, it may be said that Part III 
contains reports of the studies .made by the 
Division of Educational Research. It includes 
the full findings of Dr. David Spence Hill on his 
study of repeaters, on the study of spelling, read 
ing, arithmetic, ete. 


A LONGER SCHOOL DAY AT YPSILANTI. 

Beginning September first, the school day at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, was lengthened for reasons 
of economy and efficiency in administration. The 
school day opens at eight o’clock and sessions 
continue until four in the afternoon, with an hour 
for lunch. The plan is in effect from the seventh 
grade up and provides especially for supervised 
study. Among the reasons given for the change 
are the following: 

1. Much time is wasted by students, especially 
the younger ones, because they do not know how 
to study. They form the habit of going to classes 
unprepared and eventually become failures 

2. The schoolroom is superior to the home in 
affording opportunity for quiet study and provid 
ing facilities in the way of library material and 
other helps. 

3. The school is a social institution and as 
such is far more wholesome for students in their 
leisure hours than places which they often seek 
after school hours. 

4. Students who are burdened with much 
school work find little time to share in the simple 
duties of the home. A reconstructed school day 
makes for happiness and completeness in the 
home circle. 

5. Employment in the work-a-day world is 
never for less than eight hours a day, and the 
charge is made that those in school are either 
a privileged class or that a shorter day is neces- 
sary. A longer school day gives adequate time in 
which to do the work without strain, with less 
fatigue and sends teachers and pupils home free 
to engage in other pursuits. 

6. An expensive school plant should be util- 
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ized more than 25 to 30 hours a week. Taking in- 
to account the summer vacation, Saturdays and 
other holidays, and the short school day, there 
is no single capital investment that lies unpro 
ductive so much of the time as the immense 
sums invested in school plants. 

The school day consists of six periods, these 
being 65, 65, 70, 65 and 60 minutes respectively 
in length. The change allows more time for 
recitation. The hour between three and four in 
the afternoon, with few exceptions, is open for 
conferences with teachers and for general pre- 
paration of the next day’s lesson. Six teachers 
are in charge of the study period. 

The noon intermission is one hour long. A 
lunch room is conducted in the school where 
teachers and students may obtain inexpensive 
lunches or buy a warm dish to supplement a cold 
lunch. 

It is provided that chorus and glee clubs may 
take one-half of the seventy-minute period, mem 
bers of these organizations being excused from 
the study period. Conflicts in recitations are 
remedied thru transfers of students to different 
recitation periods. Such students are required 
to make preparation outside of class. 


Relation Between Poor Attendance and Failure 
in the Grades. 

The Report of the Glencoe, Minn., Public 
Schools for the year 1915-1916 brings out some 
interesting facts regarding the relation between 
poor attendance and failure to win promotion in 
the grades. 

The report shows that 18.3% of the total num 
ber of pupils enrolled in the grades were not 
promoted at the end of the year. An unusually 
large number of pupils in the Glencoe Schools 
were obliged to be absent for several weeks at a 
time during the winter months on account of 
contagious diseases. Only the brighter pupils 
were able to make up for the lost time. 

Of those absent 20 days or more, 33% failed 

Of those absent 30 days or more, 43% failed. 

Of those absent 50 days or more, 72.7% failed 

Of those absent 70 days or more, 100% failed 

The following table taken from the report 


shows the number failed on the basis of the num 
ber of days attended for the year 1915-16. 


Days No. of No. of these Per cent of 
attended cases failing these failing 
170-180 115 19 16.5 
160-170 54 7 13.0 
150-160 3 7 20.6 
140-150 19 3 16.0 
130-140 12 7 50.8 
120-130 2 2 100.0 
110-120 4 l 25.0 
100-110 2 2 100.0 

90-100 2 2 100.0 
80- 90 l 1 100.0 


The median number of days attended by pupils 
passing was shown to be 169.8; while for those 
failing the median was only 161.4 days. These 
figures indicate that there is a very close rela- 
tionship between poor attendance and failure to 
secure promotion. 

Bend High School Credits. 

The pupils of the Bend High School, Bend, Ore., 
are given credits for school activities done out 
side of school. No student’s mark in English is 
recorded until he has made his “outside” credits 
The following is a list of points given for the dif 
ferent activities: 


Group 1. Student Body. Points 
President , eee Tr eT ; wo oe 
Editor of Pilot iio Sd ah Vans wae ae ee Oe 
Associate: Editor of Pilot ' ; ; 6 
Manager of Pilot.... i ae Ss dala ee 
Assistant Manager of P ‘lot. eee ee 
Member of Pilot Staff : wee 4 oe 
Secretary of Student Body...... Bhs aha 4 
Treasurer of Student Body id } 
Manager of any branch.... nx Rael 2 
President of Senior Class ny 3 
President of Junior Class........ sige, ee 
EE a rer 2 
Yell Leader he ST eee 

Group 2. Literary Socie ty. 

President of Society 1 Sem.. 3 
Chairman Program Committee.... = 3 
Appearance of Member...... , — 1 

Group 3. Music. 

Appearance in School........4........ 1 
Appearance in Public... ins eae al ae 


Group 4. Speaking. 
See <abes Goren 6-10 
eee a 5 td ee bee ee 
CRROU kei dbs cdeedt)e iad ccaweeeene 
Bete 
Group 5. Athletics. 
Member of Squad......... joe eee ae 
One MBYVOUS TA SD BOO. «oo ick can Sbieeaaee 
Group 6. General. 
Earning Board (4-8 months)............ 5 
Teaching S. S. Class (4 months)......... 6 
Singing in a Choir (4 months)........ 4 
xy 3. 8 OS GC ees eee eS 
Current History (Exam. 70)............. 6 
News Reporter (8 of them)...... ices, “Oi 
SRETe: . is VitwhGses TIvitTieT. 
Regulations. 


1. Athletic limit seven points. 

2. No student enters more than four groups. 

3. Juniors and seniors must earn ten points, 
sophomores eight and freshmen six before their 

rades in English are recorded. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has installed a 
modern laundry in the Central High School. The 
‘aundry takes care of all the table linen used in 
the school lunchroom. 


LECTURES ON SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
shortly offer to advanced students a series of 
nine lectures on school building details in con- 
nection with the course in educational adminis- 
tration. The lectures will be given by Mr. James 
©. Betelle, of the firm of Guilbert & Betelle. 
Newark, N. J 

The course as outlined, aims to present in 
class work, the actual working out of a typical 
school building problem from the selection and 
purchase of a suitable site and the employment 
of an achitect, to the erection and final occupa- 
tion of the building. Each of the various steps 
in the erection of a structure will be illustrated 
by actual working drawings and specifications, 
forms of contracts, bonds, advertisements and 
certificates in common use. Classwork will be 
supplemented by visits to actual buildings and 
scorings for points of excellence 











Other Schools Have 
Found V ul-Cots Ideal 


Vul-Cot Waste-Baskets are in general use in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Rochester, and many other 


progressive cities. 


That these well-known centers 
have found Vul-Cots ideal is proved by re-orders. 


VOL -COT visiets 


Guaranteed Five Years 


won’t dent, they won’t sag. 
bottoms prevent litter on the floor. 


tible. 
at graduated prices. 


and prices. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Canadian Distributors—A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 


510-520 EQUITABLE BUILDING 


Their solid sides and 
They are strong, 
light, sanitary, fire-resisting and practically indestruc- 
One dollar for most popular size 
If not at your stationer’s or 
school supply house, write to us today for catalog 


266 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 
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A recent report of State Supt. C. P. Cary shows 
that there are one hundred teachers in the state 
who receive less than $40 per month. There are 
693 who receive $100 or more. Close to six thou- 
sand receive between $40 and $49; 3,678 receive 
between $50 and $59; 1,303 get between $60 and 
$69; 916 get $70 to $79; 539 get between $80 and 
$89, and 375 between $90 and $99. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has adopted a 
schedule of salaries, providing for a minimum of 
$520 a year for grade teachers, a maximum of 
$1,500 for men teachers in the high school, and 
a maximum of $1,000 for women, together with 
regular advances for all other teachers. The 
maximum for men principals in the grades has 
been fixed at $1,800 a year. Annual increases of 
$100 are provided until the maximum is reached. 
The salary of the supervisor of music has been 
raised from $700 to $840, that of the supervisor 
of drawing from $1,400 to $1,500, and that of 
manual training teacher from $1,200 to $1,300. 
The maximum rates were effective in February 
and the increases will begin in September next. 

Lowell, Mass. The salary of the superintend- 
ent of schools has been raised from $3,000 to 
$3,200. In the high school, the salary of the head- 
master has been raised to $3,200 a year, that of 
submasters to $2,400, and that of women teachers 
to $1,200. In the elementary schools, masters 
have been raised from $1,300 to $2,200, teachers 
from $800 to $900, and principals according to 
number of rooms. 

Principals of schools of two rooms, $25 over 
regular grade salary; three or more rooms, $50 
over regular salary. 

Principals of kindergarten rooms have been 
raised from $6860 to $700, and assistants from $550 
to $650. 


Davenport, Ia. The board has fixed the maxi- 
mum salary of men teachers in high schools at 
$1,700, and that of women instructors at $1,400 
The maximum salary of grade teachers has been 
raised to $80 per month, and that of grade princi 
pals to $1,600. 

Holyoke, Mass. Beginning January first, wo- 
men teachers in the high school, not heads of de- 
partments, with ten years’ experience, were 
raised to $1,100 per year. Flat increases of $50 
per year were granted to men teachers. 

North Andover, Mass. The school board has 
adopted the following schedule of salaries for 
elementary schools: First year, $532; second, 
$570; third, $608; fourth, $646; fifth, $684; sixth, 
$703. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for elementary schools, provid- 
ing for a maximum of $725 a year for primary 
teachers and $775 for instructors in grades. In 
each case, teachers are given raises of $50 per 
year. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
has adopted a resolution favoring increases of $50 
per year in the salaries of public school teachers 
and an appropriation of $18,500,000 to the ele 
mentary and high schools of the state for the 
biennial period. 

Norwood, Mass. The school board has raised 
the maximum salary of high school teachers from 
$850 to $950, and that of grade teachers from 
$700 to $800. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Increases of about ten per 
cent in salaries of teachers and other employes 
receiving $75 per month or less, have been pro- 
vided by the board. 

Fresno, Cal. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule which provides for a minimum of $800 
and a maximum of $1,150, with general raises for 





Domestic Science Class, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 


Even tho your school is not located near a large city to receive 
public city gas you need not be deprived of the advantages of gas. 

You can make“ your own gas, economically, by installing a 
private gas plant in your school, for your Domestic Science, Chem- 
istry and Physics Department. 


The Detroit Combination Gas Machine 


is now used in thousands of schools thruout the United States. Our 
lighting plant can be used to advantage for heating, cooking, light- 
ing and every purpose to which city gas is used. 

We guarantee our lighting plant to give a most satisfactory, 
convenient light and heat for every possible purpose. 

Write today for our “school and college bulletin,” illustrated 
catalog and names of users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


WENVCIENCICIGIGICNCSCSCINY 


YOU CAN COOK WITH 
GAS IN YOUR SCHOOL 








Established 1868 
Detroit, Mich. 


STIS TINS TINS TINS TUS TINS TINS TINS TIS TIS TINS TOS TINS TINS TIS TIOS SM 


all teachers and principals. Newly appointed 
teachers in Fresno schools receive a minimum of 
$800 a year, with annual increases of $20 up to 
a maximum of $1,150. The maximum salary at 
which an outside teacher may start has been set 
at $950. 

Teachers with ten years or more experience 
receive the maximum of $1,150 and increases of 
$70 per year. Those with six years or more 
receive $1,100; five years or more, $1,050; four 
years or more, $950; two years or more, $900; 
one year or more, $850. All principals of ele- 
mentary and intermediate schools receive in 
creases of $100 per year and vice-principals $50 

Waltham, Mass. The board has included in the 
budget, increases of from $50 to $200 for men 
teachers in the schools. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has raised the 
maximum salary of women teachers in high 
schools from $1,000 to $1,100 and of men teachers 
from $1,500 to $1,650. Women heads of depart- 
ments receive increases of $150, raising the maxi- 
mum from $1,100 to $1,250. 

North Adams, Mass. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule for grade teachers and prin- 
cipals. Teachers will be given increases of $25 
until a maximum of $800 is reached. A similar 
increase has been given to the women principals, 
effective until a maximum of $900 is reached. 


Manchester, N. H. Practically all of the school 
janitors have received increases in salary thru a 
division of buildings into groups according to 
size. 

In Group A is included all twelve-room build 
ings, of which there are four; Group B consists 
of nine-room buildings, two in all; Group C takes 
in all eight-room buildings, six in all; Group D 
includes four-room buildings and Group E, all 
under this size. Group A janitors receive $700 
per year; Group B, $650; Group C, $600; Group 
D, $500, and Group EK, $400. 

The schoolhouse agent has been raised to 
$1,200, the high school engineer from $800 to 
$850, assistant janitor from $600 to $700, and the 
third assistant from $500 to $600. 

Reading, Pa. The board has raised the wages 
of janitors from $2 to $8 a month. 
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Home Office: Wabash, Indiana 
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A SANITARY AUTOMATIC 
ERASER CLEANER 





ERASER-CLEANER 
Cleans 50 Erasers perfectly in 10 Minutes 


Sanitary Features 


Here’s 


Combines all the features so es- 





most important. 














escape in the room 











unhealthy dust 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES LYNN 


Chicago Office: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


In former machines very little 
thought was given to this import 
ant feature, and we consider it the 


The Simplex is so constructed that 
it is next to impossible for dust to 
it prevents of steel. 
the operator from soiling the 
clothing, hands or breathing this 


Write today for circulars and full particulars. 
Special proposition to all School Supply Houses. 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory 


sential to the Hygienic Condi- 
tions of the Schoolroom. 

Finished with 3 coats of enamel 

No motor requiring expensive installation 

Simple in construction. Weight 12 pounds 


Occupies very small space. Will last for 
ages 


Absolutely Dustiess. Substantially built 


Operated by any child without possibility 
of injury 














HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Danvers, Mass. The tuition for non-resident 
students has been fixed at $60 a year, payable in 
advance. 

A normal training course has been conducted 
in the high school at Dubuque, Ia., for the past 
six years. Dubuque was the first of the larger 
cities, and among the first of all communities in 
the state to provide teacher-training courses. The 
enrollment of students has increased from ten to 
28. 

El Paso, Tex. A school bank is to be estab 
lished in the high school. The bank will be con- 
ducted by the students and will be under the 
supervision of the head of the commercial de- 
partment. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school boara has asked the 
city council for an appropriation of $300,000 for 
the immediate erection of four or more junior 
high school buildings. The new buildings will 
relieve the congestion in the high and grammar 
schools. 

Monmouth, Ill. Courses in woodworking, 
mechanical drawing, botany, cooking, solid 
geometry, physiology, social problems and com- 
mercial subjects have been added in the high 
school. 

Chicago, Ill. A free art course for high school 
students is offered by Carl N. Werntz, Director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. The class is limited 
to one hundred students. 

Compulsory military training in the public 
schools of Illinois is provided for in a bill re 
cently introduced in the House by Representative 
Hamlin. The bill provides that after September, 
1919, all boys between the ages of 16 and 19 shall 
have three hours of drill each week Annual 
training camps and a director of physical train 
ing are provided. 

The commercial course in the Minneapolis high 
schools has been reorganized to offer a wider 
range of subjects to boy students. Beginning 
with September, there will be clerical, account 
ing and competitive business courses from which 
the students may make their selections 

The course as organized places the clerical or 
stenographic studies in a separate class and 


makes it unnecessary for a boy to take steno- 
graphy. 

A recent report of the Teachers’ Council to the 
New York board of education shows that about 
twenty per cent of the graduates of elementary 
schools are not able to successfully carry the 
work of the high schools. The report which is 
based on the opinions of principals, first assist 
ants and teachers in the high schools, points out 
defects in the present curriculum and backs up 
every assertion with statistics. 

In answering the question “What proportion of 
graduates are substantially unfit to carry on the 
work of the high school?” the report says a wide 
variation is shown from “zero and one, two, three, 
four per cent to 70, in one instance, and in several 
cases as high as 50 per cent. The average of 
these is slightly over 22 per cent.” 

From this statement, the result of findings of 
schoolmen, the committee draws the inference 
that “a rather large and quite definite proportion 

about 20 per cent—of the graduates of the ele- 
mentary schools are not able to carry on success- 
fully the work of the high schools as the organi- 
zation and courses of study of both are at pres- 
ent constituted.” 

Endeavoring to determine just how the “unfit- 
ness” manifests itself, the committee gives. the 
following resume: 

Lack of ability in English, 90; oral or written 
expression, or both, 51; grammar, nineteen; read- 
ing, fifteen; spelling, five; lack of knowledge of 
arithmetic, sixteen; weakness in fundamental 
principles, thirteen; lack of thoroness and the 
power of concentration, 90; inattention and care- 
lessness, 54; lack of independence in thought and 
action, 53; do not know how to study, 30; im 
maturity of mind, 26; lack of power, fourteen; 
poor control of memory, eight; poor physical 
condition, four. 

Two criticisms stand out above all the rest, 
according to the report, and these are “lack of 
ability in English” and “lack of thoroness and 
the power of concentration.” Following this 
statement the committee says, “for these the 
school system is responsible.” 





The Junior High School, in the opinion of the 
committee, would go a long way toward remedy- 
ing some of the present flaws in the system. 
Especially would this be true in remedying the 
difficulty that arises in the attitude of the pupil 
who enters high school “to see if he likes it.” 
Objection is also taken to the present method of 
the board in its employment of substitute teach- 
ers. 

Concluding, the committee urges a trial in 
“different parts of the city,” of the “intermediate 
(consbining the seventh, eighth and ninth years), 
the nine-three, the six-six, and the six-three-three 
plan.”” Of these the committee considers the last 
named as the best plan to meet the needs of the 
community. 

The high school at Stella, Neb., has introduced 
a system of supervised study. The school day is 
divided into four periods of seventy minutes 
each. The first thirty minutes are given to study 
and the last forty minutes to recitation. The 
program was arranged and carried out under the 
direction of Supt. Lamar R. Stanley 

Springfield, Mass. An industrial course has 
been introduced in the technical high school as 
a part of the practical arts work of the Junior 
High Schools which have been established under 
the new system of organization. The new plan 
provides for a system of Junior and Senior High 
Schools and a reduction of the school time from 
thirteen to twelve years. Six grammar schools 
have been designated as Junior High Schools. 

A recent report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education shows that the increase in 
enrollment and attendance in Massachusetts 
high schools is slightly less than the increase in 
population. The increase in school enrollment 
was 19 per cent and attendance 22 per cent, while 
the increase in population was 23 per cent. In 
the high schools the increase in the number of 
pupils was phenomenal, reaching about 85 per 
cent. In the fifteen years from 1885 to 1900 the 
number of pupils doubled, and it doubled again 
in the period from 1900 to 1914. For the year 
ending June, 1914, the high school enrollment 
reached 88,240, as compared with 20,489 in 1885. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 












The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 








J 
AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT ; 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 















1323 Grand Street 
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BOSSERT E@dibill SCHOOLS 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a verysmallitem. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Redibuilt Schoo} Houses with all our new patents and improve- 
ments direct from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

























tion. 


Sectional and 
Portable School 
| Houses 


d If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? 
two states are using our houses 
Can furnish references in any sec- 


We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


School Boards in thirty- 


Investigate before buying. 





to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


3081 Arcade Bidg:, Seattle, Wash. 





harm or trouble 


fications, prices. 





MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 





WoOrRrRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


—now in use all over the U.S Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. 





ARE YOU JUST A 


TEACHER? 








upon Education ? 


Publishers 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 





Or are you interested in the most advanced modern thought 


Every progressive and ambitious educator should read 
Yocum’s Culture Discipline and Democracy 
This is one of the few books that is really worth while. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry 


The books create enthusiasm among teachers and pupils by their 
wholesome, invigorating spirit, careful grading of language and material 
to the pupil’s needs and interests, and by their exceptional aids to thought 
and natural expression. 
plates, line drawings and half tones that are apt, artistic and forceful 


Holton-Curry Perception Cards and Reading Chart of great interest 


Subject matter strongly reinforced by color 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS WITH PRICES 








Philadelphia CHICAGO 








Rand McNally & Company 


NEW YORK 











Longmans’ English Lessons. 

Sixth year. By George J. Smith. 118 pages. 
Price, $0.30. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

A splendid book presenting composition work 
for the sixth grade and following the require- 
ments of the New York City schools. The chap- 
ters on letter writing and the drill on good forms, 
clearness and use of relative pronouns are espe- 
cially strong. 


Business English 

By George B. Hotchkiss and Celia A. Drew. 
376 pages. American Book Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

This book is the first in which the authors 
have used the term “Business English” as busi- 
nessmen understand it. Business English is to- 
day quite unlike the stilted, formal type of com- 
munication that prevailed as late as a generation 


ago. It is a positive, compelling business instru- 
ment and it is used as such to win a favorable 
response from the individual or group to whom it 
is directed. Businessmen realize that they, and 
their employes, need more than a knowledge of 
the mechanics and the ordinary conventions of 
writing letters, telegrams, advertisements, book- 
lets, ete. They feel the absolute necessity of a 
grasp of those deeper and more important prin 
ciples which make possible communications that 
will influence the recipients and win from them 
favorable responses. 

The present work has been written with the 
above facts in mind. Thruout the authors in- 
sist that the right mental attitude is the most im 
portant factor in good business English. The 
book divides itself into five parts of which part 
one takes up the important grammatical and 
rhetorical elements of good English as they 
apply to business writing. Part two is devoted 
to the forms and usages of business which shape 
the mechanical makeup of letters, etc. In part 
three the essential qualities and the construc- 
tion of letters are analyzed, and in part four sales 
letters and advertising literature are ably pre- 
sented. 

The whole book has been tested out in classes 
of businessmen as well as students, and the ma- 
terial and method have been used for some time 


in the schools of the authors. The illustrative 
quotations have been taken from the actual corres 
pondence and advertising literature of hundreds 
of the most progressive commercial and indus- 
trial establishments of the country. They are 
the cream of actual every day American business 
English. The exercises suggested to students are 
no less practical. Any businessman will recog- 
nize situations that he must daily handle. The 
book has been constructed to meet the needs 
of advanced high-school classes and night classes 
It will undoubtedly be used as widely as it well 
deserves. 
Hugo’s Russian Grammar Simplified. 

Cloth, 238 pages. Price, $1.20 Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, New York. 

This is volume one in a series of grammars of 
modern English languages. It is intended for 
self-instruction. 


Elementary Algebra. 

By George W. Myers and George E. Atwood 
338 pages. List price, $1. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago, New York 

The views of these authors on teaching algebra 
seem worthy of repetition. A few are: 

1. To present the material in a language and 
mode that are simple and at the same time 
mathematically sound. 
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| The Buff Buckram Binding of 
WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep bind- 
ing for use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever 
subjected to hard and constant service. 
Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, 
resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect 
of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for 
permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. 
For more than two years this binding of the New Interna- 
tional has successfully met the severe tests of 
actual constant use. 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Su- 
preme Authority. It isan all-knowing teach- 
er, a universal question answerer, made by 
specialists to meet your needs. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical 


, \\a Entries. New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
sh Oe Oeil \ a \\ Thousands of other references. 6000 Illustra- 
ert) 




































Ast) a \\Ow = wv) tions. 2700 Pages. Hundreds of NEW Words not 
i Mi ag \\ given in any other dictionary. 100 Valuable 
Tables of Coins, Weights, Religious Sects, etc. 

REGULAR EDITION: Net. 

Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, $12.00 
Sheep, - . + 14.00 
Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to Teachers, a 
new booklet,‘‘Unlocks the Door,"’ containing twen- 
ty-oneLessonsin the Use of Merriam-WebsterDictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





THE MERRILL READERS THE MERRILL SPELLER 


By By 
Franklin’ B. Dyer, Superintendent J. Ormond Wilson and 
of Schools, Boston, and Mary Pf Edith A Winship 
Shots, BE Tanke uPermeor °F | Book One $22 
ICHOOLS, a sOUTS — Book Two. 29 
Primet $ .36 Complete. .o2 
First Reader 36 
Second Reader 14 ’ 
Third Reader 52 DURELL’S ARITHMETICS 
Fourth Reader . 06 By 
Fifth Reader 56 Fletcher Durell and 
Sixth Reader 56 Elizabeth Hall 
Fourth Reader—Five Book Three Book Series: 
Series 6S Book One $ .56 
Fifth Reader—Five Book Part | .28 
Series Part II 40 
Teachers’ Manual 50 Book Two 60 
Charts to accompany The Part I 44 
Merrill Readers, per Part I] A4 
set of ten, net 3.50 Book Three 64 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


432 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
323-325 East 23d Street, CHICAGO 








ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Taught in 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


What the Champion Shorthand Writer of the World 
says of Isaac Pitman Shorthand: 

“T have not always been a follower of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, for 
there was a time, very early in my career, when I took up the study of 
Pernin light-line and connective vowel shorthand; but after three months’ 
faithful study and practice I was convinced that, for simplicity, grace of 
outline, ease of execution, brevity and legibility, light-line shorthand could 
never compare with the system of shorthand laid down in the Isaac Pit- 
man text-books.”—Nathan Behrin, Supreme Court, New York City, Cham- 
pion Shorthand Writer of the World 


Send for particulars of a ree ( ‘orrespondence Course 
for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 











COURTIS 
STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 














IN INDIANAPOLIS THE COURTIS TESTS WERE USED 
in Grade 8A for five months. The results showed 
such a marked gain that now the Courtis Tests 
are used in all theggradesJas a part of the daily 
arithmetic work. 

There is still time left for any school to make a 
trial this semester. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 
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treatments of algebraic subjects thru the analo 


2. Persistently to make the first steps into the lems. Indeed, all thru the book, the conditions Buddhist temples. Military skill and military 


gous subjects of arithmetic. 

3. To correlate with arithmetic, geometry, 
general science and everyday life to as great a 
degree as the best school interests of first-year 
algebra require. 

Tho discipline should be obtained thru the study 
of algebra, yet it should be so studied that it 
may serve as a tool in other studies or in busi- 
ness. Many have felt the best result obtained 
from studying algebra was the power to think in 
symbols. These authors plainly think even ele- 
mentary algebra may be so taught. 

The Earlier Essays of James Russell Lowell. 

Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Ernest Godfrey Hoffsten. 247 pages. Price, 25 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This neat little volume, containing six or seven 
of Lowell's earlier essays is another proof the 
essay is coming into its own again. The editor 
has put a good deal into his compact introduc 
tion; he has also put a good deal into his copious 
notes. However, the notes are good notes and, 
when reading Lowell, good notes are welcome. 

A Rural Arithmetic. 

By Irwin A. Madden and Edwin A. Turner. 
Cloth, 258 pages. Price, 65 cents net Houghton 
Mifflln Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The authors state the contents of this arithme- 
tic have been planned to meet the needs of those 
specially interested in rural life, agriculture, and 
home economics. 

Nearly one-fourth of the book is devoted to a 
Systematic review of fundamental operations. A 
new view is given to this review by the familiar 
yet interesting conditions in these review prob- 


in the problems are almost a liberal education in’ virtues were dominant. In many respects these 


rural life. They deal with soil improvement, 
crop improvement, feeding, building, fencing, 
marketing, fruit-growing, cooking, business 
forms, and accounts. Tables, graphs, geometrical 
figures, optional work, a glossary of words pecu- 
liar to rural arithmetic are other noticeable fea- 
tures. But the number of rural data, based upon 
actual facts, that is found in these problems is 
the noticeable feature. 

Pre-Meiji Education in Japan. 

By Frank Alanson Lombard. 271 pages. Price, 
$2.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This study of Japanese education, previous to 
the restoration of 1868 is unique in value. G. 
Stanley Hall, whose word carries weight, writes, 
“I have come to feel that the educational influ- 
ences and institutions of old and feudal Japan 
were mines of the very greatest interest and value 
to all students of education. The position and 
attainments of F. A. Lombard make him a com- 
petent guide in this field.” In these pages every- 
thing relating to the history, religion, society of 
Japan is given for the sole purpose of showing its 
educational condition previous to the Meiji, or 
the enlightened rule, period of 1868. 

These centuries fall naturally into three groups. 
During the first period which ended about 1100, 
migration from the south absorbed or displaced 
the Aryan inhabitants. Confucianism, Buddhism, 
written characters were gradually brought in 
from China. Written language was a boon, but 
Chinese characters were an inexpressible burden. 
All thru these centuries education was making 
steady progress, uplifting those brought under its 
influence. The period between 1100-1603 was one 
of turbulence. Learning sought refuge in the 


ages corresponded to the Middle Ages in Europe. 
The years between 1603-1868 may be called years 
of revival, restoration, reconstruction. Educa- 
tion, industry, respect for organized government 
were again sustained. 

When in 1868 Japan opened its doors to Anglo- 
Saxon intercourse and trade the Japanese were 
neither uncultured nor untrained. They were 
well fitted to choose and to use what best suited 
their needs. The western world has been deeply 
interested in their progress and has often ignor- 
antly attributed this progress to outside influ- 
ences. The past‘of Japan really explains its pres- 
ent. All wishing truly to understand the Japan- 
ese nation will feel grateful to the author for 
this study of their education. 


How Man Makes Markets. 

By William B. Werthner. 200 pages; illustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

This subject has stirred our author’s mind and 
imagination. The mere chapter headings, “Our 
Mediterranean,” “America’s Contribution,” “The 
Geography of Nuts,” arouse a wish to find out 
what comes under these headings. A large num- 
ber of facts, many a bit of out-of-the-way infor- 
mation giving point to general statements, will 
be found. 

Glimpses of city, country, dense forest, culti- 
vated farm-land appear in the illustrations which 
begin with one of a sad-faced Indian squaw weav- 
ing a navajo blanket and end with one of a 
bright-faced boy beaming over his basket of prize 
corn. Pictures and print have been used to show 
that “commerce has done more perhaps than any- 
thing else toward making life comfortable.” 
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“Fun-Ful”’ Slide in use in New Orleans. 


216 Fun- Ful Avenue 





Our dozen prices are very attractive. Write today for Catalog 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Phenomenal Growth of 
‘*Fun-Ful’’ Apparatus 


The demands for ‘‘Fun-Ful” 
Playground Apparatus the 
past year has been remark 


NEW CATALOG 

Our new catalog is now 
ready Ask for it. It illus- 
trates many improvements 
and additions, especially a 
complete guaranteed line of 


ATHLETIC GOODS 


including base ball goods, 
tennis outfits, basket ball 
and playground balls, ete 





@, ‘PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags «22a nation U. S. Flags 


Every School Building 


able should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


We Manufacture Flags 
for the Federal and State Governments, Municipalities and 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1345-1347 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In Silk, Wool, 


Every School Room 
should be adorned with at least 
one U. S. Flag. 


Boards of Education 











Protect the Health of the Children 





just right. 


the school room. If the air 


OLD DOMINION 


comfortable 


be sent upon request. 





If the children in the class-room should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 


Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 


and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 


in the school room is foul 


PATENT HEAT- 
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NORTON FLOOR CHECK 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSURES 
SAFETY IN 


Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door 


Single Acting, Two Speed, 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic- 
ularly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second = at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
COVER -2 required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 














Keep-Well Stories for Little Folks. 

By May Farinholt Jones. Illustrated by Pau- 
line Wright. 140 pages. Price, 75 cents net. J 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Good stories may do much. They may please, 
instruct, inspire. No wonder little folks like 
them. With “Keep-Well Stories” they will cer- 
tainly be pleased, they will, whether they know it 
or not, be instructed in the truths of hygienic 
living and habits, and it is hoped they may be 
inspired to put this knowledge into daily practice. 
Oceania—The Continents and Their Pecple. 

By James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 55 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The islands of the Pacific form the subject- 
matter of the last volume of this series. Their 
shape, size, soil, products, population receive 
adequate treatment. It is shown that some of 
these islands are valuable for their products, 
others for their climate and scenery, still others 
for their harbors. The relief map of Australia 
is good, very good for one on so small a scale. 
The sixty illustrations are enjoyable and inform- 
ing, while the pronouncing vocabulary is most 
welcome. Would that it were longer. 

The book is designed for supplementary work 
in geography, but will be a good reference book 
for many who are relatively ignorant of the grow- 
ing importance of Oceania. 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Edited by Allan F. Westcott. 366 pages. List 
price, 40 cents. Scott, Foresman & Company, 
Chicago, New York. 

In his discriminating introduction the editor 
remarks that this biography represents the best 
qualities of Southey as a student and writer. The 
“beauty and purity” of Southey’s English puts 
the excellence of his style first. Then he lived 
near enough to the time of Nelson to share the 
feeling of that period and to convey “the love and 
admiration in which Nelson was held by men of 
his own time.” Skilled in weighing conflicting 
authorities and sifting large masses of evidence, 
Southey was also a careful and conscientious 
workman. Thus, he has drawn a portrait of an 


officer skilled in keeping a fleet in good shape, in 
conducting a campaign, in rousing the enthus 
iasm of his men thru his own dash and independ 
ence. 

In these days of dreadnoughts and submarines 
this edition of the life of Nelson, probably the 
greatest English commander on land or sea, is 
most timely. 


The Tragedy of Hamlet. 

The new Hudson Shakespeare series. Edited 
and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black. Intro- 
duction and notes by Henry Norman Hudson. 
235 pages. Price, 30 cents. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

Each play in the New-Hudson Shakespeare edi- 
tion has a wealth of helps, but the famous play 
of Hamlet has some all its own. 

In different parts of the book one finds fac 
similes of the title page in the first, the second, 
the fourth quarto. Black lettering and intricate 
designs make these title pages curious and in- 
teresting. Quotations from great authorities, 
mainly German, contain opinions on the perplex- 
ing character of Hamlet. The “sentimental” 
theory, the “weakness of will” theory, the “con 
science” theory has each its defender. Since 
Hamlet is supreme in the English-speaking world 
as an acting drama, its stage history is simply 
fascinating. A long line of foremost actors have 
been proud to satisfy the theater-going world in 
their interpretation of Hamlet the Dane. 

A scholarly edition of a study in psychology 
and a “tragedy of thought.”’ 


The Reporter’s Companion. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. Cloth, 
199 pages. Price, $1.50. The Phonographic In- 
stitute Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The original edition of this book, issued in 
1889, was for its day and generation the standard 
reference book of Pitmanic shorthand reporters. 
It gained its wide reputation by the clearness 
and simplicity of the abbreviations which it ad- 
vocated. Mr. Howard in revising the book has 
retained all of the original features of arrange- 
ment and accessibility and has _ incorporated 
several hundred changes which recent practice 


has shown to be desirable. In its rejuvenated 
form the book promises to continue its usefulness 
for many years. 


Measuring the Work of the Public Schools. 

By Charles H. Judd. 291 pages. The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Clev 
land, O. 

This volume of the Cleveland Survey Report 
includes the studies of non-promotion, and th: 
results of the standard tests in writing, arith- 
metic, reading. It is in a sense the most import 
ant volume of the report in that it discusses the 
efficiency of the schools in the teaching of the 
three R’s. 


Educational Measuremenis. 

By Daniel Starch. 202 pages. Price, $1.25 
The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This book is valuable as a general presentation 
of a number of widely discussed plans for measur 
ing educational products. The author is frank to 
state that educational scales and tests are in the 
experimental stage and that a book like the pres 
ent may be premature. To the former statement 
everyone will agree; to the latter it may be re 
plied, that the present interest in the subject 
makes the book most timely. 

The book takes up as a preliminary, teachers’ 
marks as measures of school work and presents 
a survey of the marking systems of a number ot 
Wisconsin high schools. It then presents typical 
measuring scales in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, grammar, composition, drawing, ete. 


BULLETINS AND OFFICIAL PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Harris 
burg, Pa., for the year ending July, 1916. F. E. 
Downes, Supt. The pamphlet discusses school- 
room accommodations, continuation schools, the 
selection and efficiency of the teaching corps, in- 
dustrial education and wider use of the school 
plant. 

The Teaching of Thrift. Prepared by H. R 
Bonner under the direction of State Supt. M. P. 
Shawkey, Charleston, W. Va. As a nation we 
seem sometimes to be drunk with prosperity and 
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“= Fire! 












Side View of Top 
Case showing 
Auxiliary Latch. 





outdoors. 


Fire 


06 6F ire!!! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 


panic caused by fire or in other ways. 
rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 

rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly — perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 


SARGENT 





REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 











LPEPF New Haven, Conn. 


it is felt that the necessity of the present day is 
to train children to avoid the vices of nations of 
the past. The idea of thrift has been emphasized 
this year in the schools of West Virginia. The 
pamphlet discusses the necessity for the study 
of thrift, momentum of the movement, how to 
earn money and how to save money, thrift on the 
farm, waste in the home, school savings systems, 
and motive in thrift. The pamphlet also con 
tains a bibliography on thrift and a reference list 
of manufacturers and publishers. 

Registration and Student Records for Smallei 
Colleges. By Benj. F. Andrews. Bulletin No. 33, 
1916, United States Bureau of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C. Machinery for recording every rela 
tion of the student to the university, and the 
completeness and availability for reference of 
this record, reveal the vitality and efficiency of 
the institution. Most of the large universities 
have developed systems of registration entirely 
adequate to the needs of administrative officers 
and some of the small colleges have developed 
similar records. The present summary of funda 
mental processes of the register’s office is offered 
to encourage certain of the smaller institutions 
to keep proper records. The pamphlet discusses 
the keeping of student records, an outline of cer- 
tain systems and miscellaneous forms. 

In a Major Key. Music in the Minneapolis 
Schools: Why Is It Taught? Monograph No. 5, 
1916-17. Prepared by T. P. Giddings under the 
direction of Supt. F. E. Spaulding. Published 
by the board, Minneapolis, Minn. The pamphlet 
discusses the three methods of teaching music, 
how to teach appreciation, and outlines the results 
attained. 

Report of the board of education of Lead, 8. D., 
1915-16. Theodore Saam, Supt. The pamphlet 
gives the secretary’s financial report for the year 
ending June, 1916, a study of the salaries of 
teachers in western cities as compared with Lead, 
the use of scientific tests in testing the efficiency 
of the school system, retardation and elimination. 

Rural Schoolhouses and Their Equipment. By 
R. L. Parker. Bulletin of the Fort Hays Norma! 
School, Hays, Kans., June, 1916. This bulletin 
aims to aid in stimulating among the people of 
western Kansas a greater interest in better 
schoolhouses. The story is told largely by means 


At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


door. It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 
for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


Sargent & Company 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


of pictures collected from a wide source, and each 
typifies some particular feature. The pamphlet 
discusses the school yards, the building, windows, 
window shades, window and door screens, black- 
boards, color of walls, classrooms, heating and 
ventilation, drinking water, seating, playgrounds, 
and toilets. 

Chart on Communicable Diseases Among School 
Children. Prepared by the Health Instruction 
Bureau of the University Extension Division, 
Madison, Wis., in co-operation with the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. The pamphlet is 
printed in folder form so that it may be spread 
out flat and hung on the wall. On one side are 
short paragraphs calling attention to the care of 
eyes, nose, throat and general physical condition 
of school children, as well as conditions in the 
schoolroom which make for the better heaith of 
pupils. The reverse side contains an information 
chart on the common communicable diseases of 
children. 


A CORRECTION. 

The article “Needed Changes in the Present 
Method of Conducting the Business of the Board 
of Education and Reasons Therefor,” published 
in the February issue of the School Board Jour- 
nal, should be credited to Miss Beatrice Winser, 
a member of the board of education, Newark, 
N. J 


BEN BLEWETT—-AN APPRECIATION. 
Concluded from Page 22) 

minor victory for the schools. To him the 
greater success lay in the stronger unity of the 
schools and the people resulting from their co 
operative efforts in a common task which in 
cluded the thoro publicity of the ideals and the 
accomplishments of the schools as well as of the 
conceptions of public education held by the mass 
of citizens of the city 

The preceding years of Dr. Blewett’s services 
as Superintendent were years of fine leadership, 
filled with vision, full understanding of oppor 
tunities and wise steps of development. High 
school education was greatly broadened in its 
scope and truly democratized in offering oppor 
tunities to all classes of children, resulting in 
such an increase in numbers that two splendid 


Boston Chicago 


high school buildings, the Soldan and the Cleve- 
land, were erected and have been filled with 
students The evening schools have been ex- 
panded in their service to the day workers be- 
yond any previous anticipations. Dr. Blewett’s 
service of nine years saw exceptional develop- 
ment of provisions for needed variation from 
the regular grade work. Special schools for de 
fective children were organized and developed 
until their present capacity is quite equal to 
the needs of the city. The Psycho-Educational 
Clinic has been established for the more careful 
detection of mental defectiveness among the 
school children. Two open air schools, caring 
for the larger number of anaemic, pre-tubercular 
children of the city, are in operation, and the 
latest of these embodies ideal conditions of 
building and equipment 


In no past period of the history of the St. 
louis schools was the recognition of adequate 
compensation as a basic principle for good teach- 
ing so fully recognized. All branches of service 
received increases of salary which placed St. 
Louis in the foremost rank of cities of her class. 

Next in importance to the victory of public 
education in St. Louis in the successful bond 
issue campaign, Dr. Blewett valued the favor- 
able issue of a long continued struggle for legis- 
lation admitting five-year-old children to the 
kindergarten, thus giving to all children added 
educational opportunities. 

All of these accomplishments were in large 
degree guided and secured thru the wisdom and 
energy of Superintendent Blewett, but his in- 
sight into the needs of the schools included other 
important developments. For the past three 
years, under his direction, teachers, principals, 
and supervisors have been engaged in a most 
intensive study of the school curriculum and 
while the labors in this field have not been com- 
pleted, the scope, the nature, and the wisely 
administered plan of this great undertaking 
were the conceptions of the guiding spirit of the 
Superintendent. 

He is now gone from us but the strength of 
his personality will still persist in the high 
ideals, directed energy, and devoted service 
which he so largely cultivated in this great sys- 
tem of schools. 
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: : Sciences will be ser 
No. 9071. request stating 
9071 EVAPORIMETER, (department. 


for determining the 





evaporation produced by 
different fertilizers, and 
different methods of 
cultivation..... net, $4.00 


CHICAGO, 





AGRICULTURAL 
LABORATORIES 


TEACHERS should send for Cat- 
alog X. This and cz 


amount of water evapor- 
satiog Seat’ CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
soils; and the effect on 
460 East Ohio Street 
(Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts.) 





ATUS 


italogs for other 
it on receipt of 
institution and 


U.S. A. 





THE CHALLENGE 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 





STEEL PURNI URE CO. 


1480 So. Buchanan Ave. 


REPRESENTS THE 


Greatest Achievement 
in Movable Seating 





Writing Top ABSOLUTELY 
RIGID. The chair made 
of either Steel or Wood. 








Investigate! 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














ments. An adequate color language. 688 colors, 
in the Munsell Atlas. 

For 40 cents we will send introductory box 
and an explanatory booklet. 





Munsell Color System 


offers teachers and students alike a basis upon which to clas- 


sify color. Tells how to describe color and how to teach it. 
An exact, scientific system based on natural laws and physical measure- 


Circular descriptive of Munsell color theory free. 


Howland & Co., 


Material for the Munse'l 


charted and graded 


of colors illustrated 


Wadsworth, 


Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Color System 


Boston, Mass. 






































A STUDY OF VENTILATION WITH 
SCREENED WINDOWS. 

Supt. Wm. G. Cleaver of Bethlehem, Pa., in his 
annual report to the board, has given a brief 
summary of a study of ventilation by the gravity 
method and by the use of cloth window screens. 
The study covered a period of five months, from 
November to April, and was limited to six rooms 
distributed among three buildings. In each of 
the buildings one of the rooms was equipped 
with cloth screens and the other, of the same 
grade, with the usual means of ventilation. 

In making the study, careful records were kept 
covering temperature, nutrition as shown by 
weight, health as denoted by absences due to 
minor ills, resistance to diseases of graver char- 
acter, and mental condition as indicated by re- 
sults of a series of speed tests designed to reveal 
fatigue. The results bear out the following con- 
clusions: 

Temperature—No trouble was experienced in 
maintaining the temperature of all the rooms at 
approximately seventy degrees. 

Ventilation and Atmosphere—The air did not 
recirculate as freely in the rooms with screened 
windows as in those ventilated in the usual 
manner. During the latter part of the school 
sessions the air in the first-named rooms became 
unpleasant and oppressive. 

Weight of pupils—The difference in the average 
net gain in weight was so slight as to be practi- 
cally negligible, but the balance was in favor of 
the rooms ventilated by gravity. 

Minor Ills—In number of pupils affected and 
days lost the record of the rooms with screened 
windows was not as good as that of the other 
rooms. 

Contagious Diseases of graver character—The 











loss of time from school on account of these dis- 
eases was greater in the open window rooms 
than in the others, as was also the number of 
pupils affected, and the percentage of pupils en: 
rolled who were so affected. 

Mental Condition—Tests were given to deter- 
mine the extent to which pupils respond mentally 
to the effects of air supposedly of different de- 
grees of impurity. In the two rooms of grade II 
the results were indefinite and unsatisfactory; in 
grade IV results favored the room ventilated by 
gravity; in grade VI a slight advantage appeared 
to be in favor of the room ventilated by screened 
windows. As a whole, more elaborate tests are 
needed to show conclusive results. 

In general, the conclusion is reached that the 
method of ventilating with cloth screens does not 
possess advantages which justify its general use. 
By experimenting with other types of screens, 
however, it may be possible to secure results of 
a more positive character. This would require a 
further study covering a longer period of time 

Ventilating a School Building. 

Hazel Crest, a small town in Illinois, has re- 
cently erected a school in which the problem of 
ventilation has been carefully planned and 
carried out. The Roosevelt School is a two-story, 
brick structure, with an English basement, and 
cost about $8,000. 

In planning the system, three windows have 
been placed in each classroom. A steam radiator 
stands in front of each window, and below two 
holes 10 by 12 inches have been cut in the wall. 
Levers have been inserted here to open and close 
the registers in the wall ducts. 

The fresh air enters the building thru the 
ducts, passes thru the coils of the radiator and 
thence enters the rooms. This means that there 
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Equipped with Safety 
Cylinder and Guard. 





Over 900 Schools 
use Oliver Tools 





OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 








are six fresh air intakes in each room and the 
air is warmed as it enters. 

On the inner wall of each room is a cloak room 
The cloak room has no door but opens into an 
outlet ventilating chimney. The chimney is 
located near the center of the building and comes 
in contact with none except inside walls. To 
assist the chimney in drawing foul air out of the 
rooms, one or more small radiators are placed in 
it. 

The air enters thru the inlets under the win 
dows, passes thru the coils, flows into the school 
room, thence into the cloak room, into the chim- 
ney and out of the building. The temperatur: 
of the room is checked by thermometers. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Washington, D. C. Two schools are to b 
opened for the education of some 59 children who 
are excluded from the regular Classes because ot 
tuberculosis. 

New Orleans, La. To relieve congested condi 
tions in a number of schools, the board has ap 
proved the construction of a number of inexpen- 
sive open air frame buildings to house about two 
hundred pupils. The buildings will have four 
rooms each and will cost about $2,000. 

Laws requiring sanitary conditions in school 
buildings have been enforced in 44 states of the 
union, according to a bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Progress in this phase ot 
education has been made almost entirely within 
the last decade, and the change has been especial 
ly rapid because of the readiness of each state to 
profit by the example of others. It is shown that 
a law passed in one extreme of the country to- 
day is copied within a month or a year by an- 
other state thousands of miles away. 

In 38 states legal provisions regarding the 
school site have been established. Nearly all 
these provisions are state-wide in their applica- 
tion and mandatory in character. Kansas was 
the first to revolt against the common drinking 
cup, and was followed by thirty other states. In 
cleansing and disinfecting, slightly more than 
one-fourth of the states have regulations which 
control the conditions. 
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SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON, MASS. .... 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
BALTIMORE, MD. . 
RICHMOND, VA 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
DENVER, COLO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . 
PORTLAND, ORE. 92-94 Front Street 
SPOKANE, WASH Sprague Ave. and Browne St. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 175 McDermot Avenue 
CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 

96 Beekman Street, New York City 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE 

125 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


270 Congress Street 
. William and Frankfort Streets 
17-19 South Sixth Street 

. 213-217 Guilford Avenue 
1320 East Franklin Street 

45 North Division Street 

323 Third Avenue 

15 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 

. 43-45 West Congress Street 
210-212 West Monroe Street 
. 646 Main Street 

Ninth and Walnut Streets 

. 421 Fourth Street, South 
602-604 Delaware Street 
wre a te 1621 Blake Street 
. 121 North Broadway 
820-822 Mission Street 


= Members of School Boards 


JHE undeniable benefit of printing plants in the 
Mey public schools is a well-proven fact. In every 

J pre) quarter wide-awake educators are advocating 
ores asa factor in public school education. Printing 
plants have been installed in schools from lakes to gult 
and from ocean to ocean, and their efficacy in the pro- 
motion of educational efficiency has been testified to by 
some of the best-known peda- 
gogical figures in the country. 


§It is only a question of time before practically 
every school in the country will have a printing 
department as a valuable adjunct to the other 
educational equipment and paraphernalia. This 
is not a prophetic statement, but a fact, amply 
backed by the more than NINE HUNDRED installa- 
tions that have already been made. Why not in- 
vestigate this matter for your school? 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN [TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





Superintendents 

of Schools Desire 

Printing Outfits 
Hundreds of them 


have told us so 


Printing Outfits for practical 
instruction (including power 
press) can be furnished from 
$300 up. The cost of mainte- 
nance, based on furnishing in- 
struction to eighty pupils per 
day for a school year, should 
not exceed $1.50 per capita. 
Compare these Costs with 
those of other Manual 


Arts Subjects 





Anestimateto meet special require- 
ments of any school will be oe 
fully furnished upon request being 
made to the Manager of the nearest 
Selling House, or to the Education 
Department of the American Type 
Founders Company, 300 Communi- 
paw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 



































Fire protection of one kind or another is re- 
quired in 36 states. General or specific construc- 
tion designed for fire protection is dealt with in 
ten states. In ten, the necessity for fire alarm 
systems and fire fighting apparatus is emphasized 
and in eleven the law requires that there shall be 
fire drills. Less than half the states have legal 
requirements on ventilation. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. A modified system of medi- 
cal inspection has been put into execution in the 
schools. The plan calls for daily inspections by 
the regular teachers. Teachers will be assisted 
in difficult cases by the advice of an examining 
physician recommended by the county medical 
society. It is provided that parents shall be nott- 
fied of defects in health and that they shall be 
advised as to the proper action. 

St. Albans, Vt. A system of medical inspection 
has been introduced under the direction of a 
trained nurse. 

Grand Junction, Colo. A system of medical in- 
spection has been introduced under the direction 
of a competent physician. Special attention will 
be given to defects of sight, hearing, nose and 
throat. 


Peoria, Ill. A dental infirmary has been estab- 
lished in the Irving School under the direction of 
a dental surgeon. 


Pascoag, R. I. In a recent examination of 1,108 
public school children by the regular teachers, 75 
children were found suffering with defective vis- 
ion, 46 with defective hearing and eight had dis- 
eased eyes. 


Omaha, Neb. A medical inspection department 
has been established with a corps of eight nurses 
and a medical director. 

Washington, D. C. Plans are being made by 
the school department for a census of pupils to 
learn the number who suffer from speech defects. 
The examinations are to be made by the medical 
inspector and are to be followed by proper treat- 
ment. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The school board of Great Falls, Mont., has pur- 
chased a piece of land near the high school which 
is to be used for athletic purposes. 


Ninety medical schools in the United States, 
with a total enrollment in graduating classes of 
more than three thousand young men available 
for army and navy service, have entered upon a 
series of lectures on naval and military sanita- 
tion and treatment of the sick in both branches 
of the service. 

The new curriculum has been prepared by the 
Army and Navy Medical School as the result of 
a movement started by Dr. F. H. Martin of Chi- 
cago. The plan will make it possible for the 
army and navy to fill vacancies and to maintain 
a large reserve. 

Malden, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that work in physical training, gymnastics and 
folk dancing be introduced where requested by 
principals. The work is to be in charge of a dl- 
rector and ten assistants. 

Manchester, N. H. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of the special committee on phy- 
sical training providing for a physical director to 
supervise all athletics and nomination of coaches, 
and to provide for the election of coaches by the 
board. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The board has approved 
the employment of a supervisor of playgrounds. 

San Francisco, Cal. The control of high school 
athletics among girls has been taken over by the 
Physical Education Department and the prin- 
cipals of the respective schools thru a new rule 
adopted by the board. The change is intended 
to improve the physical condition of girl students 

Fifty-three questions, with answers attached, 
relating to the cause, prevention and spread of 
germ diseases have been prepared for use in the 
graded schools of Louisville, Ky., by Dr. W. E. 
Grant, city health officer. The questions take up 
briefly what anyone can do to prevent the scatter- 
ing of germs and suggest topics to teachers on 
sanitation. The questions and answers are in 
simple language which any child can understand, 
and will make the children in later life of great 
aid to the health department. 

Some of the questions are: 

What is a communicable or infectious disease? 

Are consumption, pneumonia, diphtheria, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, mumps, measles, whoop- 


ing cough, chickenpox, 
cable diseases? 

What is a disease germ? 

When a disease germ goes from a sick person 
to a well person’s mouth, how does it grow? How 
often does this change take place? How long 
would it take one germ to grow to one million? 
Do many of them leave the sick person in the 
discharges from their nose and throat and 
bowels? Do the germs get into the warm, moist 
grooves in the palms of the sick person’s hands 
when he puts them to his mouth? Then if he 
shakes hands or touches food some well person 
will eat, can the germs be transferred in this 
way? Is it important then to wash a sick per- 
son’s hands often? Can flies carry germs on their 
feet to well people, if they walk on the discharges 
thrown carelessly about from sick persons? If 
sick persons spit where people can step on the 
spit may they get the germs on their shoes and 
then on their hands when they take off their 
shoes? Might the shoes leave the germs from the 
spit on the carpet where the baby can get them? 
How many kinds of germs produce disease? If 
careless persons let disease germs get into the 
water or milk, could the germs be carried in this 
way to well people? Why should all children who 
have germ diseases be excluded from school? 
What should the mother do with a child, sick 
with a germ disease? Should all the dishes and 
bed clothes used in the sick room be boiled be- 
fore using again? Should the mother wash her 
hands every time she leaves the sick room? 
Should adil the discharges from the sick child be 
put in a solution poisonous to germs? If the 
health department puts up a contagious disease 
card on the house, is it safe for the other mem- 
bers of the family to go to school or picture shows 
or ride on street cars? Is fresh air good for a 
child with whooping cough? Does smallpox some- 
times kill people or disfigure their faces badly? 
Will vaccination keep people from having small- 
pox? Is there any danger from vaccination? Is 
typhoid fever a serious disease, and does it often 
kill people? Can it be prevented by a vaccine 
prepared for that purpose? Is there any danger 
from this kind of vaccine? 


typhoid fever communi- 
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THE USE OF 


Motion Pictures 


MADE EASY WITH THE 


New Victor 
Animatograph 





Rock-steady, Flickerless 
Brilliant Pictures 





Portable, Simple, Safe 
and Economical 











Write for Prices and Trial Terms 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, lowa 





The Automatic Ball Bearing Electric Floor Sur- 
: : are made correctly, built to last 
facing Machines the result of years of experience 
in building this specialty. You need one of these to 
profitably surface and polish your new or old wood 
floors just the way you want them. Write today for 
folders telling all about these latest Improved Types 
(in 3 sizes) for the largest areas or the smallest rooms 


The Little-Automatic Electric Surfacing Machine 


you ought to have to rapidly and cheaply remove old 
varnish etec., from desk tops, tables, counters, or to 
dress your new work—show windows, sills, ete. By 
using a coarse sandpaper first, the old. varnish is 
taken off clean from the wood in about a minute, 
or so, per desk top and by finishing with a fine grade 
the surface is made smooth and attractive. 


ACCEPT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Manufactured by 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & COMPANY 


Dept. F., No. 12 N. Market St CHICAGO, ILL 




















Mackinac 


WRITING FLUIDS AND SCHOOL INKS 
BEST BY TEST 


Write for details, advising ink now used. 














Samples sent on request. 


MACKINAC IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 


3619-23 Bedford Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE 
STAFFORD 
COMPANY 


School Furniture 








Large illustration shows Adjust- 
able Desk at high point, seat at 
low point. Same 
desk fits any 
pupil from 12 
to 18 years old. 


WRITE us for what you want—if we don’t make it, we will tell 
you the best place to get it 


Salesmen Wanted in Every County 
20 Year Guarantee. Capacity 150,000 School Desks Annually 
Ask for Catalog No. 6M 


E.H. STAFFORD MFG.CO., 7°, McClure Bldg. 














Palmer’s Can’t 
Spread Eraser 


reduce your eraser troubles 100 per cent. 
The new construction prevents spread- 
ing, while the soft cleaning surface 
prevents scratching, and is dustless 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL AND JANITOR 
SUPPLIES. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “D” 

























The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 


ries on 


School Desks, 
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“THI 
ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS COMPANY Opera and On 
NEW YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE can I 
168 CHURCH ST. 60-62-64 THIRD ST. 240 RIALTO BLDG. ; s ‘ro sen 
NEW YORK CITY MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Folding Chairs en 
) T 
cident 
painti 
’ 
For the Physical Development of Children A ate 
We carry a complete line of the most popular play- We have something new to offer- something your teach- my 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children ers have long been seeking. Let us describe it to you ie 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatus and si . FOR GEOGRAPHY FOR HISTORY ‘ete 
thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- ( Wy. A. Meas Se ines 6 Seem. ituteating Wall Atlas of Madara Bistory, 8 a 
tus is durable, strong and safe. Summer Climate, Temperature, Natura! Vege- maps covering different periods : 
Now used in many of the largest tation, Products, Density of Population, and of ~onee English and Euro- 80 Op] 
; Political Divisions of each continent, dissected pean istory, dissected on spark 
parks and school playgrounds - on cloth, with eyelets for hanging. $1.75 each cloth $2.50 each ane 
the country. We guarantee every Chart of Geographical Terms, 65x50 inches in 7 i's N H ot Ask 
piece of Playground Apparatus size, illustrating in picture and map, the land Hammond's New Historical Atlas hung 
} " ai . ; for Students, cloth $2.50 net “ | 
we make. Write today for our and water forms, plain rollers. $4.00 net States 
new catalog on Playground Ap- GLOBES—ATLASES ALL SIZES— WRITE FOR CATALOG the fi 
um 
paratus. : Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY umph 
W. S. TOTHILL Céstadiisnes 1975, 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 30 Church Street — (Hudson Terminal) NEW YORK norte 
match 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER a : , heave 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils MANUAL TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS The 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it ; school 
ees Oe A classroom text incorporating a group of farm and Ohio 
hen it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break > 
the lead. farm home woodworking problems NE 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just Sy Lows O2, Meshl, Director of Parzen Mechanies. Mileoukes The 
the eT he . _ f it Riles of toner meeshines They ase County School of Agriculture and Domestic vs ‘ 
— sameeal, one reason tor the failure of Many machines, wey & Economy, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin ancer 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you Paper, 48 pages, 75 illustrations. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. so 
try them. hes . ages . . a : eee Mr, 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & COQO., Leominster, Mass. 3 de 
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Think What a 








UNITED 


7 HURFORD STREET 





luec Means For Your Schoot 


OU, as a school superintendent or school board member, by insisting 

that a vacuum cleaner be installed in your school, may be criticised 

by even attempting to bring up this matter at the board meeting. 
Of course, purchasing a vacuum cleaner is a little different from purchasing 
a broom or a brush that would only mean an expense of $2.00 or $3.00. 


Certainly it’s going to be an additional expense, but when you once have 
a vacuum cleaner installed in your school the other necessary expenses for 
cleaning school building are entirely eliminated. After a few months of 
service the TUEC proves itself to be of such value that your board will 
never regret the investment. The 


TG STLEANERY 
‘CLEANER: 

is already installed and being used every day by hundreds of schools 
thruout the United States. 





It is often said by school men that they would be only too glad to install 
a vacuum cleaner if the matter of piping and disturbance while the school 
is in session could only be eliminated. We want school people to know that 
our experts on the matter of piping, etc., are always ready and willing to 
make suggestions, in fact take care of the entire matter of piping. The 
time required to install a TUEC is only a matter of a day or so. 


For further information write the 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 
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“THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER.” 

One of the most thrilling incidents in Ameri 
can History was the tearing down of the Union 
Jack and the hoisting of “Old Glory” at the time 
of the British Evacuation of New York. This in- 
cident has been done on canvas, and the beautiful 
painting is reproduced in a calendar issued by 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, over the 
wholly appropriate name “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 

At the present writing the country is in the 
midst of a crisis such as we have perhaps never 
been called upon to meet. Never have we loved 
the flag as intensely as now; never was the time 
so opportune for fanning into undying flame the 
spark of patriotism in the pupils. 

The “Stars and Stripes Forever” should be 
hung in every school building in the United 
States. It should be used in patriotic exercises, 
the flag upheld by young America, floating tri 
umphantly—its red which is typical of thorobred 
American manhood; its stars which guide us 
aright and its blue which stands for fidelity,— 
matchless save for the decoration of the very 
heavens. 

These calendars are being distributed gratis to 
schools by Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


NEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT HEAD. 

The Beaver Board Companies have recently ad- 
vanced Mr. F. H. Beckmann to the position of 
manager of the School Department. As such, 
Mr. Beckmann will have charge of the entire 
school sales of Beaver Blackboard 

It is rather fitting that a man of Mr. Beck- 
mann’s experience undertake the sale of Beaver 
Blackboards. Mr. Beckmann is a native of Michi 





gan and a graduate of Stout Institute at Menom Rupert P. SoRelle, and will be arranged so that 
onie, Wis. He has taken post-graduate work in students will receive college credit for the ad 
manual training and vocational education at vanced work and for the class in methods. 
Bradley Institute and at the University of Wis The Western School will be under the direction 
consin, and for more than ten years has been a_ of Mr. Gregg personally, and will prepare teach 
teacher of manual training in the far West. For’ ers to receive the Gregg Federation Teachers’ 
several years he was director of manual arts in’ Certificate. 


the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, and Information concerning both schools may be 
two years ago he acted as director of manual arts’ had by addressing any one of the Gregg offices. 
in the Tamalpais Polytechnic High School at San THE PALMER EXCHANGE-LETTER 
Francisco. CONTEST. 


Since leaving school work he has acted as sales 
man for the Beaver Board Companies in Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada, and about a year ago was pro- 
moted to become manager of the Minneapolis 
branch of the firm. He has now been called to 
Buffalo to reorganize the Blackboard Department 
of the firm, which was established two years ago. 


Among the several forms of valuable extension 
service offered by the A. N. Palmer Company of 
New York City is the annual exchange-letter con- 
test which is open to the English department of 
any high or grade school. The A. N. Palmer 
Company serves as a medium of exchange for 
letters written by pupils on industrial topics and 

Beaver Blackboard was placed on the market’ the best letters which pass between schools ars 
in the fall of 1914 and has met with enormous awarded prizes. 
success since that time The stability of the Full information about the exchange-letter con- 
Beaver Board Companies and their reputation in test for 1917 which has just begun, may be had 
the manufacture of Wall Board have been strong by addressing Mr. James S. Martin, in care of the 
factors in the acceptance of Beaver Blackboard, A. N. Palmer Company, 30 Irving Place, New 
which is the only composition board made entire- York City. 
ly by one concern. The material is handled by ADOPTS TRADEMARK. 
the most important jobbers in the school field and The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
is being advertised nationally. The board is fur- adopted a new trademark, a miniature reproduc- 
nished in black, green and in several shades of tion of which is shown below. 
gray and brown The problem of preparing this trademark re- 

The School Department of the firm, headed by ceived a good deal of consideration and it was 
Mr. Beckmann, is prepared to furnish expert ser- finally decided by the advertising department of 
vice in blackboard problems to any schoolman the company to hold a competition to be opened 
who may apply for assistance. to artists and art students thruout the country. 


GREGG TEACHERS’ SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Two summer schools in Gregg shorthand for 
teachers will be held during the coming vacation 
season. The Eastern School will be conducted in 
New York University School of Commerce and will 
include three special courses in elementary short- 
hand, advanced shorthand and methods of teach ‘BERGER 
ing Gregg shorthand and _ typewriting. The BERGER 
second school will be held at the Gregg School in The contest which closed in December, re- 
Chicago at 6 North Michigan Ave., and will offer sulted in the adoption of the present design, 
similar courses in elementary and advanced work which was made by Miss M. A. Goodwin, a stu- 
in “expert shorthand” and in methods. dent in the Chicago School of Applied and Nor- 
The New York School will be in charge of Mr mal Arts. 
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Patek’s Egshelcote 
is a permanent, elas- 
tic, washable, dull 
finish oil paint that 
meets all school re- 





os 
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E¢gshelcote Your Walls 


Make them Beautiful, Durable, Washable 


Used nationally in 
schools with satis- 
factory results. 


FREE TRIAL. A 


quirements. 


Made 


in standard school 


colors. 
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Po BROTHERS, ML 4 


sufficient quantity 
to make a thorough 
test will be sent 
gratis on request. 













WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND COLOR SUGGESTIONS 


AAU 


PATEK BROTHERS waxcrs MILWAUKEE 
RARE iM an 








Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE : 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











ST 
X YOUR OWN PAST! 
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Simpl 


price 


90-92 WEST BROADWAY 


Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten 


Make Your Own 


Photo-Library Paste 


y stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Ideal for 
use. Special 
to school boards. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 














CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Reasons 
Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 








High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, 


saving time and money at a 


busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 


in its academic significance. 


A trial will convince you of its 


practical value to your school 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

















IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Scriptural and Classical Hemispheres (E. & W.) 58x40 in. 
Holy Land 40x58 in. | British Isles - 


Journeys of St. Paul 58x40 in. | 

Graecia Antiqua 10x58 in. Gofft’s U. S. 

Italia Antiqua 40x58 in. . A 

Orbis Romanus 58x40 in. | Historical Maps 

Any of the above on plain rollers $1 50 | Set of Eight in spring roller case $15.00 
Any 40x58 map in single case . 2.50 | Any one map on plainr« we ‘rs 1.50 
Any 58x40 map in single case............ 3.00 Any one map in single cas 2.50 


These goods are » eold by all the leading “rn Seenty 
Houses, or write to 


MicConnell School Supply Co. 


334 South Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


BAYLESS SCHOO 














[Pamoas 
SCHOOL 
PASTE | 


A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 12 Ist St., 


Manufacturers 








Muncie, Ind. 











GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 













Free from 


Grit and Grease 


EASILY 
ERASED 


WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
Samples Free on Application 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 

School and College Supplies 
57-59 East Eleventh St. 





New York 
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36 Beaver Street 





WHY DELAY? 


The longer you delay the harder it will be to get started. There is no information that 
is more difficult to secure at the end of the year than the cost of any one item in School dis- 
bursements, when those disbursements are bulked the old way, yet here is a method of 
keeping the records that is simplicity personified. 


Have you made a trial of it? 
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1 Binder with Index. 
500 Voucher Jackets 
I Cash Book ..... 


Transportation Charges prepaid. 


2 
3 
4. 
. ~ = 
6 
8 
9 


Can you afford to keep the school disbursements in the old “‘half-way”’ style rather than spend this small 
sum to try an up-to-the-minute system. 


Send 50¢ for complete set of sheets or $1.00 to include Handbook of instructions. 


Endorsed by the N. Y. State Department of Education, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


National Education Association. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


FRED A. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


N.B We print anything on order for school use as well as commercial and private use 


A great many have done so, why not you? 
Here is a sample order pro-rated; see how little expenditure is required for an 
10 Sheets Form 1 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

A total of 368 educational institutions now 
recognize simplified spelling, according to a re- 
port of the simplified spelling board of New York. 
The Union Pacific Railroad Company has ordered 
that the twelve N. E. A. words be used in its 
advertisements, and the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association has recommended the use of 
the same words. 

Serious allegations concerning lack of proper 
protection of school buildings against fire hazard 
in cities and towns outside of Boston are con- 
tained in a recent report of the state committee on 
building laws presented to the Massachusetts state 
legislature on January 9th. The report points in 
detail to many faults in the present law and fur- 
nishes statistics to show that not only is the 
safety of inmates of school buildings at a mini 
mum, but that many cities have disregarded 
orders from the state police to remove menaces 
to the lives of pupils and teachers. 

According to the committee, there is not a 
schoolhouse that can be certified as safe in the 
cities of Cambridge, Medford, Melrose, Newton, 
Newburyport, Gloucester, Lowell and Chicopee. 
Medford, Somerville and Beverly have only one 
safe schoolhouse each, while Lynn and Northamp- 
ton have but two each. In Waltham, Springfield 
and Holyoke, the state police have omitted all in- 
spection of school buildings because of the lack 
of assistance. The committee says little about 
Boston because the city has a special building 
law of its own. 

The committee has prepared a comparative list 
of all schoolhouses in the cities of the state out- 
side of Boston, showing which have been in- 
spected, which have been certified, which have 
not been certified, and which have not complied 
with orders. The list names 914 cities, of which 
568 have been inspected for the safety of their 
schools. Of the latter, 262 have been certified as 
safe and 302 have received orders to remedy the 
conditions named. A total of 297 have not com- 
plied with orders. 

In reply to the charge that many of the school 
buildings of the state are firetraps, the commis- 
sion says that many of the buildings were built 
at various times during the past one hundred 
years and that many of them antedate the mod- 


ern ideas as to firestopping and construction of 
exits. There are many wooden buildings, some 
ot them of considerable size. Boston alone has 
64 of these structures, while a number of cities 
have buildings poorly protected from fire or 
have stairways and exits poorly arranged or im- 
properly constructed. 

The committee points out two agencies by 
which school buildings may be rendered com- 
paratively safe, one of them thru the local 
governments themselves, the other thru the 
building inspection department of the district 
police. 

The latter department is already overworked 
with inspections for which the laws provide, but 
for which the Legislature has failed to supply 
the men to do the work. In dealing with the 
failure of cities to provide the safety demanded 
the committee says that the defect lies in the 
fact that present laws are not exercised. It then 
points out that there are sometimes reasons for 
this and instances the case of one mayor in a 
city of 100,000 population who said before the 
committee that he had been obliged to appeal to 
the voters to secure the money wherewith to 
make repairs ordered by the district police. 

“Most municipalities,” the report says, “are so 
heavily burdened with requirements for more 
schoolhouses that they incline to be very con- 
servative in spending money for the replacement 
or substantial alteration of existing school 
houses.” 

The committee’s bill provides for proper fire 
stops at the first floor of school buildings, isola- 
tion of boiler rooms, storage and work rooms, 
the isolation of stairways leading from basement 
to first floor, fireproofing of basement partitions 
and the care of rubbish and inflammable material 

A school savings bank has been in operation 
in the Schenectady (N. Y.) high school for the 
past four years: The bank was opened in accord- 
ance with a state law authorizing city banks to 
receive deposits from school children. 

All banking business is done on regular bank- 
ing days which have been designated at each 
school and the work is finished before the open- 
ing of regular classes. The teachers assisted by 
the bank collectors, receive deposits and record 
them. All clerical work connected with the bank 


is done by the pupils of the commercial depart- 
ment for the practical experience to be gained. 

A recent statement shows that the bank has 
190 depositors and a balance of $50.69. In the 
opinion of the school faculty, the bank has been 
effective in teaching thrift to careless students 
and in emphasizing to all the value of systematic 
saving. 

Manual training and domestic science are 
offered as a part of the regular course at Hanni- 
bal, Mo. To better acquaint the business and 
professional men of the city with the good work 
done by the students in these classes, the com- 
mercial club recently co-operated with Supt. 
Livingston McCartney in arranging a series of 
business lunches. 

The lunches which were five in number, were 
prepared and served in rotation by the domestic 
science classes of five different schools. The work 
was conducted under the direction of Miss Rosa- 
lie Green, head of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment. About twenty guests were present at the 
first lunch. 

At the conclusion of the lunches the guests 
thanked the students for the excellent menu and 
expressed their pleasure at the evident ability 
of the students. The needs of the schools in the 
way of better accommodations were touched upon 
briefly. 

The Chicago board of education has received 
a recommendation from its “survey” committee 
that a complete educational survey of the schools 
be undertaken. 

The rapid growth of the city of Fargo, N. D., 
has convinced the board that new school build- 
ings will be needed in a comparatively short 
time, and that early purchases of available sites 
will mean decided savings to the schools. The 
board has recently completed negotiations for 
a piece of land in an outlying district. The 
land will eventually become the site of a school 
building. 

The board of education of Newman, IIl., has 
departmentalized the four upper grades at the 
suggestion of Supt. Harry G. Atkinson. The 
board has announced that every effort is being 
made to place the Newman City Schools on a par 
with the best in the state. 


— 
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FOOL THE SUN---INSTALL 
ADJUSTABLE SHADES 


before the sun gets too hot and the glare too strong 
It’s not too early, and you'll not be sorry when 
you know that the pupils are guarded from the rays 
of the sun. 
Draper’s Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 
installed in your school are a strong endorsement 
of the efficiency of the work that is being done in 
your school. Investigate before you buy. 


2 of the 15 
Varieties 


STEELE’ S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for prices, catalog and 




















Send for our latest circular. Address thes tuaunte. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY ; ‘ a ie coer 
Spiceland. de al OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : SPICELAND, IND. 








JOHNSON’S WINDOW 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 
schools. They 
hold the shade 


_——— = Suspension 
THE P11 ||| Shade 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR Adjuster 























ROLLER firmly at The only known practical device for regulating | Admits No 
A penn Ae | a Window Shade. -_ ett || Sharp Light 
on any Cloth Shade. 1 Supplie 1d in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches —————— == | Line at Edge 
buildings. Sold respectively. of Shade 
J 1@) H NSON'S thru leading Shade ( Irde Tr through leading School Supply concerns, v Manufactured by 
Guanes ApESTERS and Drapery Houses or or from the Manufacturers. ¥ | | G.I. Wimmer & Co, 


direct. Schoo 
REGULATE Boards (in mar- 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION ket) can have 
free full size per- 
manent adjuster | 
for trial. 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
Wauseon," Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE | BIN Yous oamee T 








| aoseuaes eal | . ° 
1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. | Bs BE og 


Li | Er mation. 


















































THE SUPREMA 
Adjustable Window Shade 


is the final solution of the Fe 
shading problem for schools. 


Shades Shades’ Shades 


and now a Real Adjustable Shade entirely new and in a class 
of its own. This shade is especially adapted for school use 
since it shuts out the dazzling rays of the sun, and at the 
same time allows plenty of daylight. 


Perennial Shades 


puts the light just where you want it, relieves the eye strain, 
is practical and indestructible. 

Our shade was shown at the Kansas City Convention and received the 
hearty endorsement of school officials. Now used in hundreds of schools. 














Everlasting Shade satis- 
faction is assured with the Al 
installation of Suprema. — 





Full particulars upon -.request 
Evans 
connecti 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS employe 


230 S. Fifth Ave. Chicago, III. was ina 
means 0} 

Instru 
a in grade 
lined for 


You receive FULL VALUE are taug 


Write for descriptive circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
































Crescent Wood Working Machines WHEN You BUY e a 
if A relative » 





cation ta 


FLAG | grade de 


always give such splendid satisfaction that 

our customers think of CRESCENT first oe ae Ps 

when in the market for additional equipment. - OF ——1 sient 
metical | 


Ask today for catalog on band saws, jointers, DEFIANCE conn troduced 
: : : BUNTING 


saw tables, planers, disk grinders, swing cut aug 
‘ g A flag that bids defiance to the weather taught t 

















off saws, shapers, planers and matchers, borers, aa terms of 
universal wood workers, variety wood workers, DOUBLE WARP tional qu 
hollow chisel mortisers, bench jointers. STERLING ALL WOOL BUNTING ness end 

. é ; / . A flag of Sterling Quality grade pu 
THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE ceipts an 
No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO MADE ONLY BY Classes 





ANNIN & CO., New York sists of | 
being ‘“‘s 

Wabas!l 
graphs a! 
use in al 
arranged 


DIPLOMAS n rerrell 








DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 














ASK FOR ci comes nearer to the ideals of We can furnish one or a ee 
Federa an absolutely sanitary and thousand. Waenis 
, es ashin 

il ba noiseless eraser than any other. fell us just what you re- has been 
F MMU THT It is used in the leading cities ALL FELT quire specimens and Sioux ( 
Hi ‘ixture of the country. WED sketches will be sent to you ducted re 


A}! eee 
‘Comp y So constructed that it holds AMES & ROLLINSON > la 
Chicago | E GU). A: OU) LES its shape. Dust channels open 203 Broadway awarded | 
/ | MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER and close automatically, thus gath- New York City . Austin, 
74 | SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES ering the dust een inau 
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THE AMERICAN WONDER WAVE SLIDE 


‘‘No other play device ever placed in our Parks and Playgrounds 
has given so much pleasure to the children. 
rides a day have been taken on one of these machines’’ 


Chas. J. Steiss, Sec. Ft. Wayne Park Bd. 


For Pleasure, Appearance and Durability Demand American Devices 


Write for our Free Catalog today 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., 1825 W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 


As many as 5000 





Courtesy Ft. Wayne Pk. Bd. 








SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Evanston, Ill. A model store is conducted in 
connection with the Foster Street School. The 
store which is almost complete in its details, is 
employed regularly for classroom purposes It 
was inaugurated by Supt. A. N. Farmer as a 
means of relating arithmetic to everyday life 

Instruction in the model store is given to pupils 
in grades one to six, by means of a special out- 
lined form. Pupils in the first and second grades 
are taught to make change with school money 
In the third grade, pupils are taught the reason 
for learning the rudiments of arithmetic and the 
relative values of numbers, applying the multipli 
cation tables in a practical way. In the fourth 
grade denominational numbers are applied in the 
store. Children are taught the meaning of arith 
metical terms in actual life. Fractions are in 
troduced in the fifth grade and children ar 
taught to deal with weights and measures in 
terms of fractions and to figure the cost of frac 
tional quantities at fractional prices. The busi 
ness end of the store is in the hands of the sixth- 
grade pupils. They make out the bills and re 
ceipts and take care of all the office work 

Classes meet twice each week. Each class con 
sists of ten to fifteen pupils who take turns at 
being “‘storemen.” 

Wabash, Ind. A complete equipment of stereo 
graphs and stereopticons has been purchased for 
use in all the grades. Each of the five sets is 
arranged to cover all subjects taught in the 
schools 

Terrell, Tex. A savings system has been in 
troduced in the schools. The plan seeks to en 
courage the saving habit among the pupils 

Washington, D. C. A director of penmanship 
has been appointed. 

Sioux City, Ia. Penmanship contests were con 
ducted recently in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the public schools under the auspices of the 
city commercial club. A silver loving cup was 
awarded to the winner in each grade. 

Austin, Minn. A school savings system has 
been inaugurated in the Lincoln School. 

Lawrence, Kans Two ungraded rooms have 
been opened for the benefit of children who are 
backward in school work 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS. 

Business Manager G. F. Womrath of Minne 
apolis has recommended that the board use its 
building department to erect new school build- 
ings instead of contracting for their erection. 
The building department believes that capable 
supervisors and skilled and common labor for 
the building operations can be obtained under 
the civil service rules. It is the opinion of Mr 
Womrath that the board can save ten per cent 
on all buildings constructed. 

Elyria, O. The board has abolished the office 
of director and has retained S. 8S. Rockwood as 
clerk, without change in salary. Mr. Rockwood 
formerly held both offices, which it has been 
shown is unconstitutional. 

Canton, O. Mr. W. C. Lane has been re-elected 
clerk of the board. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. The board has pro 
hibited dances in high schools. 

Davenport, Ila. The board plans the organiza- 
tion of an intermediate school to take care of 
pupils of the upper grades. Three new buildings 
are contemplated for erection during the summer 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has referre:)! 
to the rules committee a proposed plan for a 
teachers’ council. The council is intended as a 
mouthpiece for the teachers in presenting their 
professional opinions and matters affecting their 
welfare and that of the pupils. 

The board of education of Parsons, Kans., has 
been ordered by the Supreme Court to show cause 
for its refusal to admit graduates of parochial 
schools to the city high school without examina 
tion. A number of children of patrons of th 
parochial schools had been refused admission 
without examination. The parents protested on 
the ground that the course of study in both 
schools was identical. 

Rockford, Ill. Secretary A. G. Everett has 
been re-elected, with the title of business man 
ager of the board. 

Manchester, N. H. A new system of handling 
school supplies has been put into execution by 
Supt. Herbert F. Taylor. 

Each principal, early in the year, submits a 
report showing the exact kind and quantity of 
supplies necessary for that building for the year. 


All supplies are shipped direct to the respective 
schools where they are distributed to the differ 
ent classrooms as needed. A eard index shows 
the quantity and destination of all supplies re 
ceived. 

San Jose, Cal. The board has ordered that 
teachers report the number of children who ap 
pear to be in need of medical treatment for de- 
fects of teeth, eyes, ears or nose. Parents will 
be asked to provide necessary treatment. Where 
such treatment cannot be provided, the board 
will obtain free medical service. 

Portland, Ore A total school budget of $2, 
872,500 has been adopted without any protest 
from taxpayers. Of the total, $1,938,000 is to be 
raised by taxation, the levy to be 6.8 mills. 

State Supt. Charles A. Greathouse of Indiana 
has started a campaign among school children to 
Save waste paper and rags. In addition to the 
ass.stance given in conserving raw materials, Mr. 
Greathouse shows that the saving of rags and old 
paper may become a source of income to the 
pupils and teach them habits of economy. 

Chicago, Ill. School principals have been re- 
quested to collect all waste paper and material to 
sell, the proceeds to be used in purchasing sup 
plies. 

Cincinnati, O. The attendance department of 
the board is to be broadened in scope under the 
direction of the new attendance officer, Harry C. 
Moffett. 

A feature of the new plan will be a permanent 
census of the school population to be taken by 
two men employed the year round. The collec 
tion and recording of the statistics will be done 
in the school offices, the data to be placed on 
permanent record cards. 


Offers Escutcheon of the Flag. 

Mr. George D. Roper of Rockford, Ill, has 
printed at his own private expense, an “Escut- 
cheon of the Flag” and offers copies with his com- 
pliments to the schools of Lllinois. Mr. Roper’s 
motive in offering the escutcheon is altogether un- 
selfish. There is no suggestion of pecuniary gain 
or personal advertising. School authorities are 
requested to address Mr. Roper at Rockford. 
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‘*F’’ Pencil Rubber, No. 1025 
Red—Soft and resilient 


Made in sizes 4, 8, 20, 30, 40, 
60 and 80 pieces to the box 











A Splendid Eraser--For School Purposes 





EBERHARD FABER - NEW YORK 


Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Exposition for Rubber Erasers 








IN ITS FLIGHT OVER AMERICA 





The EAGLE carries good will and good 
pencils to every pupil and teacher. 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 








His Tonsorial Ability. 

The philosophical professor met several of his 
colleagues and said: “It is a strange thing, but 
I was shaved this morning by a man who really 
is, I suppose, a little above being a barber. | 
know of my own knowledge that he is an alum- 
nus of one of the leading American colleges; 
that he studied in Heidelberg afterward, and 
spent several years in other foreign educational 
centers. I know, also of my own knowledge, 
that he has contributed scientific articles to our 
best magazines and has numbered among his 
intimate friends men of the highest social and 
. scientific standing in Europe and America. And 
yet,” soliloquized the professor, “he can’t shave 
a man decently.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed one of the party in 
astonishment. “What is he a barber for, with 
all those accomplishments ?” 

“Oh, he isn’t a barber,” said the professor, 
yawning. “You see, I shaved myself this morn- 
ing.”—Chicago News. 

Not a Modern Idea. 

“Johnny,” the teacher asked, “can you tell me 
anything about Christopher Columbus ?” 

“He discovered America.” 

“Yes. What else did he do?’ 

“y s’pose he went home and lectured about it.” 

“Some adjectives,” said grandpa, subjecting 
the children to an informal examination in Eng- 
lish, “are made from nouns, such as dangerous, 
meaning full of danger; hazardous, full of 
hazard, and so on. Now one of you give me an 
other example.” 

“Pious, full of pie, grandpa,” 
smiled. 


little Marian 


Teacher—Did I not tell you to be prepared 
with your history lesson’ Here you are unable 
to repeat a word of it. 

Boy—lI did not think it was necessary. 
always heard that history repeats itself. 

The Moral. 

The teacher had just finished telling the story 
of Priscilla Mullins and John Alden. 

“And now, dear children,” she 
“what lesson do we gather from this beautiful 


| have 


concluded, 


legend ?” 
“Dat it’s a wise guy dat don’t go buttin’ in!” 
shouted the last boy. 





“Well, father, now that I’ve finished my col- 
lege course, I’ve decided to enter the battle of 
life!” 

“Shucks! You're too young yet to be think- 
ing of getting married !”—Browning’s. 


Could Figure a Bit. 

An officer who superintended the receipt of 
stores needed a clerk, and told the sergeant- 
major to hunt up one. The sergeant eventually 
singled out a sober-looking private and took him 
to the officer. 

“Are you a clerk?” demanded the captain. 

“No, sir,” replied the man. 

“Do you know anything about figures ?”’ 

“T can do a bit,” replied the man, modestly. 

“A bit!” snarled the officer. “Is this the best 
man you can find?” said he to the sergeant- 
major. 

“Yes, sir. 

“Well,” growled the captain, “T suppose I'll 
have to put up with him!” 


” 


Turning to the private, he snapped, “What 
were you in civilian life?” 
“Professor of mathematics at Coliege, 


sir!” was the reply—The Tatler. 
Probably True. 

First Prominent Educator—How was your ad- 
dress received by the convention ? 

Second Prominent Educator—Well, 
sat down, a teacher on the platform said it was 
the best thing I ever did. 

Why the Audience Laughed. 

They were four little innocent girls, dressed 

Each carried a big card, says 


when | 


in snowy white. 
the Youth’s Companion, on one side of which 
was a large letter. As they filed onto the stage 
of the great Sunday school gathering they held 
the cards with the lettered side toward them- 
selves, but reversed them one by one as each 
repeated a verse beginning with the letter of the 
card which she held in her hands. 

When all four had spoken there was to be dis- 
played the word “STAR”—the Star of Bethle- 
hem. But when they had said their verses, and 
turned their letters to the gaze of the audience, 
they were surprised at the unprecedented roar of 
laughter with which they were greeted, instead 
of the auticipated hum of pleased comment and 
the clapping of hands. 

The trouble was that the tiny actors had come 
upon the stage from the side opposite to the one 
they had been in the habit of entering in their 
practicing, and had got reversed. What the 
audience saw was not “STAR,” but “RATS.” 

Helped. 

Teacher in Agriculture Class: “On what kind 
of ground will alfalfa grow the best ?” 

Bright Pupil: “On wormy ground.” 

Teacher: “Why on wormy ground?” 

Bright Pupil: “Because the worms dig the 
holes for the long tap roots of the alfalfa plant.” 
In Case of Emergency. 

One Saturday a small boy arrived with an im- 
portant air at the penny savings-bank of a col- 
lege settlement, and withdrew two cents from his 
account. 

Monday morning, says Harper’s Magazine, he 
promptly returned the money. 

“So you didn’t spend your two cents,” ob- 
served the worker in charge. 

“Oh, no,” the lad replied, “but a fellow likes to 
have a little cash on hand over Sunday.” 


Such is Fame. 

Richard La Gallienne, the poet, was entertain- 
ing a group of magazine editors at luncheon in 
New York. To a compliment upon his fame, 
Mr. La Gallienne said lightly: 

“But what is poetical fame in this age of 
prose? Only yesterday a schoolboy came and 
asked me for my autograph. I assented will- 
ingly. And today at breakfast time the boy 
again presented himself. 

“*Will you give me your autograph, sir?’ he 
said. 

“*But,’ said I, ‘I gave you my autograph yes- 
terday.’ 

“*T swapped that and a dollar,’ he answered, 
‘for the autograph of Jim Jeffries.’ 

He Knew. 
Now, Tommy, what is a hypocrite / 
A boy that comes to school with a 


Teacher: 

Tommy: 
smile on his face. 

Dad Was Tired. 

“Johnnie,” said his mother who had been ex- 
amining his school deportment report, “Il am 
going to have your father whip you when he 
comes home tonight.” “Please don’t, mamma,” 
replied Johnny, penitently, “Paw is allus so 
tired when he comes home.” 

An Excuse. 

Dear Miss White: Please excuse Tommy for 
being absent this morning. He fell accidentally 
By doing the same 

Mrs. BLANK. 


into a large mud puddle. 
you will oblige, 


Teacher—‘ Now, George, there you are in mis- 
chief again. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? 
You ain’t fit to associate with respectable people. 
Come up here and sit by me.” 

No wonder the whole school laughed when 
Miss Markem, the teacher, announced that she 
had decided to arrange the seating of the pupils 
according to their standing. 


7 
// 
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Qualified. 


Superintendent—So you are an applicant for 


the position of school statistician. Are you 
competent? 
Applicant—Certainly, sir. For twelve years I 


have been editor of a puzzle magazine. 
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The names 
place in this Directory. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Suprema Shading Works 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
The Aeroshade Co 
Perennial Shade Co 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Empire Seating Co 
Langslow, Fowler Co 


ART MATERIALS 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
American Crayon Co 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Ww. S. Tothill. 
Al er M 
Sosman & I dis 
AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Church 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSBI- 
TION 

Silleate Book Slate Co 

American Seating Co. 

Reaver Roard Companies 

Caxton School Supply Co 


} 


SCENERY 


wy. = 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 

Structural Slate Co 

Slate Co 

Blackboard Co 


Keenan 
Penna. Struct. 
Natural Slate 
BOOK COVERS 
Patent Book Cover Co 
le & Co. 


Holden 
Peckham, Litt 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


A J. Barn Pub, Co 
D. Cc, Heath & Cr 
Ma ian ( 
Isaac | \ 
Silver, Burdett & ¢ 
Christ her S ( ( 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Amer in Be ( 
Gregg Pul ( 
Wor | 
G. 8S. H ! 
. a ( 
C} | Me ( 
G e« (oO 
The P I 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARI 
Russe & F1 Mfg. Co 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
| t ‘ | 
( . & \ y 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientifie C 


CRAYONS 


Binney & Smith 
American Cravon (< 
FE. W. A. Rowl 
Peckhar Little & Co 
Peter & Volz 
Aagsociated Mfrs. Co 
Wad Ty ’ 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabo 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE, 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES 
G ( Ml 
DIPLOMAS 
Ames & R on 
Martin D ma C 
DISINFECTANTS 
\ ed Mf ( 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 


Central City Chemical Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP 
MENT 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co 
(, Christiansen 
leonard Peterson & Co 
Grand Ranid ~ | Cc 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Rusa " & Erwin Mite (C% 
If any articles or textbooks c 
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DRAFTING ROOM 


FURNITURE, 
I H. Sheldon & Co 


DRAWING MATERIAL, 
derick Post Co 
DRINKING 
I. Wolff Mfg. Cc 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
iauber Brass Mfg Co. 
i 2.99 rer Sanitary Mfc. Co 


FOUNTAINS 


ENGRAVINGS 


S.-P. Engraving Co 


ERASERS, 


Caxton School Supply Co, 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co 
] ! I 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 


Hloltzer-Cabot Electric Co 


Stand. Electric Time Co 
FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES 
\ egut H iware Co, 
x ( 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonne t Vv. Co 
R sell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS. 
ial t Metallic Door Co 
rLAGS 
The Chicago & Decorat. Co 


Aunin & Co 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
M a ee Dust s Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING, 


La 


SURFACING 


FLOOR 
\ Cl ‘ & C 


FORGES 


FUMIGATORS 
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SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOOL 


A Magnificent Example of California School Architecture 
Completely Equipped with “Standard” Electric Time System 


The Architect who designed this building knows ae 
the importance of using equipment, the reliabil- 
ity of which has been thoroughly tried and 
proven. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
have successfully met the requirements of the 
most exacting Architects for over a quarter 
century. 


A WORD ON SERVICE 


With a chain of direct branches well distributed 
in the larger cities of the country, THE 
STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
is in a position unequalled by any competitor 
for rendering thoroughly efficient service. 





Keep these facts in mind when specifying your 
next time system. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 261 Franklin Street 


BOSTON 
Brown-Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
Marsh-Strong Building 
LOS ANGELES 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 
Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 
341 North Crawford Avenue 
CHICAGO 
461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When Merit is Considered ‘‘Standard”’ is Selected. 


SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOOL, CAL., W. H. WEEKS, ARCH1 SAN FRANCISCO 


Standard Electric Time Equipment 


6 Corridor Bells. 
2 Outside Weather-proof Gongs. 
12” Secondary Clocks. Con’ jnation ringing and Plug 


18’’ Secondary Clock. Board. 
Fire Alarm System with 3 break 
glass stations. 


Circuit Master Clock with 4 cir 
cuit Program Clock in same case. 


Seconds Beat Physics Laboratory 
Clock with sounder. 

; Storage Battery, Transformer, and 
Class Room Bells. Rectifier automatically controlled. 




















GLENS FALLS SCHOOL, GLENS FALLS, N. ¥ 
Tooker & Marsh, Architect 


83 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to 
Equip the Windows of this Building 


Board of Education, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Dec. 7, 1916. 
The AUSTRAL Windows furnished by you and as spec- 
ified by Tooker & Marsh, Architects, for the new school 
building built for the City of Glens Falls, have given great 
satisfaction both as to light and ventilation. 


LIGHT AND AIR 


Yours truly, 
FRED G. FIELDING, 
Pres. Board of Education. 


Write for New School Catalogue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
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Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
AND PARTITIONS 


are necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses, and 
are produced by 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


the Standard Deafener 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening 


illustrated, sent or request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago | 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 

















